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Running Water— Ky 
to Easier Washda\s 


This Fairbanks-Morse Ejector W ater 
System, in a farmhouse basen.ent, 
pumps an abundance of water and 
forces it to outlets conveniently lo- 
cated throughout the farmsteac, 
well as to bathroom, kitchen, 
laundry. In the efficient laundry : 


Fairbanks-Morse Washer— 

gets the dirtiest work clothes clean, 
yet protects delicate fabrics. Built for 
many years of dependable service. 


Fairbanks-Morse lroner— 

finishes a week’s laundry in a fraction 
of the time hand ironing requires, sav- 
ing the housewife’s time and strength. 


Fairbanks-Morse Water Heater — 
teams up with any Fairbanks-Morse 
water system to make hot water con- 
stantly available, automatically, at 
faucets in laundry, kitchen, and bath- 
room. 





“What a Blessing a Water System Is !” 


Yes, an automatic water system 
does bring great convenience and 
comfort to a farm home. 


It is the key to the laborsaving 
laundry, the efficient kitchen, 
and the modern bathroom which 
do so much to make a farm a 
more pleasant place to live and 
work. 


A water system is a profit- 
maker, too. Livestock pays bet- 
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ter when fresh water is always 
at hand. Men’s valuable time is 
saved for really productive work. 


Fairbanks-Morse Water Sys- 
tems have improved living con- 
ditions and increased profits on 
hundreds of thousands of farms 
... are ready now to bring their 
great benefits to you. 


For information on water sys- 
tems or any other Fairbanks- 
Morse products for home or 
farm, see the nearby Fairbanks- 
Morse dealer or write to Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5. 


HONEST VALUE 


Don’t be misled by theoretical capacity ratings. To be sure 
of getting the capacity you pay for, buy a water system that 
displays a Fairbanks-Morse “‘performance-proved”’ tag. This 
tag shows how much water the system actually delivers, as 
determined by an independent testing laboratory. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering 








The Right Type and Size for Every Need 
— Most Come Ready to Plug In 


In addition to the shallow well 
ejector unit shown in the laundry 
above, the complete Fairbanks- 
Morse line includes water systems 
of the three types pictured below, 
each in a wide range of capacities. 
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Piston-type Water System DeepWell Ejector Systems Deep Well Heads have a 
with power-saving, dou- —no moving parts below pressure chamber to 
ble-acting pump, for shal- ground. Can be installed equalize the load, reduc- 
off the well. 


low or deep wells. 


Most Fairbanks-Morse water sys- 
tems come to you fully assembled, 
ready to plug in. No extras to buy, 
Installation is quick, easy. Engine- 
driven models are available, too, for 
use where there is no electric power. 


ing power requirements. 








Water Systems - Sump Pumps - “‘Z’”’ Engines « Light 


Plants + Windmills - Pump Jacks + Corn Shellers 


Hammer Mills - Washers + lroners + Water Heaters 
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THE SOUTH’S LARGEST RUBBER FACTORY — 
Goodyear plant at Gadsden, Alabama, with a capacity 
of more than 5,000,000 passenger, truck and tractor 
tires per year. 





MODERN MILLS — Goodyear cotton mills at Rockmart, 
Cartersville and Cedartown, Georgia, and Decatur, 
Alabama, provide steady employment for thousands 
of southern folks. 





IDEAL HOUSING — Goodyear mill villages offer clean, 
airy, well-kept homes for employes with all community 
services and activities. 








SOUTHERN TIRES FOR SOUTHERN FARMS —. build- 
ing tractor tires in new Gadsden plant — more jobs for 
southern workers. 











}.conomics 


a Soulhoin accent! 


T is fundamental that the prosper- 
I ity of a region multiplies as its 
industries grow because wage earn- 
ers make markets. 


On that score Goodyear has 
contributed importantly to the eco- 
nomic development of the South. 
For Goodyear gave the South its first 
big-scale rubber industry with the 
opening of its large tire plant at 
Gadsden, Alabama, nearly twenty 
years ago. 


Since then Goodyear has helped to 
diversify industry through the cotton 
belt by the establishment of four 
large fabric mills in Georgia and 
Alabama to produce materials used 
in many Goodyear products. 


During the war we enlarged our 
Gadsden plant to increase truck tire 


production, and opened a new sec- 
tion devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of farm tractor tires. 


And now its facilities have been fur- 
ther extended to turn out soles and 
heels, so that today the bulk of 
Goodyear products sold in the South 
are built in the South, by more than 
9,000 southern workers. 


All this means that many millions of 
Goodyear dollars are being spent 
annually throughout the South in 
wages and taxes — dollars that benefit 
many communities, merchants and 
farmers, which in turn means better 
business for Goodyear. 


Yes, Goodyear has been a leader in 
bringing new industries to the South 
— to the advantage of us all! 


All-Weather, Hi-Miler, Sure-Grip—T.M.’s The Goodyear T. & R. Co. 


Built in the South—First Choice in the South! 






Goodyear Sure-Grip tractor 


Goodyear Hi-Miler truck 


Goodyear All-Weather passenger 


ONE OF THE SOUTH’S 
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Here’s E. S$. Humphrey of Belleville, 
West Virginia—talking about his farm 


“Sometimes I’m five men—and so are each of my helpers. Today, we’re 
loafing — just doing about two men’s work apiece.” 


“Sounds like a riddle, Mr. Humphrey.” 


“No riddle. See that potato field? Seven of us planted those 25 acres in 10 
hours’ time. But—without my electric potato cutters to get ’em ready for 
planting—and other modern equipment—it would have taken thirty-five 
men to do the job.” 


“‘Golly—what a saving!” 


“Yep. Electricity does a 
lot of our work more 
cheaply. Right now 
it’s lighting my five-story 
chicken house — 
keeping my cattle 
inside a little one-wire 
fence—cooking supper— ' 
cooling the refrigerator—running the water heater. It may be washing the 
clothes and sweeping the rugs, too, for all I know.” 





“But doesn’t that give you 
a big electric bill?” 


“It’s only a small 

fraction of one man’s 
monthly wages. Electricity 
is about the biggest 
bargain on my farm.” 


“‘Wouldn’t it be a still 
bigger bargain if the 
government ran the electric 





companies?”’ 


“I doubt it. And besides, I’d a durned sight rather deal-with business people 
than government-in-business. Business is not the government’s job. I say 
the government ought to stick to guverning—and let the rest of us run our 
own businesses. That’s how we got to be the best fed, best clothed people in 
the world, isn’t it?” 


@ Enjoy ‘THE SUMMER ELECTRIC HOUR" with Anne Jamison, Bob Shanley, The Sportsmen, and 
Robert Armbruster's Orchestra. Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, Eastern Daylight Time, CBS Network. 
America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


*Nomes on request from this magazine. 





























































COUNTRY VOICES 


As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 





@® For years and 


and Sunday school. 
people to its Sunday school. 


and ask yourself, 


CHALLENGE 


This is America, friend; and these are American words: 
Come unto us, depressed and despairing Earth! 

Work gladly, and beat your swords 
Give the fertile seed birth! ... 


Joseph C. Gregory, Lee County, S. C. 


Peace has come. 
Into plows. 


Unfinished business this 
6o/ month includes songs or 

snatches of song worth a dol- 
lar a line, over and above the five 
main awards of our Spring Poetry 
Contest announced last month; and 
the debate on churches. We'll make 
an attempt toward the end to draw 
the two subjects together. Next: 


VOICES OF DOUBT 


That people believe in God 
I begin to doubt. 

They cry for Peace, Peace— 
But Peace with Love left out... . 
Mrs. W. J. Bonds, Lee County, Ark. 


. And yet as man implores his God 

for peace 

He harbors deep within his very soul 

A lack of faith that lethal wars may 
cease, 

A lack of love and trust that makes men 
whole. 

Tear out the lying hate, the tear, the 
greed— 

Give God a chance. 
we need! 


His love is what 


Jessie Brown Thomas, 
Wichita County, Tex. 


We see the ancient nations bend 
or break 
Before the tides of hate that gain 
each hour 
And fear and hunger stalking in the 
wake 
Of rank intolerance and lust for 
power. 
Was it for this our comrades fought 
and died 
Beneath the Southern Cross, in 
lonely lands? 
Was it for this we breasted, side by 
side, 
Pacific reefs and treacherous Norman 
sands? 
May God the Father help us in this day, 
For we have battles yet, without 
surcease— 
Not those we fought beside the Coral 
Bay— 
But alien hearts to win in ways of 
peace. 
Lois Averill Main, 
Albemarle County, Va. 


VOICES OF HOPE 


Other nations starve. Strife and anger 
still rule. 

Grief grips the hearts of millions who 
have no home or hope. 

Then who dares speak of peace or dream 
of the salvation of Mankind? .. . 

Loves dares dream, for peace comes 
only from the heart 

And hope is eternal as the coming of 
Spring. 
Dena Herring, Tarrant County, Tex. 


O God of every spring since time 
began, 

Awake our soul like flowers’ spring 
rebirth, 

Make known to us the brotherhood of 

man, 

A renaissance of love upon the earth 

Ruth Antoinette Morrell. 

Richland County. S C 


years The 
Farmer has urged churches to go out and invite 
tenant farmers and all newcomers to church 
For several years, too, we 
have seen one church sending out a bus to bring 
Now suppose you 
read Mrs. Corinne Rust’s prize letter herewith 
“Couldn’t my church do 
something like this?” 
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Yes, peace is flawed, yet seeds of love 
survive 
And need our tender husbandry to 
thrive. 
Mrs. Rose Altizer Bray, 
King William County, Va 


I am a farmer and I know 
You have to work the land 
To make things grow. 


I was a soldier and I know 
We have to work on our hearts 
To make peace grow 
Maxwell Hougland. 
Richmond County, Va 


Quite a number of other re- 

markable extracts from poems 

crowded out this month, we 
hope to use in later issues at our $] 
a line rate. Some of these highly 
promising writers include the fol- 
lowing: 


Texas: Ima Zelle Ellis, Etta Bearden- 
Pegues, Mrs. T. Dee Haley, Elizabeth 
Sellman, Mrs. A. V. Yeager, Mrs. R. M. 
Duncan, Edley Wilbur Cox, Merry R 
Woods, Margie Jackson. 

Mississippi: Eleanor Hester, Herbert 
Craft, Eulalia Rogers Franklin, Faye 
Credille, Oakley Sharple. 

Yennessee: Russell Stark, Jewel 
Earline Mi'ler, Dorothy Stineman Sim- 
mons. 

South Carolina: Margaret Woodside 

Georgia: Nelle 
Deane Craig. 

North Cirolina: Edgar Abernethy 

Kentucky: Sylvia Auxier. 

Louisiana: Helen Richter 


Nicholson, Flossie 


Next we come to that promised 
debate on churches—brief extracts 
from 74 letters. ° 


WHAT IS WRONG? 


Too much of a show ot solos, quar- 
tets, etc., to get a crowd.—Mrs. J. D. 
E., Fla. . . . Each church run by 
certain few families.—Mrs, J. H. Byrum, 
N. Determined tc rule or ruin. 
—Wm. "M.W eaver, N. Y. ... Too many 
preachers afraid to make s someone mad. 
—Adabelle Mercer, Miss. . . . Too many 
preachers never born to be preachers.- 
Mrs. W. E. Smith, La. . . .Too many 
fashion parades and social elevators 
disguised as churches.—Clara Mae 
Fleming, Ark. . . . Too much formality 
and show-off, educated forms of God- 
liness, but no warmth, no power.- 

, Ga. .. . The preacher scarcely 
ever takes his text from the Bible any 
more; it’s mostly politics, ur how Eng- 
land is imposing on America. or some- 
thing pertaining to  science.—Mrs 
Charles Hyman, Miss. . . . The “mech- 
anized age” hauls people toward larger 
centers, and in small churches the con- 
stant drive for money drives them 
away.—Mrs. George H_ Barr, Okla 
Too many people in smal! places are 
high-pressured to ioin without convic- 
tion and put too ‘See nace 36 
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What’s New in Agriculture............ By Eugene Butler 6 
Next Thirty Days in the Garden........ By L.A. Niven 9 
Sow More Wheat, Oats, Barley............ By L. D. Baver 12 
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When you quit looking at our pretty cover- 
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apple country), look at thesé Spartanburg County, S. C., farm youngsters selling grapes, 
peaches, and melons... and then read rules for “Roadside Market Selling,” page 48. 


Our Carolinas-lirginia Honor Roll 


@ In July fluecured growers will be curing 
tobacco (see E. G. Moss, page 12)... . Virginia 
farmers curing hay (see T. B. Hutcheson, page 
13).... farmers all over the Carolinas-Virginia 
planning for more small grain (see L. D. Baver, 
page 12) ... other farmers planning family 
reunions and barbecues (pages 43 and 13) ... 
and here we honor 34 Carolinas-Virginia coun- 
ties for almost 34 other forms of progress. 


VIRGINIA 


Appomattox—For 250 farmers selling whole milk 
worth $30,000 a month and expecting to step up to 
$50,000 a month soon. For pasture improvement 
which has doubled carrying capacity largely by proper 
clipping and grazing, use of lime, prosphate, Kentucky 
bluegrass, Kobe and Korean lespedeza, and white clover. 


Buckingham—For Ruritan Club and businessmen 
sponsoring county junior baby beef show with entries 
by FFA and 4-H increasing from 11 in 1939 to 46 this 
year. 

Cumberland—For greater interest in improving 
livestock: use of registered sires and establishing pure- 
bred herds; seeding alfalfa. For real 4-H club demon- 
strations in dairy, beef, and hog production. 


Elizabeth City, Warwick, and York—For organiz- 
ing Peninsula DHIA, hiring official tester and signing up 
over 800 cows (to be doubled in a few months). . . . 
Consolidating Peninsula and Tidewater with Southwest- 
ern Artificial Breeding Associations to serve 3,000 to 
6,000 dairy cows. 

Goochland—For 200 farmers getting ready to sell 
whole milk at new milk plant . seven outstanding 
registered Guernsey bulls placed in dairying communi- 
ties . . . pasture fertilization and hybrid corn demonstra- 
tions well under way. . 

Highland—For building a livestock auction market 
with 37 farmers subscribing $10,000 stock . . . $300,000 
worth of livestock sold in first three months operation 


... farmers now having a ready market for all livestock 
they wish to sell. 

Mecklenburg—For more purebred Guernseys than 
any other county in Virginia, with dairy farmers and 
youngsters already looking forward to another dairy show 
this fall. 

Nottoway—For generally using Fermate control for 
bluemold, with farmers getting abundant good plants. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Aiken—For holding its first county cattle show on 
grounds of famous 100-year-old Beech Island Agricul- 
tural Club. 

Barnwell—For success with blue lupine; in one test 
it showed 36,590 pounds green matter per acre com- 
pared with 14,810 from Austrian peas. 


Calhoun—For increasing number of farmers with 
profit-making hog pastures; for example, John Spring’s 
34 pigs farrowed in November sold in April for over 
$1,000, after grazing on oats and rye. 


Chester—For a fine example of good forestry prac- 
tice: R. A. Stevenson gave himself and eight to ten 
Negro laborers employment from December to May at 
good pay, cutting 350,000 board feet of timber and 1,100 
cords pulpwood. 

Fairfield—Because of increasing number of farmers 
who plant velvet beans and sorghum for cows to harvest 
next fall and winter 


Greenwood—For organizing still another fat stock 
show, sponsored by the Greenwood County Beef Cattle 
Association. 

Hampton—For sweet potato market center at Estill, 
with washing, grading, and waxing machinery; also de- 
hydrating plant to make feed of unmarketable sound 
potatoes. 

Jasper—For a bulldozer bought by the county and 
operated by the Farm Bureau to serve Jasper farmers— 
operated every fair day this year. 

Kershaw—For Camden’s Chamber of Commerce 
which donates $500 in prizes for 4-H clubsters at the 
Columbia Fat Stock Show. 

Newberry—For an alfalfa production contest with 14 
members well pleased with good (See page 46) 
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MOTHS 
Pestroy DDT also kills bedbugs, 


crickets, ticks, lice, beetles, sil- 
verfish and many other insects. 


MOSQUITOES ANTS 


EASY TO USE—Use Pestroy on walls, 
ceilings, screens and surfaces in barns, 
stables, pig houses—wherever insects 
thrive. Just brush it on or use your 


farm sprayer. 


SAVE MONEY-—Pestroy only costs 
99¢ per gallon ready-to-use. You save 
money because you buy it in the 
25% concentrated form and add 


water yourself. 


LONG LASTING-—Indoors one appli- 
cation of Pestroy will last two to three 
months. Even on outside surfaces 
exposed to sunlight, Pestroy retains 
its potency, killing most all bugs on 
contact for two or three weeks. 


MIX WITH WATER-— Add 4 gallons 
water to one gallon of Pestroy to make 
5 gallons of 5% DDT, the recognized 
strength for maximum killing efficiency. 


Get Pestroy at your local hardware 
store or feed dealer today. Pestroy’s 
the DDT to buy. It’s economical; it’s 
thoroughly tested; and it’s backed by 


reputable companies. 


The Progressive Farmer, July 1946 





BRUSH IT ON!—Brush on most any 
surface. One gallon Pestroy diluted 
for use treats 4800 square feet. 





SPRAY IT ON!- Use any common 
farm sprayer, set for coarse spray. Non- 
inflammable in ready-to-use form. 





USE AS DIP!—Mix 7 pints Pestroy 
with 100 gallons of water for cattle 
dip. For control of horn flies. Cost 
per gallon 5¢. 
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VOR 


By EUGENE BUTLER 
Vice President and Editor 








@ Our duty to help save and produce food to save the lives of starv. 


ing men, women, children, and babies abroad —this remains the No, 


1 duty of every American farm family. 


Other great and timely 


problems of production, distribution and prices are here discussed 


with force and brevity. 


Big News in 


HE American Farm Bureau 

Federation, in opposing the rail- 
roads’ request for a 25 per cent gen- 
eral increase in freight rates, has 
protested the discrimination in cer- 
tain proposed increases. They point 
to a proposed 25 
per cent increase 
on fruits and veg- 
etables as com- 
pared with a max- 
imum increase of 
only 4 cents per 
100 pounds on 
iron and_ steel. 
... The increases 
in the ceiling prices of corn, wheat, 
barley, rye, and grain sorghums will 
mean a half billion additional income 
to farmers. This means about a 3 per 
cent increase for agriculture com- 
pared with recent increases granted 
large parts of organized labor of 
about 18 per cent. ... If we are 
to continue to ship grain abroad at 
the present rate for any great 
length of time, farm leaders believe 
U. S. beef cattle will have to be cut 
15 to 20 per cent and hog produc- 
tion 10 to 15 per cent. .. . The new 
dairy program is not expected to 
halt the decline in production. A 
boost in dairy parity will probably 
be necessary. Milk and cream as 
well as butter shortages are expect- 
ed by September. . . . Trucks are 
said to be traveling 400 miles to 
pick up the wheat now being har- 
vested in the Southwest. ... If the 
corn crop reaches 8 billion bushels, 
large quantities of it may be ship- 
ped abroad to fill the gap in our 
wheat shipments. Informed 
Washington sources are discounting 
talk that food rationing may return 
this summer. . . . The peanut goal 
is only three-fourths as large as last 
year’s goal. However, farmers are 
expected to exceed the 1945 goal 
by 19 per cent. This will mean only 
6 per cent fewer acres of peanuts 
for threshing this year than in 1945. 
... USDA will not buy and manage 
the peanut crop this year as it has 
for the past three years. Instead it 
will stand by to support prices if 
and when necesssary. . . . Peanut 
growers have been getting four 
times as much cash for their crop 
as they were getting before the war. 

The boll weevil was Enemy No. 
1 of the U. S. cotton crop in 1945. 
It reduced the acre yield 10.2 per 
cent as compared with 3.9 per cent 
in 1944 and a 10 year average re- 
duction of 7.7 per cent. ... An 
electric fence that kills the weeds 
that grow along the fence line and 
often ground the wire, is now being 
made. ... A new chemical poison, 
called “Antu” is said to be far more 
effective in killing rats than other 
poisons in general use. At present 
it may be purchased only by profes- 
sional rat killers. .. . In contrast to a 





Mr. Butler 


Little Space 


decline in the fertilizer uscd jp 
World War I, the farms of the U. §, 
during the last year of World War 
II, used 1.7 times the tonnage and 
1.8 times the plant food they applied 
in 1935-39. 

Herbert Hoover says that without 
food relief, 300,000,000 people will 
be reduced to a 900 calorie level. 
This is about what the Nazis at the 
prison camps of Buchenwald and 
Belsen gave their prisoners. It 
means slow death. 

The tomato is Queen of Victory 
Gardens. It has a clear claim as the 
most popular vegetable, _ being 
grown in 88 per cent of the farm 
gardens and 90 per cent of the 
nonfarm gardens. ... Phenothiazine, 
which cost. USDA $10,000 to de- 
velop, is now paying off in preven- 
tion of livestock losses at the rate 
of 10 million dollars a year. 

The effect of the atomic bomb on 
seed, plant, and animal diseases and 
insects will be determined by 
USDA. .. The aerosol bombs now 
being sold the public should not 
contain more than 3 per cent DDT. 
Larger amounts may be harmful. 
... USDA has found that a laying 
hen usually has twice as much lime 
in her blood as roosters and imma- 
ture pullets. If temporarily short 
of lime, she will draw on her bones 
to package her eggs with a shell. 
... Implement and Tractor” maga- 
zine says one out of every four trac- 
tors and farm machines is now worn 
beyond any possible use. .. . Rice is 
the principal food of nearly one-half 
of the world’s population; and the 
short 1945-46 crop has been a major 
factor in the present world food 
shortage. Strict Government 
controls over the 1946 wheat crop 
have been outlined by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Calling for 
sharp reductions in the use of wheat 
for food and feed in this country, 
the new program provides that 
producers must sell at least half of 
grain they deliver to elevators, in- 
stead of holding it in storage. 

USDA, which has been optimistic 
on this year’s farm labor prospects, 
is not taking such.an optimistic out- 
look now. In many parts of the 
country 1946 will call for a more in- 
tensive farm labor recruiting cam- 
paign than in 1945 or any other war 
year because of stepped-up food 
production goals. . . . Because of the 
demands for grains for feed and the 
scarcity of feed, USDA’s 1946 fall 
pig production goal of 31,500,000 
head is 10 per cent (See page 47) 













CHANGE OF ADDRESS: If you plan 
to move soon, please notify us s!x 
weeks in advance. Just send the ad- 
dress label from this copy along with 
your new address. Changes cannot be 
made without old address 
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‘Maybe trees will peg it down,’ 


SAID BILL HENRY 


SAID THE COUNTY AGENT 
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War @ When Bill Henry first started growing tomatoes That fall, after getting his poorest crop, Bill Henry The third season after he put them in, Bill’s locusts 
_ on his 30-acre south field, it was as good tomato land talked with the County Agricultural Agent. were high enough to stop his soil from drifting. Be- 
ple "On. r ° 
vo as you'd want to see. “For very little money,” the County Agent said, cause his cover crops have put back needed humus 
thout The light, sandy loam had lots of humus, and it “you can plant a shelter belt of black locust trees.” into the ground and his soil has stayed put, Bill's 
sed ated Wo early, Dut with « dieniwow cron wear ; : ; tomato yield has increased each year. Last year he 
e will —_— I y . e : oT F He told Bill that locust seedlings cost very little ost tales at ben's ee tha dak abe weiss on 
level. after year, the soil became finer in texture every sea- | = : ; so : got twice as big a crop as he did six years ago. 

t the , ent ‘ and that he’d seen them give wind protection in ; 
onl son and kept losing its organic matter. shuce yoars Now, Bill’s getting ready to cut every other locust 
shout ole + vo. Bill s a io tanae tannin : £2 AC and sell some fence posts. 
It = pa ang - a ee a troul d “In the meantime,” the County Agent said, “I’d oT} indbreak’ ? lividend.” 
jith wind erosion. He’c isple 3 IS, d . . : ‘The eak’s pay ’ extr yidend, 

i “ 1 . om - transplant v4 eye ings, an ; advise a winter cover crop of rye and vetch. Plow it ;, aa eg rea At oc acest a np 
ctory 2 sp £ winds wo y > Ww 7 Oo « ° ° — i 7 rf 7 si , ‘ 
ar the spring hates sw was pretsy near blow them out 0 under in the spring, and it'll put back some of the the County Agent said when bill told him about the 
: the the ground. The soil drifted so that he had to set a Ricienei 1 fence posts. 
veing ae , oe ' . i i 
rae lot of new seedlings. And thase that survived were Le eee aa And advice from the County Agent,” Bill said, 

aha : : onry cust seedlings to go across = ad ’ 

f the held back by wind burn and the beating they got. ae NE , o a “most generally pays an extra dividend to farmers.” 
adel the south and west sides of his field for less than $5. 0 di 

> de- To plant them, he plowed a furrow, dropped the seed- All over the country, farmers are getting help from 

oven- lings 3 feet apart. Then, he refilled the furrow with their County Agents that makes farming better and 

rate the plow and pressed the dirt around the roots with easier. Another thing that good farmers are doing to 

) his feet. farm better and easier is to make full use of electricity. 
iD on 
s and - - 

A. j The Modern F. Electric Farm ! 
nae 7 @ Modern Farm t{S an ric Farm: 
1 not Z 

DT j y 

: ful Z Z| Electricity on the farm can make life more pleasant and work easier. 
nm . % Z : . —" 
ying 7 a If you don’t have electricity, get in touch with the electric service supplier in your area 
lime ; G) if you already have electricity, get your full value out of it by making it do more 
nma- Y y jobs for you. 

; J = 
short To help build up modern farms electrically continues to be the full-time job of « 
| staff of farm specialists in the G-E Farm Industry Division. 
shell, 
laga- 
ag NEWLY DESIGNED G-E ARC 
worn 
worn WELDER FOR THE FARM 
>-half 
1 the With a G-E are welder, you can repair most 
najor metal parts of farm machinery, even make your 
food own farm equipment, right on the farm, 
ment . 
crop If a part on a hay loader breaks, for instance, 
part: just as you’re rushing to get your hay into the 
s for barn ahead of a storm, you can repair it in a few 
vheat minutes with this modern welder. And you’re 
ntry, back in the field. You won’t have to waste pre- 

that cious time taking parts to town, waiting your 
ilf of turn for repairs. And you save money, too. 

s, in- pe = ee ; 

, The new G-E arc welder is designed specially 4 : ore , . 

Be tic for farm use and to meet the requirements of Putting a@ corn crop into the crib is hardly any job at Compress air, automatically and inexpensively, with 
or the rural power supplier in your locality. It is all with a portable elevator powered by an electric motor. a small electric motor and you're all set to do a variety 
“- easy to use. With a few hours’ practice, you'll And it costs less than a penny per 100 bushels. of jobs the easy way. 
r the be able to handle most of your repair jobs. One like this will do a lot of elevating for you, as it can Use the compressor to inflate tires, lubricate farm 
re in- This farm welder is small, compact and easy be moved from job to job. It handles baled hay, small equipment, spray insecticides or paint. It saves time and 
= to move any place where there is adequate grain, and bagged or boxed material, as well as ear corn. work, makes materials go further, do a better job. 

¢ s) . . . . ‘ ~ . 

food power connection. It comes complete, ready to For smooth, even, long-lasting operation, specify a Buy a compressor driven by a G-E electric motor, 
f the use, with full accessories, including handshield, G-E electric motor and control when you buy an elevator. with G-E control, and you can have truly automatic 
d the gloves, electrodes, cable, and detailed instruc- These dependable motors are always ready to go at the operation, It will start and stop, keep the pressure just 
3 fall tions. There are two sizes, 130- and 180- ampere. flick of a switch. right hour after hour, without attention. 

),000 Let your local General Electric dealer help 
e 47) you select the size best suited to your needs and 
advise you about adequate wiring for its use. MORE POWER TO-THE AMERICAN FARMER 
General Electric Company, Farm Industry Divi- 
es GENERAL @& ELECTRIC 
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(Prepared for The Progressive Farmer each month by Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., largest farm management service 
organization in America, in cooperation with our editors.) 


APID regulation changes leave 

some farmers rather bewildered and 
wondering just how to proceed. The 
primary answer is simple. Stay close 
to the sound, long-time system best 
adapted to your farm. 


Do not try to jump in and out. But 
do shift as long-time trends develop. 


Warnings 


® Present food shortages, resulting 
from our efforts to feed the world, 
obscure the fact that farm production 
is running in high gear. About 30 per 
cent more is being pro- 
duced than just prior to 
the war. We were in 
trouble with too much 
for the markets when 
we were producing for 
fewer people than at 
present. 

It is for this reason 
that it is so important 
to use this period to get 
your farm program op- 
erating on a solid basis 
for the long pull ahead. 


© Now is the danger period. It is easy 
to be conservative in periods of de- 
pression. On the other hand it is diffi- 
cult to be cautious in this period of in- 
flation and speculation. 


Dairying Is Safe 


© One of the long-time effects of the 
present acute grain shortages is the 
decline in dairying. It takes time to 
rebuild dairy herds. This is therefore 
a golden opportunity for farmers in the 
South to become firmly established in 
the dairy business. 


® Depression Insurance. Records show 
that dairying tends to remain more 
profitable during depressions than some 
other farm enterprises. Therefore, 
while making big profits now by milk- 
ing cows, you can be building up a 
dairy herd of high-producing cows that 
will continue to show a profit. There 
is a big home market that can be met by 
complete use of year-round pasture. 


Avoid Dairy Losses 


@ How much money will you lose by 
forcing your livestock to live on dry 
pastures? Such loss may show at once 
in smaller milk or cream checks or may 
not show until fall when cattle and 
lambs weigh out less than they should. 


@ Fat put on in the spring actually 
shrinks during the summer in many 
cases. Partly dried up cows never 
come back to full milk production. 


© Feed legume hay to dairy cows, 
lambs, and hogs during the dry sum- 
mer months if you do not have plenty 
of palatable pasture. It is a costly 
substitute for supplemental pastures 
but is more profitable than allowing 





milk production to drop and lambs and 
pigs to stop growth and lose condition, 


© Flies can be controlled with DDT 
and related sprays. No longer need 
milk cows spend energy fighting 
flies and producing blood for flies. 
Practically 100 per cent control of horn. 
flies can be had with a 6/10 per cent 
DDT water spray every two or three 
weeks. 


Feed and Fertilizer 


© This is a year in which to make full 
use of the South’s long growing season 
to grow a succession of crops on the 

same land. Success re- 


quires prompt action, 
Often the plow and 
seeder should follow 


the binder or combine. 
Seed is scarce so buy at 
once. 

®@ Your livestock profits 
may be largely limited 
by the amount of feed 
that will be grown on 
your farm. Therefore, 
keep planting as long as 
you have a reasonable 
chance to produce crops this season. 


@ More mixing of feeds on the farm is 
necessary during this emergency in or- 
der to get better balanced rations: 
Study what you can buy and what you 
have on hand—then combine in the 
way that will get best nutritional 
balance. 


© Fertilizer for fall needs should be 
ordered now. Take delivery as soon 
as it can be had. The coal strike rapid- 
ly cut the supply that will be available. 


Poultry Outlook 


©@ Poultry production is being sharply 
cut back. The number of late chicks 
is expected to be less than half that of 
last year. Those able to produce chick- 
ens for meat will find a strong market. 


@ Turkeys have been started in large 
numbers but many producers will find 
it hard to get the necessary feed to 
keep them growing. This may tend to 
bunch marketings near Christmas. The 
early market may be the best. 


1.7 


® Hogs. Do not jump to the conclu- 
sion that hogs will not pay because 
corn prices are high. Pork price ceil- 
ings are apt to be upped. Plan to far- 
row the usual number of fall pigs. Hog 
numbers are being cut too rapidly. 


® Cattle should be marketed earlier 
than usual. Stocker and feeder prices 
normally drop rapidly beginning about 
June. Often little gain is made during 
the dry hot summer, and fall gains are 
offset by lower fall prices. 


a ryguce rg 
| ts i ime ] Q -<— Attend “Farmers’ Day” at nearest experiment 


Station. 


—Have ewes in thrifty gaining condition for breeding, 
—Clean wheat before selling, use screenings for feed. 
—Rogue dodder from lespedeza and clover seed fields. 
—(Can all fruits and vegetables you’ll need, and more. 
—Get out sand and gravel when the river is low. 


—tTry sabadilla on harlequin and squash bugs —S—. 
—Encourage youngsters in their 4-H projects. 
—Get some good books for summer reading. 
—Cull and sell roosters and nonlaying hens. 
—Provide hogs with shade and fresh water. 
—Check ventilation in the laying house. 
—Turn work stock on pasture at night. 


—Have a Sunday school picnic. 
—Get up a family reunion. 
—Study ways to save labor. 
—Plan for church revivals. 
—Run cultivators shallow. 
—Mow pastures. 
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(At month’s end, put X-mark alongside each item you have attended to.) 
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Ch Bessie had a bot of luck 





You're not depending 
on LUCK when you use 


CHEMICALLY REFINED 
ALORCO CRYOLITE 


Science does a better job 
than Nature. Alorco Cryo- 
lite contains 90% active 
ingredients—chemically re- 
fined sodium fluoaluminate, 
the killing agent which 
makes Cryolite so effective 
an insecticide. 

The controlled particle 
size in Aloreo Cryolite 
imparts excellent spraying 
and dusting properties. It 
wets and mixes readily, and 
provides good suspendibil- 
ity in spray tanks and lines. 
You get maximum, uniform 
coverage, and greater ad- 
hesion. 

Growers have learned, 
through years of experience 
with Alorco Cryolite, that 
here’s an insecticide you 
can depend on. Your dealer 
will give you detailed infor- 


mation, or write . .. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 
subsidiary of 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1968 Gulf Building 


=, 
ALORCO 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


A PRODUCT OF ALCOA - 


CRYOLITE 
INSECTICIDE 











Next 
30 Days 
in the 


CARDEN 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor 













ULY is a difficult time to start 

young vegetables. However, this 
can be done and it will pay. Mois- 
ture is the limiting factor, but this 
can be overcome where one can 
apply sufficient water. Planting on 
low ground or applying a mulch 
will help greatly. At any rate keep 
on planting. 


What to Plant During the 

month I try to 
plant the following: bush and pole 
snapbeans, bush butterbeans, early 
maturing variety 
of roasting ear 
corn, collard, cab- 
bage, tomato, 
table peas, Irish 
potatoes, and ru- 
tabaga turnips. 
Also, when need- 
ed, I make a sec- 
ond planting this 
month of okra, 
cucumbers, and eggplant. In fact 
we can plant practically any vege- 
table now that we ordinarily plant 
in early spring. While it is more 
difficult to get the seed to germinate 
and the young plants to start at this 
time, there are usually fewer weeds 
and insects with which to contend. 


“3 
Mr. Niven 


P Here is am almost 
To Bring Up sure way to get a 
stand during hot and dry weather. 
Open up the row in which seed is 
to be planted, about one and a 
half to twice as deep as for spring 
planting. Fill furrow full of water. 
After water has soaked in, sow the 
seed and cover lightly with dry soil. 
Then finish with leaf mold or other 
rather fine mulching material. Let 
it extend out 2 to 3 inches from 
center of row, both sides. Heavy 
paper, boards, or sacks may be used 
if mulch is not available, but these 
should be removed as soon as seed 
start to sprout. When this is done 
pull more soil in the furrow, as the 
young plants grow. Apply more 
water as the seed come up if soil is 
still dry. When watering, soak the 
ground good. A light sprinkle will 
do more harm than good. 


While better 
Fall Potatoes vields of Irish po- 
tatoes are usually secured from 
spring planting, worth-while yields 
may be secured from summer plant- 
ing. To succeed with the fall crop 
do the following: 1. Prepare ground 
very thoroughly as far ahead of 
planting time as possible. 2. Plant 
a big piece of potato, and about 
twice as deep as for early crop. 3. 
Plant on a cloudy day or late in 


afternoon, opening up furrows just 
ahead of the one dropping the seed 
pieces. 4. Cultivate across rows 
with harrow before seed comes up 
if a crust begins to form or weeds 
and grass start growing. 
I find it far easier 
How to Start to start tomatoes, 
cabbage, collards, and other similar 
vegetables this time of year, by 
planting the seed in the rows where 
they are to grow and then to thin 
them out. I plant four to six seed 
in hills the desired distance apart 
and thin as soon as up and well 
started. The regular transplanting 
is all right but is often difficult in 
hot dry weather. 
Thisand That [ave you 
mulched your 
tomatoes, okra, eggplant, pepper, 
and other long season vegetables? 
This not only saves moisture, checks 
weeds and grass growth, but often 
prolongs the bearing season for 
several weeks. 

Plant some Swiss chard for fall 
and early winter greens. It is some- 
times called cut-and-come-again 
because it grows back quickly after 
being cut. Sow seed rather thick- 
ly in the row, and thin to one plant 
for each 3 to 4 inches. To produce 
well it must havé a rich soil. 

Did you plant some parsnips and 
salsify (oyster plant) last month? If 
not, put in some noav. They are ex- 
cellent and may be left in the gar- 
den throughout the winter, pulling 
as needed. 

If dry weather or other things 
have ruined the early planted okra, 
make another planting now. 

Put in a row or two of cauliflow- 
er for a fall crop. Plant seed in row 
where it is to grow, thin, and handle 
just as for cabbage or collard. A 
moist and rick soil is essential. 

To prevent worms getting in can- 
taloupes continue to dust them 
every 5 to 7 days with rotenone or 
cryolite. Keep it up until the melons 
are ripe. The dusting should have 
started when first blooms appeared. 


Pick out a rich, moist, place for a 
turnip patch. Break the ground 
thoroughly and harrow after each 
rain, preparatory to planting next 
month or early September. Above 
cotton growing section, late July 
planting is usually best. Some treat- 
ment should be given the ground 
where September and early October 
plantings of mustard, spinach, kale, 
Chinese cabbage, onions, etc., are 
to be made. 

Rotate the vegetables as far as 
possible. As a general rule crops 
grown for their roots should follow 
crops grown for their tops and vice 
versa. Continuous planting of the 
same or similar crop will lead to in- 
creased injury from diseases and in- 
sects. 
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Pulsing steadily, hundreds 
of times a mile, your AC 
Fuel Pump is the strong, 
reliable heart of your fuel 
system. It has given you 
long, faithful service be- 
cause of its inbuilt quality 
and scientific design. 


You can prolong that 
faithful service indefinite- 
ly, if you insist upon an AC 
when you replace your 
present pump with a new 
or rebuilt one. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


BUY AC FUEL PUMPS FOR 


UTMOST RELIABILITY 
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NLY Firestone Ground Grip tires will put up and trash and cause tires to slip. It gives Ground 
to 215 extra inches of tread rubber on your Grips a powerful “center bite.” 
tractor. That is because Firestone holds exclusive 


patents on the right to build tires with the longer, Just one cubic inch of rubber isn’t much, 





' ‘ but 215 like it make a set of Firestone summer 
connected, triple-braced traction bars. This extra : ; E Planting 
‘ Ground Grips the toughest, longest lasting, 
tread rubber closes open centers that clog with mud ‘ ‘ pared grout 
best pulling tractor tires on the market. ws on les 
such as Lare 
y ah seed per ac 
You will find many of these 215 cubic inches of an gras 
pounds sor$ 
rubber right in the heart of the Ground Grip tread om per o 
i : millet per a 
where they share the heaviest part of your traction cowpeas an 
nitrate of 
load. That means your tires wear longer. Because started. . . 
= land now a 
the traction bars are connected, they’re protected stone per z 
- 2 - P land now f 
against bending and breaking. This added strength plies of cl 
: N/ é short. Bett 
/ means longer life, too. sorghums; 
/4 And as for pulling, these 215 extra cubic Care of 
~ 1s 4 ai " livestock 
\ 24 inches of tread bar rubber are right in ; 
S~ ss z a and water ¢ 
33 there punching every time they strike the tion becau 
Es y cS z keep them 
é surface, forcing their way into the ground. dean drin 
‘ 3 the coolest 
2 ty a brusl 
1 No wonder, then, that the extra tread rubber in a This montl 
4 , Fe fall.” Quit 
set of Ground Grips increases the drawbar pull of gradually. 
- graze soyb 
your tractor by as much as 16%... or that it aig 
; ; : baves wil 
increases tread life by 40%. And since you get a cord ple 
body that is 14% stronger, Ground Grips are with- 
: Poultry 
Out question your best buy when you need new Tips 
tractor tires. cool place. 
cloth; was 
Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening, over N. B. C. Be cape 
: and Febru 
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gives Superior Pulling Power LONGER STRONGER UP 44 MORE | 
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HOUGHTS FOR A TIME 
oF WORLD FAMINE— 


But whoso hath this world’s goods and 
keeth his brother have need, and shutteth 

his bowels of compassion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him?— 
[John 3:17.... And above all things have 
fervent charity among yourselves: for 
charity shall cover a multitude of sins. 
_] Peter 4:8. . . . I was an hungred, and 
ye gave me no meat. Inasmuch as ye did 
it not to one of the least of these, ye did 
it not to me.—Matthew 25:41, 45. 
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DECORATION BY GRANVILLE BRUCE 























BY THE WAY 


@ At the month’s end besides put- 
ting an x-mark alongside each “Time 
To” item (page 9) that has been at- 
tended to, suppose you see how many 
of the following additional July sug- 
gestions have also had attention. 


Cultivate corn and cotton shal- 
low; deep cultivation now will 
destroy feed roots and reduce 
yields. . . . On rich, well pre- 
pared ground broadcast cowpeas, or plant in 
rows on less fertile land. . . . Plant soybeans, 
such as Laredo, in rows, using 25 to 30 pounds 
sed per acre. .. . For quick feed, broadcast 
Sudan grass seed 25 pounds per acre, or 25 
pounds sorghum cane seed and 1 bushel cow- 
peas per acre, or 25 to 30 pounds German 
millet per acre. .. . Topdress all these except 
cowpeas and soybeans with 100 to 200 pounds 
nitrate of soda as soon as growth is well 
started... .. For sowing alfalfa this fall, break 
land now and disk in 2 tons of ground lime- 
stone per acre. .. . Also break and fertilize 
land now for crimson clover. . . . Seed sup- 
plies of clover, vetch, and winter peas are 
short. Better order early. . .. Try some grain 
sorghums; sow by July 4. 


Summer 
B Planting 


Because sweating removes 
much salt from their bodies, 
work stock need extra salt in 
summer. Give them plenty, 
and water often. ... Hogs need especial atten- 
tion because they have no sweat glands to 
keep them cool. Give abundant shade and 
clean drinking water. Trees provide 
the coolest shade. If no trees are available, 
ty a brush arbor at least 8 feet high... . 
This month dry up milk cows freshening this 
fall. Quit milking suddenly rather than 
gradually. . . . If hog feed is scarce, let them 
graze soybeans when 12 to 15 inches high. If 
soybeans are not grazed too heavily, new 
leaves will form. . . . But to get most from 
beans wait until the pods are half filled. 


Care of 
livestock 


Sell roosters as soon as hatching 
Poultry season is over. Collect eggs 
Tips twice a day and sell twice a 

week, storing meanwhile in a 
cool place. . . . Wipe dirty eggs with a dry 
cloth; washing injures appearance. .. . To 
have capons ready for the market in January 
and February, caponize cockerels now. Give 
no food for 24 hours beforehand; only water 
and soft food for 24 hours afterward. 


After crops are laid by, start 
a new pasture along creek 
banks and branches, cutting 
out briers, bushes, etc. If 
Swampy, ditch it. .. . Keep cockleburs out of 
Pastures. They are poisonous to livestock, 
hogs especially, when plants are young and 
after burs have formed. 


Pasture 
Reminders 


Too Hot for Heavy Editorials 


—_ SAY, I say, somebody knocked!” 

So thundered, Claghorn-like, our fine friend 
John Goodfarmer as his big fists pounded our office 
door and he entered, radiating sunshine as usual. 
John is a hale, hearty, happy, ruddy-faced, horny- 
handed son of the soil, who always reminds us of 
Lowell’s lines in “The Courtin’ ”: 


He was six foot o’ man, A I, 
Clear grit an’ human natur’, 
None could n‘t quicker pitch a ton, 
Nor dror a furrer straighter. 


“It’s too hot to be writing heavy editorials today,” 
he exclaimed. “Or at any rate, it’s too hot for any- 
body to read ’em, which amounts to the same thing 
No use writing ’em unless folks read ’em.” 


“Well, John, that raises a question. Shall we leave 
our editorial columns blank this month or write 
something not too ‘heavy’ as you call it?” 

“Better write somep’n,” announced John. “Just 
to keep subscribers from thinking you’re lazy—or 
finding out you are, that is.” 


What Outlook for World Peace? 


"WELL, John, tell us what you think we ought 
to say in this month’s editorials,” we urged. 

“Oh, well, I might tell you. But the trouble is, we 
don’t agree about some things,” he answered. “For 
instance, I believe you say flatfooted that the world’s 
getting better. I don’t agree. I say it’s getting bet- 
ter in some spots. But in some other spots (and 
mighty big spots at that) it’s getting no better— 
mighty fast.” 

“Where, for example?” 


“War, that’s where, just to begin with. Haven't 
we just ended the bloodiest war in human history?” 


“Yes, John, but isn’t it also true that now for the 
first time in human history we have an organization 
of all nations trying to establish world peace? Al- 
ways heretofore we’ve had only the Rule of the 
Strong. Any strong nation could overpower a weak 
one, and there was no organization the little nation 
could appeal to. Now there is such an organization. 
Of course the Russia-Iran situation seems to have 
been about as badly handled as could be—on both 
sides. Not a single diplomat has been diplomatic. 
But anyhow, isn’t it a great step forward to estab- 
lish the principle that a big nation can no longer 
boss and bully any little nation?” 

“Oh. yes, if we have really done it,” allowed John. 
“But I’ve never seen so many folks in America seem- 
ingly determined to stir up trouble between two 
countries as there are right now—and if newspapers 
and radio folks do that with an ally that was fight- 
ing and dying with us one short year ago, what can 
we expect from such troublemakers in future?” 


What About Strikes? 


‘eI HERE is real danger there,” we admitted, and 
John turned to another subject: 

“All these strikes are somep’n else that makes 

me doubt whether the world’s getting better. I 


want to see wage laborers well paid; they are the 
farmers’ biggest customers. But I don’t want to 
see them so overpaid as to up-up prices of every- 
thing we buy and start inflation. And their con- 
tinual striking without thinking about the welfare of 
other folks—that just makes me downright mad.” 


“What’s the remedy?” we asked. “What do you 
think farmers can do to help promote peace between 
nations and industrial peace and prosperity here in 
America?” : 

“Plenty,” was the reply. “To begin with we’ve 
got to vote for really strong and progressive men 
(and women) for Congress, Senate, Governors, and 
Legislatures. We've got to quit just voting for who- 
ever hollers ‘Nigger’ the loudest—or who calls every- 
body he doesn’t like a Communist. Especially we’ve 
got to vote against candidates who try to buy elec- 
tions with money or liquor. Next I'd say we must 
have sense enough to see that we live in a day 
of organization. It’s through organizations we've got 
to do our biggest work.” 


“What kind of organizations?” we queried. 


“Farm organizations and the churches. The 
churches have got to make folks set up the right sort 
of moral basis for settling all these peace and labor 
problems... and farm organizations have got to be 
a balance wheel between labor and capital. That's 
my view. But just to have organizations, no matter 
whether it’s farm organizations or church organiza- 
tions—that’s not enough. They must be strong or- 
ganizations—mighty strong organizations as com- 
pared with what we’ve got now.” 


Strong Churches and Farm 
Organizations 


¢¢ 4 ND how would you make them strong?” we 
asked. 

“Two ways. First, we’ve got to get more farm 
folks into °em—men and women. Fact is, we men 
have made such a mess of running things, I some- 
times think we better let the women take over. Any- 
how we must elect good folks to office and get 
every farm man and woman active in some farm or- 
ganization. The national labor laws practically com- 
pel every laborer to join and support either AFL, 
CIO, or UMW. Sometimes I think, same way, 
every farmer ought to be compelled to join the Farm 
Bureau, or Grange, or Farmers Union. Anyhow, 
first thing, we’ve got to get more farm families into 
farm organizations. And then, after we get in, we’ve 
got to support our organizations better. As it is now, 
city laborers pay $50 or $100 to their organiza- 
tions for every 50 cents or $1 we farmers pay to our 
organizations. As for most businessmen, they likely 
spend from $100 to $500 for every $1 we farmers 


~pay to our organizations. And talk about coming out 


the little end of the horn—that’s what farmers are 
going to do just as long as we half-starve all our or- 
ganizations. As it is now, sonte farmers’ organ- 
izations have to depend so much on business sup- 
port they can’t fight a clean-cut, all-out battle for 
farmers’ rights—or so it seems to me sometimes.” 

“Mighty glad to have seen you, John,” we re- 
marked as he rose to leave. “And subscribers will 
hardly find your editorials too heavy to read even on 
a hot day. Don’t forget to count us in for that bar- 
becue, fish fry, and family reunion you’re having on 
The Fourth—with those two fine boys of yours back 
from the war at last to enjoy it with you. Just to 
have them back must make the world seem a lot 
better to you than it was last July 4!” 

“You win there—but that’s all I’m allowing you,” 
was all we heard as John went out the door. 
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fet Ready to Sow More WHEAT, 


ITH July at hand it’s time to think about 
and plan for the: fall feed production pro- 
gram. Such plans should now include 
greatly increased acreages of small grains. North 


Carolina needs the feed! North Carolina soils will 
produce good yields of small grains profitably! 


Opportunities in small-grain farming for increas- 
ed farm income and better soil conservation are 
many. Too many farmers have not looked into 
these opportunities. Let’s do so now. 


To begin with, let’s realize to what 
an astonishing extent we are a 
“small grain deficient” state. To 
look at the feed needs of our poul- 
try industry alone will make us see how far we are 
from meeting our own small grains requirements. 
The wheat bran, middlings, and scratch required 
annually for North Carolina 
poultry are equal to about 12 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. In 1944 
our whole North Carolina pro- 
duction was slightly less than 9 
million bushels. In 1948 our pro- 
duction was under 6 million 
bushels. To produce the 12 mil- 
lion bushels needed for our poul- 
try will require an additional 
138,000 acres of wheat, on the 
basis of 1944 average yields. Why should we im- 
port wheat when we can grow it profitably? . . 
Or consider oats. It takes about 110,000 acres of 
oats, or 40 per cent of our crop, to provide enough 
pulverized oats for North Carolina poultry... . 
Add to these poultry requirements the additional 
feed needs of livestock and the food needs of peo- 
ple, and one can easily see that North Carolina 
needs to raise more small grain. 

And happily we can easily seed and harvest 
much larger acreages of wheat, oats, barley. Mech- 
anization of farming operations has reduced per 
acre costs of feed production. Tractor plows, disks, 
grain drills, and the combine make it-possible for a 
farmer to produce small grain with mechanical 
equipment at a low acre-cost as compared with in- 
tertilled crops such as corn, cotton, peanuts, soy- 
beans, and similar crops. 


We Need 
Small Grain 








“But,” you ask, “what are the 
possibilities of producing good 
yields of small grain in North 


We Can Get 
Good Yields 


Carolina?” The answer is found - 


in the yield figures of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the experience of farmers. The research 
program of the Station has given and will con- 
tinue to give to the farmers disease-resistant, high- 
yielding varieties of the various small grains. For 
proof of our ability to produce wheat, oats, and 
barley look at the following table: 





OATS BARLEY WHEAT 
Bu. per Bu. per Bu. per 
acre acre acre 
ESTRELA, 27.8 28.2 
Northern Piedmont, 
Iredell County ............ 46.6 25.8 
Southern Piedmont, 
Cleveland County 39.5 28.2 
Northern Coastal Plain, 
Halifax County ......ccccccccccces- 77.6 42.2 27.1 
Southern Coastal Plain, 
EE re 80.7 47.5 31.1 
Lower Coastal Plain, 
Crrslaw COUsty nceoccoceccescoccceces 59.4 30.0 24.4 
Average yields, 6 stations....69.1 38.9 27.5 


State average (1943, 1944)..22.0 23.2 14.2 


OATS, BARLEY 


@® Carolinas-Virginia farmers should plant 
much more small grain this fall... and then 
sow lespedeza next February or March, thus 
getting two crops with one preparation. With 
tractors and combines most of us can double 
our small grain-lespedeza acreages . . . and 
thus provide 1) food for folks, 2) concen- 
trates, hay, and pasture for animals, and 3) 
better care for soils. 


By L. D. BAVER 
Dean of Agriculture, N. C. State College 


These results indicate several important facts 
that will help to give North Carolina more feed 
and North Carolina farmers more money. First, it 
has been shown that small grains can be produced 
all the way from the mountains to the coast. This 
all-state adaptation is especially true of oats and 
wheat. In the case of barley, yields in the moun- 
tains and in the Lower Coastal area are not so high 
as elsewhere—undoubtedly due to the colder win- 
ters in the mountains and the poorer drained soils 
in the Lower Coastal Plains. If we leave out the 
Onslow and Mountain tests, barley averaged 43.9 
bushels at the other four stations. Second, the 
average farmer can triple his yield of oats and 
double his yield of wheat or barley. This can be 


done by the use of good varieties, good fertil, 
tion, and proper seeding practices. 


But this great increase we can get; 

Hay and grain yields per acre—this is only 
Grazing the story. Practically every small gy 
field can be sowed to lespedezz ; 
late February or early March to produce a hy 
pasture, or seed crop that same year. Besides 
grain harvest, about 2 tons of hay per acre 
be cut if the soil has been properly treated » 
spring and early summer moisture conditions ha 
been good—although the present state average 
less than 1 ton per acre. A good lespedeza field yj 
provide grazing for about one cow per acre dy 
ing the summer months, if properly managed, 
Another feed story with small grains is this: 
make excellent winter and early spring grazj 
crops to supplement permanent pastures. If plant 
ed early and fertilized well with nitrogen, bar 
and oats will provide grazing from six to eigh 
weeks after planting. Every livestock farmer need 
to plan how he can use small grains for pasture g 
well as for grain. 


The value of small grains 
feed is only a part of their tot 
worth on the rolling lands of tl 
state, particularly in the Pie; 
mont and mountains. Small grains followed } 
lespedeza are excellent soil-conserving crops. They 
two crops keep the soil covered and _preveyl 
erosion. Look at the eight-year results of an erosiay 
experiment near Statesville and see how you nef 
to grow small grain on rolling lands to keep you 
soil and improve your land. These results we 
from a rotation of cotton, corn, wheat and le 
pedeza: 


TONS OF SOILLOST PER ACRE EACH YEAR 


From landinCORN.... — 28.7 tor 
From landinCOTION.... — 21.8 ton; 
From land in WHEAT..................- mmm 5.6 tons 
From land in LESPEDEZA.................-.8 1.5 ton 


Small Grains 
Save Soils 





Yes, small grains offer North Carolina farmer 
many opportunities. Our growing livestock indus 
try needs the feed. Our soils need their protec 
tion from erosion. Our farmers need the increased 
income from a-greater diversification of crops. 


By way of summary, one cannot over 
emphasize the following five reason 
why North Carolina -farmers. shouli 
grow more small grains: 


Five 
Reasons 


1. North Carolina is a small grain deficient state. We @ 
not grow enough to feed our poultry and livestock 

2. Nerth Carolina farmers can grow good yields of os 
barley, and wheat. 

3. Small grains not only provide grain but can be used 
supplementary pasture crops as well. 

4. A good crop of lespedeza hay can be harvested the so 
year the grain is removed. Or the lespedeza may be groz# 
during the summer months. 

5. The small grain-lespedeza combination means better 9 
conservation. . 


Let’s make the fall of 1946 a “Small Grain Fall: 
In the August Progressive Farmer complete detai 
on varieties, seeding, and fertilization will be given 





July Work With Fluecured Tobacco 


* 


An Interview with E. G. MOSS 
Assistant Director, Tobacco Experiment Station, Oxford, N. C. 


@ “As the 1946 tobacco crop matures, farm- 
ers need to know the best results of the many 
years of experiments at the Oxford Tobacco 
Station.” So we said to E. G. Moss, as we 
sought this interview with North Carolina’s 
much trusted pioneer tobacco authority. As a 
result, here are four important questions and 
his helpful answers. 


YY HAT are the most important things your ex- 
periments have shown about topping and 
suckering?” was our first question to Mr. Moss. 


“That in order to get the largest yield of quality 
tobacco, the plants must be topped at the right 
time,” said Mr. Moss. “And the right time to top, 
it would seem, is just as early as possible after the 
plants get big enough for you to break out the term- 
inal bud without hurting the adjacent leaves. By 
doing this, all the plant-growth moisture and fer- 
tility is distributed in the 16 to 20 leaves on the 


plant instead of being wasted in the top which’ 
never harvested. In a series of tests, tobacco that 
was topped and suckered gave from 150 to 2 
more pounds per acre in yield and from $75 to $13 
more cash per acre than tobacco not topped al 
suckered. It would seem, therefore, that an extt 
effort to top and sucker tobacco should be mat! 
this year.” 


“What about insects?” was 0 
next question. 

“The hornworm is a seriou 
menace to tobacco farmers 
neglected. But it can be prevented if dusting ° 
spraying is started in time. As soon as a few sma 
worms are seen on the plant, the following contr 
measures can be used: Mix 6 pounds cryolite wit! 
50 gallons water and use as a spray. Or mix 
pounds arsenate of lead and 1 pound of Paris gree! 
and of this mixture take 1% to 2 pounds with 50 g2 
lons of water and apply as a spray. Cryolite givé 
better control as a spray than as a dust. Groweé 
can get detailed instructions from county agents ° 
state entomologists. The important (See page 1 


Kill Hornworms 
Early 
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FORAGE plants have their high- 
est protein content when they are 
in the young growing stage but 
yields increase rapidly up to the 
blooming stage. Leaf-shedding 
at the bottom of the plants also 
begins about the time forage 
plants bloom and the plants de- 
velop woody fibers. Since the 
leaf is the part of the plant that 
contains the most feeding value 
and since woody fiber is indigestible, it is im- 
portant that the plants be harvested before de- 
terioration in either of these ways begins. 


Dr. Hutcheson 


1. In the case of alfalfa, harvest 
should begin when one-tenth to one- 
fourth of the plants are in full bloom 
and. should continue rapidly until 
completed. If blooming is delayed by weather condi- 
tions, cut when new shoots reach a height of 1 to 2 
inches. 

2. Leaf clovers produce the highest yields of total 
digestible nutrients when cut at or near the full bloom 
stage. This is also the time for cutting hay grasses such 
as timothy and orchardgrass. 

$. If legumes and grasses such as clover and timothy 
are sowed together, the time to cut is when the leg- 
umes are at the proper stage. 

4, When cereals are used for hay, the best stage for 
cutting is when the heads are emerging and before 
gain formation begins. 

5. Cut soybeans and cowpeas when the first pods are 
about full. 

6. Annual lespedeza should be cut when in full 
bloom. Lespedeza sericea is an exception and cuttings 
should be as often as the plants reach a height of 12 
to 15 inches. 


Best Rules 
for Cutting 


After hay is cut, it is desirable 
to cure as rapidly as possible. 
Save as many leaves and as 
much of the green color as 
you can. If the hay is left to cure in the 
swath as it falls from the mower, it is likely to be- 
come bleached on top and, when handled, lose 
most of the leaves from the top layer. For this 
reason it is important to cure as much as possible 
inthe windrow. Many good growers cut their hay 
in the afternoon, when the plants contain the low- 


Save That 
Green Color! 


xk wk * 


We Congratulate — 


ENRY E. Hutcheson just re-elected president of 

the Virginia State Dairymen’s Association. 

-S. F. McClure of Spottswood, just elected presi- 
dent of the Virginia Sheep Breeders Association. 

—Paul W. Wright just selected as Industrial For- 
ester by the Atlantic Coast Line Railway, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, N. C. 

—All South Carolina farmers because the Su- 
preme Court has just declared constitutional the 
South Carolina law providing for refund of the 5- 
cent state tax on gasoline used in farm tractors. 


Coming Events 


I. North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia 
Party Primaries: South Carolina, July 30; Virginia, 
Aug. 8. 
powcing dates in N. C. Five-Acre Cotton Contest, 
uy | 
Lost Colony Celebration, Roanoke Island, N. C., 
every night except Monday and Tuesday, July 1-Au- 
gust 31. 
Dairy Short Course, Clemson College, Clemson, 
§.C., Tulv 23, 24. 25. 
Annual 4-H Short Course, State College, Raleigh, 
Aug. 12-17. 
N. C. Farm and Home Week, State College, Ra- 
leigh, Aug. 19-23. 
II. National 


National Farm Safety Week, July 21-27. 
go/National Turkey Federation, St. Louis, Mo., July 
“25. 


International Baby Chick Convention, St. Louis, Mo., 
uly 23-26. 

_American Institute of Cooperation, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Aug. 26-30. 

American Soybean Association, St. Louis, Aug. 

-30, 


New moon, June 28; full, July 14. 


BETTER 





By T. B. HUTCHESON 
Dean, VPI, Blacksburg, Va. 


© Estimating that 50 per cent of the feeding 
value of Virginia’s hay crop is lost between the 
time the forage is in the proper stage for har- 
vest and when it is fed to livestock, Dr. Hutch- 
eson here tells how to avoid the four chief 
causes: 1) cutting at the wrong time; 2) leav- 
ing the hay in the swath too long; 3) storing 
when too wet; 4) improper storage. 


est amount of sap, and as soon as the dew is off 
the following day rake into small windrows and 
leave in these windrows until dry enough to store. 
In case of rains while in the windrow, the windrows 
are turned over as soon as they are dried on top. 
Side delivery rakes are excellent for this purpose. 
It is very desirable that the windrows be small and 
loose so that the air can penetrate them. 


Another important consideration is to 
avoid cutting hay when the ground 
is wet. Nothing is gained by this as 
hay, unless very thin, cannot cure on 
wet soil. It is better to delay cutting for a few hours 
until the soil is dry on top. 


Hay should not contain more than 25 per cent 
moisture when stored. This stage is usually reach- 
ed when the hay rattles and there are no green or 
wet bunches present. Too much moisture from 
rains or dews is much more serious than that from 
plant sap. If hay must be stored before it is thor- 
oughly dry, the application of 5 pounds of salt to 
the ton will have a tendency to keep down molds, 
but it usually causes the hay to turn brown though 
it does not rot. 


Avoid 
Moisture 


The most serious losses of hay occur 
when the hay is stacked in small 
stacks in the field. In 2-ton stacks 
these losses frequently run to 25 per 
cent, due to rotting at the bottom and weathering 
on the tops and sides. If hay must be stacked, 
large stacks or ricks should be made and brush, 
boards, or poles should be placed at the bottom to 


Curing in 
Stacks 





protect the hay from immediate contact with the 
ground. It is also well to finish out these stacks 
with low quality hay as the top of the stack is 
never good feed regardless of what is used to make 
it. Of course hay should be stored under roofs 
whenever practical. Early baling or baling from 
the windrows and then stacking and covering the 
bales is another good way of preventing waste 
when hay barns are not available. 

The most modern way of curing hay is in barns 
equipped with hay dryers. Wilted hay is placed in 
the barns on these dryers and curing is completed 
by forcing air through the hay. These dryers have 
given unusual satisfaction where used and solve 
the problem of making leafy green hay. They will 
probably become standard equipment in hay barns 
when labor and materials are again available at 
moderate prices. 





Barbecued Hos 


NE of our most successful community 

affairs every year is the annual barbe- 
cue, replacing Farm Bureau night in Au- 
gust. Only one affair has ever brought out 
more people, and that was our harvest 
festival one fall. 

The committees we have found neces- 
sary are those on Food, Recreation, Pro- 
gram (those two sometimes combined), 
and Tickets. Selection of place, exact day, and 
other general problems the officers and all com- 
mittees work out together. 

Of course, such things as accessibility to all fami- 
lies, water supply, swimming, playground space, 
shade, and table facilities have to be considered in 
picking the spot. A late afternoon and night affair 
we have found as successful as a midday barbecue. 


Many a committee would feel cheated if its own 
members didn’t barbecue the meat; we have been 
able to get ours done “just so” for very low cost, so 
mostly we simply supply the hogs and lambs or 
goats and get back the meat ready to serve. With 
a mixed crowd, a pound of raw meat per person is 
ample. Fifty pounds of ice, 4 dozen lemons, and 10 
pounds of sugar will provide lemonade for 50, un- 
less it is to be served all day. Unused bread can 
ordinarily be returned; a loaf, however, to every 6 
persons (not all men) is usually enough. 

Slaw, Brunswick stew, potato salad, pickle, and 
the other fixin’s can be provided to suit the crowd. 
We have both bought cups, plates, etc., and let 
every family provide for itself and guests. Both 





Mr. Nunn 


ALEXANDER NUNN 


pitality By 


plans are workable. We usually ask every 
family to bring a cake or pies. 

For all-day recreation, horseshoes, dom- 
inoes, checkers, jump ropes, baseball or 
softball equipment, plus someone to enter- 
tain the little fellows, and comfortable 
seating space for all the older folks have 
taken care of everybody. One year, we 
had our meal in late afternoon (horseshoes 
and washers for the youngsters beforehand), fol- 
lowed by a showing of club calves and horses, 
group singing, stunts, music by our local orchestra, 
and finally the FFA picture, “The Green Hand.” 
We still have an ambition some year to build the 
day around a historical pageant. 


If the barbecue is to be held some distance from 
any home, some program committee member ought 
to provide iodine, adhesive tape, gauze, mercuro- 
chrome strips, and peroxide. 


Our financing is largely provided by dues of 10 
cents per month per family which also covers the 
barbecue cost. Some may give a hen, or butter, or 
corn, or tomatoes, or something else for the stew. 
Those bringing visitors pay a small charge, more 
for adults than for children. To help the food com- 
mittee we try to be fairly certain several days in 
advance how many will attend. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For the best letter telling now any other 
community puts on its special summer barbecue, fish fry, or 
picnic, we'll pay $5, with $2 each for all other letters printed. 
Put letters in 300 words or less and mail by July 15. 
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T many places over South Carolina 
A I have seen trial plantings of the 

new Dixie Wonder winter pea. All 
reports are the same—it makes fine 
growth and is much earlier than Austrian 
winter peas. It certainly seems to fill 
a long-felt need—a rugged winter leg- 
ume that makes its growth in time to 
permit early preparation of land for 
summer crops. Progressive Farmer 
readers should keep it in mind for at 
least a trial. Here are some typical 
reports. 

County Agent W. R. Gray of Green- 
ville says: “Dixie Wonder is at least 30 
days earlier than or- 
dinary winter peas. 
On April 4 they were 
better than knee-high, 
in full bloom, and car- 
ried two to three times 
as much green matter 
to turn under as did 
the common Austrian 
peas right alongside 
them.” 

Verner S. Bockley, Lexington Coun: 
ty farmer, says: “Dixie Wonder is the e 
nearest thing to my ideal of an early 
winter legume. I turned the first ones 
on March 1 and they had about four 
times the green matter of the old sort.” 
County Agent E. H. Jordan of Dor- 
chester says that one field planted in 
February was 18 inches high in mid- 
April! And W. M. Jaques of Colleton 
County says: “They beat anything | 
ever planted.as a cover crop. I grazed 
them until late February and they were 
2 feet high on March 26.” 

They seed abundantly. Several farm- 





Mr. Eleozer 





growing silage in winter, filling silos in spring. . 


NEW FEED CROPS, 
— MONEY CROPS, 
and SAFETY PLANS 


By J. M. ELEAZER 


Clemson Information Specialist 


Not only Senator Claghorn but all South Carolina 
readers, that is, should rejoice over reports of the new 
“Dixie Wonder” winter pea. . . . Let’s also note news of 
.. Also 
news of sweet potatoes and Turkish tobacco as “money 
crops.” ... And news of progressive youth—raising fine 


cattle, operating big machines, practicing safety rules. 


All of which gives rise to the que; 
tion, “Why advertise ‘Kansas City 
steaks’ in the Southeast when the best 
is meant?” With fine yearlings fed oy 
to the very pink of condition by our farp 
youngsters, why not coin a new name 
for the ultimate in good steaks? Why 
not say “4-H Steaks, FFA Chops,” ete? 


In the Low County 
recently I saw a fam 
machine that had pe. 
manently crippled two 
young men on the same farm. Machin. 
ery is coming, even if it kills. But there 
is no use for us to let it kill. 

We have lived with mules sing 
George Washington brought them here, 
There is crippling power and even death 
in a mule’s heels, but we avoid them, 

A prominent plank in Clemson’s plat. 
form for South Carolina farms this year 
is farm machinery schools which stress 
sound safety rules. For two years ip. 
tensive training schools have been con. 
ducted at the summer 4-H club camps 
in the care, maintenance, and operation 
of tractors. Last summer 957 boys from 
86 counties took these courses, accord: 
ing to C. V. Phagan, extension engineer, 


Getting Rid of 


Johnson Grass 
FT Ow ean I get rid of Johnson or 


Means grass?” 

This is a rather a large order but the 
following eight-point program is about 
the best that can now be recommended: 


1) Cut field and remove hay and trash. 


Let’s Learn 
Safety 











ers will try them with a combine. 





2) Plow close with turnplow not deeper 





Growing silage in the 
winter—that is what I 
find farmers doing 
more and more over 
the state. The labor shortage and good 
business direct them to it. 

“It’s a good feeling in May to know 
that your next winter's silage is already 
in the silo,” says County Agent Zeke 
Robinson of Abbeville. Neil W. Trask 
there has filled two 300-ton silos with 
barley, getting 8 tons of silage per acre 
from barley that would have made about 
60 bushels of grain. For several years 
Master Farmer L. D. Holmes of John- 
ston has been filling a large trench silo 
with bundled oats cut just as it starts 
ripening. The bundles are packed down 
and go through the curing process just 
as chopped silage. Stock relish it and 
clean it up. 

Thus we move on to new and better 
ways, and the man-killing job of silo- 
filling in July or August is eliminated. 


Barley, Oats 
for Silos 


Science is also helping 
farmers control the bugs 
and blights that used to 
almost ruin us at times. 
There’s sabadilla dust. It kills harlequin bugs, 
squash bugs, chinch bugs. 

I also hear of fine results wherever Fermate was 
used to control bluemold in tobacco beds. Every 
county agent I have talked with in the tobacco 
section reports uniformly good results. So it looks 
like we have“at last a practical farm method of 
controlling bluemold. 


Controlling Bugs 
and Blights 


Even if a farmer has bad luck and 
his crops are ruined by storm or 
drouth, there is help for him he 
didn’t use to have. For example, 
crop insurance on cotton was taken out by 531 
farmers this year as compared with 378 last year. 
Mr.Seymour, AAA man of Sumter County, says 
farmers like the new basis of premiums better than 
the old. As one farmer put it, “It’s worth what it 
costs just so you can be unconcerned when a thun- 
derstorm strikes. With my crop insured I can 
sleep right on through it.” 


Crop 
Insurance 


New money crops also keep com- 
ing along. There’s E. M. Meares 
of Horry County, in the heart of 
the Tobacco Belt, who also likes 
sweet potatoes. Last fall he sold 2% acres of them 
at digging time for $1,800. But he grows ‘em nght, 
and more farmers must be willing to “take pains” as 


New Money 
Crops 





July 21-27 is Farm Safe- 
ty Week, but better obey 
all the rules with ma- 
all the year. 


chinery, 





Meares does if the sweet potato is to become the 
great new “money crop” it ought to be. 

Another new money crop in our Upper Pied- 
mont section may develop from Turkish tobacco 
experiments now under way—15 in Oconee Coun- 
ty, 6 in Anderson, 4 Greenville, 3 in Pickens. Re- 
quiring much hand labor, this Turkish crop is 
thought to be well suited both to the climate and 
small farms that abound in this area. 


I wonder if farmers want to see 
price ceilings go? If they go, 
support prices will likely go 
too. I saw hundreds of acres of 
fine lettuce plowed under last spring. No “sup. 
port price” there. And it can happen to anything 
we produce. Remember, we sailed blissfully on 
a sea of high prices for about a year after the first 
World War. The peak year also saw us hit bottom. 

Surely, few of us like controls and supports. 
But, in this topsy-turvy world, farm production is 
a mighty gamble without some stabilizing assur- 
ance. Personally, I would not kick ’em out too soon. 


What About 
Price Control? 


As last month’s Progressive 
Farmer indicated, youth was on 
parade at the seven South Caro- 
lina fat stock shows this spring. 
Six out of the seven grand championships went 
to 4-H clubsters, as did the reserve championship 
at the seventh: Out of 965 halter cattle, 4-H’ers 
accounted for 615 (477 white and 138 Negro), 
with FFA, JHA, and farmers furnishing the balance. 


“4-H Steaks, 
FFA Chops” 


than 3 inches. 

38) Harrow with drag harrow, pulling 
roots to surface. 

4) Repeat harrowing in three to five days 
(harrow only in dry weather). 

5) Break again with turnplow, going 5 
inches deep. 

6) Continue plowing and harrowing u- 
til 4 to 6 weeks before the average date of 
first frost. Then sow 2% bushels oats, | 
bushel rye, 25 pounds hairy vetch to acre 

7) When the oats are in bloom next 
April, cut crop and remove the hay. 

8) Then prepare a good seedbed and 
sow thick broadcasting of cowpeas or soys 


Free Building Plans 


JOT only Northern towns but our own 
Carolinas-Virginia towns and cities 
would buy twice as many sweet potatoes 
if farmers would provide them properly 
graded and cured all the year-round. 
... And the sweet potato curing house 
is just one kind of farm building that 
may interest you now. Some timely 
free building plans now offered by your 
state agricultural colleges (ask for any others you 
may wish) include the following: 


I. For Virginia Readers 


-1.11—Two story beef cattle barn (40 head) 
12—Corn crib (2,000 bushels) 

11—Sweet potato storage (500 bushels) 
12—A-shaped individual hog house 


-3. 
2. 


Address orders to C. E. Seitz, Extension Agricul- 
tural Egineer, VPI., Blacksburg, Va. 


II. For North Carolina Readers 
167-R—Tobacco barn 
5020—Sweet potato house—1,000 bushels 
$-519—Septic tank 
5179—Sweet potato house—500 bushels 
127-R—Laying house—100 hens 

Address orders to D. §. Weaver, Extension Agricul 

tural Engineer, State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Ill, For South Carolina Readers 


137—Mule barn—six stalls 
165 —-Goneeal barn—hay storage in middle, sheds 00 
sides 

129—Heifer and calf barn 
5586—Rat proof corn crib—700 bushels 

1382—16 x 16 tobacco barn 

10—Hog self-feeder, swing box type 

Address orders to C. V. Phagan, Extension Agricul 
tural Engineer, Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 


Also look in our advertising columns for valuable 
building plans offered by our guaranteed advertisers 
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(ROSSBREEDING PAYS WITH CATTLE AND HOGS 


By WM. C. LaRUE 


Associate Editor 


@ Recently agricultural editors from all over 
the United States visited the famous United 
States Department of Agriculture Research 
Center at Beltsville, Md. “The things that 
amazed us most related to livestock,” says Mr. 
LaRue. 


crossbred cattle and hogs, reported here. 


Most remarkable is the news about 





Imported Red Dane bull, proved at Beltsville— 
only bull of that breed used in crossbreeding. 


ee EE, whiz! A fellow could easily get lost at 

this place,” exclaimed one of a hundred 

farm editors on a recent tour of the 14,000- 
acre United States Department of Agriculture Re- 
search Center, Beltsville, Md. We were amazed at 
the sheer immensity of land, buildings, and equip- 
ment with 2,000 personnel, 3,000 farm animals, 
10,000 birds, and 5,000 small animals—all devoted 
to gaining new scientific knowledge helpful to 
America’s 6 million farmers. 

“Revolutionary” is the term applied to startling 
possibilities in crossbreeding animals as a result of 
spectacular achievements which are of growing in- 
terest to livestock producers. Most remarkable to 
us was the electrifying 20 per cent jump in milk and 
butterfat production resulting from “increased hy- 
brid vigor” after two- and three-breed crossings of 
dairy cattle. ; 


biti Pe 
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Group of 4 Holstein X Guernsey hybrid cows—cow on left produced 683 pounds butterfat first 


milking year. These two-breed cows are next bred to the Red Dane bull for three-breed hybrids. 


“We believe crossbreeding ushers in a new day 
in dairy cattle production,” declared Bureau of 
Animal Industry Chief O. E. Reed, who welcomed 
the editors and presented M. H. Fohrman, head of 
the division of dairy cattle breeding, feeding, and 
management investigations. 


Mr. Fohrman said the striking in- 
creases brought about in hybridizing 
corn and by crossing beef cattle, 
hogs, and chickens suggested that 
similar hybrid vigor might be attained in crossing 
dairy cattle. Starting in 1939, four dairy breeds 
were used in the crossbreeding experiment. Foun- 
dation females from the Station’s field station herds 
comprised Holsteins from Montana, Jerseys from 
Tennessee, Guernseys from South Carolina, Red 
Dane females, and Holstein and Jersey sires bred at 
Beltsville, and an imported Red Dane sire. All 
males and females used were of known producing 
and transmitting ability. In the first phase of the 
program only two breeds were crossed. In the sec- 
ond phase the two-breed females were bred to Red 
Danish proved sires. Resulting three-breed females 


3-Phase 
Program 





JULY WORK WITH FLUECURED TOBACCO 


From page 12) _ thing to do is to spray for worms 
when they are small. It is very hard to kill grown 
worms with any poison.” 


“In former articles in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer you have said 
that when it comes to harvest- 
ing tobacco too many farmers 
‘get behind before they start.’ Are you still -varning 
growers to start harvesting earlier than most of 
them have been doing?” 

“Yes, sir, 1am. All our tests show that growers 
should start harvesting early. Just as soon as bot- 
tom leaves show a slight yellowing, put in the barn. 
Don’t let these leaves get overripe; they will cure 
a brighter color and have fewer dead leaves if 
primed on the green side. There is no excuse for 
the first priming being allowed to get so ripe that it 
cures out with no substance and is worthless. The 
remedy is: Start priming a week earlier and keep 
up with the harvesting from then on. As the har- 
vesting progresses, more time can be given for the 
leaves to mature and ripen.” 


Start Harvest 
Earlier 


“About curing tobacco a lot 
of new methods are being 
tried,” we continued, “and 
Progressive Farmer readers 
would be especially interested in what you can re- 
port about them. What would you say?” 

“Well, of course, most tobacco heretofore has 
been cured with wood in one-to-two brick furnaces 
per barn. Generally speaking, a good job has been 
done, although a lot of energy was used and a lot 
af sleep lost in the process. Too much labor that 
should have been used in the field keeping suckers 
and worms off the tobacco has been used in watch- 
ing the fires in the barn. All this is being rapidly 


Curing Methods: 
Old and New 


changed. All. over the fluecured belt oil burners 
and coal stokers are being installed. Most of these 
new outfits will prove satisfactory if properly in- 
stalled and the proper controls are used. There is 
available an electrically operated oil burning stoker 
in addition to the coal stoker, but | am not yet pre- 
pared to make a statement about the economy of 
the new oil stoker. 


“In all curing, proper ventilation is very essential. 
It should be so regulated that the moisture is driven 
off slowly, thereby letting the tobacco dry and cure 
properly. All green tobacco has 80 to 85 per cent 
moisture at the time it is harvested. The No. 1 
problem is to get rid of this moisture without injur- 
ing the color and texture of the leaf. After the color 
is ‘set’ in the leaf, then the drying process can be 
speeded up without much danger of injury to the 
quality.” 


“Any other message to our to- 
bacco growing readers?” we 
asked in conclusion. 

“Just one more thing,” an- 
swered Mr. Moss. “Tell ’em, please, please, take 
precautions to prevent burning up the tobacco 
barn. Most barn fires are caused by carelessness at 
some one of three points: Either 1) the furnace is 
poorly built, 2) the pipes or flues either do not have 
enough elevation, thus causing the fires to bank in 


Three Danger 
Points 


_the furnace, or 3) too much elevation causes the 


heat to get out of the barn too fast, consuming too 
much fuel for the amount of heat required in the 
barn. Another big cause of barn fires is crowding 
too much tobacco in the barn—especially in the 
corners which are usually the cold spots. Both these 
troubles can be eliminated by using a little precau- 
tion and good old common ‘horse sense’.” 


were then bred to either a Jersey or Holstein proved 
sire in the third phase. 

“We are after genetic improvement, that is, im- 
provement not due to environment,” said Mr. Fohr- 
man. “We carry on breeding work without selec- 
tion.” The experiment differs from other cross- 
breeding in that only a limited number of inter- 
hybrid matings are to be tried. New genes (units 
of inheritance) are introduced through proved sires. 


Facts and findings to date 
show that 32 crossbred hei- 
fers (two breeds) averaged 
12,542 pounds milk testing 
4.64 per cent butterfat or 592 pounds butterfat 
with three milkings for 365 days—or 20 per cent 
more than expected production. The great majority 
vf crossbred heifers were better producers than 
their dams. Only 4 three-bred heifers have finished 
365-day lactation records, but they averaged 14,- 
837 pounds milk and 645 pounds butterfat or 53 
pounds more than their dams averaged. Another 
three-breed heifer from a Jersey X Holstein dam 
and a Red Dane sire is now producing at the amaz- 
ing rate of nearly 2 pounds butterfat a day! 

Five other important conclusions drawn from 
these tests of crossbred cattle are: 

1. Butterfat production varies less than 10 
pounds from high to low month. 

2. Production-proved foundation stock and 
proved sires should be used in making crosses. 

3. When proved stock is used, this method has 
repeatability. 

4. It promises greater usefulness of registered 
cattle because it relies on the use of proved sires as 
essential in maintaining high production levels. 

5. It fits well into artificial insemination, ena- 
bling dairymen with good grade herds to produce 
crossbred calves for sale as surplus milkers. 


Results With 
Crossbred Cattle 


The commercial dairyman of the 
South may find hybridizing of prac- 
tical value to increase production in 
his herd, and to increase the sale 
value of surplus females. If he belongs to an arti- 
ficial breeding association, he can order semen from 
proved bulls of other breeds than his own to im- 
pregnate his cows. In the USA over 500,000 cows 
and in Denmark 25 per cent of all cows are already 
bred artificially. 


Southern 
Dairymen 


Dr. John H. Zeller in charge of swine 
research showed us a new race of cross- 
bred hogs, strangely elongated but 
holding smooth, meaty lines. The Dan- 
ish Landrace was crossed with several American 
breeds: Poland-China, Duroc-Jersey, Hampshire, 
and Yorkshire. Berkshires are being used in similar 
crosses at the University of Maryland. Data col- 
lected over a 10-year period show that the new 
strains being developed have various points of su- 
periority over the parent breeds. The hogs are 
intermediate in type and, when slaughtered at live 
weights of 225 pounds, cut out good meat-type car- 
casses, that yield a high percentage of the more 
valuable commercial cuts, without excessive 
amounts of fat. A limited number of boars from 
these strains are being tested in farmers’ herds to 
determine their value for commercial pork produc- 
tion under different environmental conditions. 


Hybrid 
Hogs 
















“Mom, I’m back. 
‘ - I made it all 
right. . .. I sure 
wish you were at 
the house. ... ” 
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“Ain’t got any at home,” Milt said. 
“Dad and Mom were both dead be- 
fore the war. I had been batchin’. 
That’s why I need some sandwiches 
for supper,” he said, and then added, 
smiling broadly, “I aim to eat supper 
at home after these four years...” 

While Denny made up the sand- 
wiches, a girl came toward him. 

“Anything else?” she asked. 

Milt looked at her. Sorhehow she 
reminded him of another girl. Maybe 
it was just the smell of her perfume. 
He thought it smelled a little like 
clover blossoms. 


** 4 CUP of coffee,” he said. He 

looked at the girl while she 
poured the coffee. He noticed her 
light blond hair. Maybe it was that 
. . . that and the smell of the clover 
blossoms. 

He sipped his coffee slowly. It was 
a good way to think back, and now 
he could remember how plainly he'd 
seen that big sloping clover field 
from the other side of the world—even 
how he’d come back to run through 
it, holding Amy Atwood by the hand. 
He could remember Amy had been 
such a tomboy when she was a little 
girl, He was wondering what she 
grew up to look like. Milton was 22 
now, and Amy, he remembered, was 
14 when he went off to war. That 
would make her 18 now. .. . She 
must look something like the girl be- 
hind the counter. 

Then he thought of something else, 
and when the girl came by again, he 
said, “I'd like to buy a pound of that 
good coffee.” 

She shook her head. “Sorry, we 
don’t sell coffee like that... .” 

Denny heard and looked up and 
grinned. 


“Milt Won't Be 
Batching Long 


By MARK HAGER 


@ Mark Hager, gifted young West Virginia writer, early won 


recognition from The Progressive Farmer. Now his work appears 


in leading national magazines. This pleasing love story of a 
soldier boy’s return to his old home has a quiet charm that is 
characteristic of all Mr. Hager writes. Everybody will enjoy it. 


or throw them away, and Milt had no one to send 
his clothes back to. He guessed his blue suit would 
be pretty musty and moldy by now. 

He took the footpath that went up the ridge. }t 
was full of last year’s leaves, but they felt good 
around his ankles; now and then he was boyish 
again as he waded the leaves, dragging his feet 
through them where they were deepest. 

Near the foot of the ridge the path forked on 
top of the pine knoll as if to throw arms around 
the little cemetery. He stopped at the white fence, 
took off his hat, and said slowly and softly: 

“Mom, I'm back . . . I made it all right . . .] 
sure wish you were at the house...” 

Taking out his handkerchief he blew his nose, 
picked up his bag and walked on. Stopping at the 
schoolhouse gate, he went up to the white “Honor 
Roll” board nailed to a big spruce pine. The months 
of sunshine and rain had dimmed the names, but 
he found his own no more than a dozen from the 
top. He also saw three gold stars, and a feeling 
came over him that he was lucky. Walking around 
the old spruce pine, he saw the hearts carved in the 
bark. He wondered why he’d never noticed these 
before. Looking up at the little flag on top of the 
schoolhouse he saluted, standing for a full minute 
watching it and recalling all the far-away countries 
in which he had seen it since 1942. 


‘ETTING near home he climbed on the gate 

* where the road turned off up to the house. 
From the gate he could almost see the house, but 
he was in no hurry. There would be no one to greet 
him. Of course, after he made a cup of coffee and 
ate some sandwiches, he would walk on up the road 
to the Atwood’s. He would see Amy and see how 
much she’d grown; and would find if her hair was 
still blond. The Atwoods, he guessed, would want 
to know about the war. He was thinking of things 
he’d tell them; he thought, too, of things he never 
would. There was no use to tell them how blood 
feels on the bottom of your shoes when you walk 
in it—slick like axle grease—or how men reel when 
they’re wounded, as if they’re drunk. No need to 
tell that. 

As he approached the house, he wondered why 
it stayed so white. He thought the house 
looked whiter than he’d ever seen it. May- 
be, he guessed, it had bleached a little more 
in the rains and the suns; but the porch 
would be covered with leaves. Mom had 
always had such a time keeping the maple 
leaves swept off the porch, and with four 
years’ accumulation—it must be a sight! 

He stopped at the woodyard where he’d 
chopped stovewood so often, but it had 
no fresh chips like it used to have, and the 
axe wasn’t sticking in the chopping block. 
He remembered he’d put the axe in the 
little blacksmith shop his dad had used. Go- 
ing down to the spring he got a drink, look- 
ed around, and noticed something he'd for- 
gotten to take in when he'd left. It was his 
mom’s old black wash-kettle. He noticed 
still in it the two-thirds of a broom-handle 
that she used to punch the boiling clothes; 
he noticed the three black rocks on which 








Green Meadows, it was four o’clock in the 

afternoon, and a mild May wind was blow- 
ing. For a minute he stood on the station plat- 
form, holding his one bag in his hand, looking 
up and down at the familiar scenes of his home 
town. 

Then he walked across the street to Denny’s 
Restaurant. Inside he dropped his bag on the 
floor and sat down on a stool opposite where 
Denny was making up sandwiches. 

“Make me four to take out,” Milton said. Denny 
looked up rather quickly. 

“Why, it’s Milt back!” he cried, wiping his hands 
on his apron and reaching across to shake Milton’s 
hand. “Remember you on the football team. Are 
you out for good?” 

“Yeah,” Milt answered. “Home to stay .. . 

“Fine,” said Denny. “Your folks will be glad...” 


W “HEN Milton Rhodes got off the train at 


»”> 


“Sure,” he said, “you can have a pound of coffee 
—a soldier home from the war.” 

Milt took the coffee, unzipped his bag, crammed 
it in with the bag of sandwiches, and walked across 
to the bus station. Three miles up the creek he 
got off. A few steps away he noticed the old 
familiar place in the wire fence where it was 
sagged from people climbing over it to come across 
the ridge the near way. He stepped over the fence 
and listened to the sound of his feet on the creek 
gravels. Out in the middle of the old mossy foot- 
log he stopped and stood looking at his image in 
the cool clear water. Now and then a fish would 
jump at a fly or a bug. He was remembering a good 
deal of water had flowed under the footlog since he 
crossed it back in the spring of 1942. He wonder- 
ed what had ever become of the blue work-shirt 
and the old plow shoes he wore that day. Folks 
had said it was no use to wear your Sunday clothes 
off to war because you’d have to send them back 


the kettle was set, the black dead embers. 
As he walked back toward the house, he noticed 
the constant sifting of dust and pollen from the 
big sycamore tree by the spring and the heaven of 
white blooms that was the apple orchard. He 
stood and looked at the wilderness of blooms in the 
peaceful stillness of evening and wondered how 
such a world could have wars and sticky blood. 
On the other slope was the clover field. It was 
green now, but not blooming. 


**y WONDER,” he was saying to himself, “if Amy 
is too big now for us to run down that slope 
again after the clover blooms.” 

Then he tried to dismiss it quickly. “Why, 
shucks! Amy must be grown-up... maybe married. 
I'll slip over there after awhile and see...” 

Now he was back at the rock step of the porch. 
“No leaves!” he said. He stopped and stared. The 
porch was swept clean. A broom stood by the door. 

He studied that over. 

“I bet that’s been Mrs. Atwood,” (See page 34) 
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You look SHARP } 
because you get the f 
best-looking shaves 
any man ever had! ’ 
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You feel $HARF | 
because Gillette Blue rn 
Blades give you the ‘ 
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quickest,most refresh - 
ing shaves of your life! 
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‘ 
You are $WARP | 
when you buy Gillette ! 
Blue Blades with the swaaPes7 =| 
edges ever honed, because , 
you get more Shaves per y 
blade and save money! : 
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with the, yy RPeEst 
edges ever honed! 





GILLETTE'S 
CAVALCADE OF SPORTS 


presents the major boxing event of 
the week every Friday night over 
American Broadcasting Company 
Stations coast to coast 


Gillette Safety Razor Compan: 
Pan 4 6, Mass. ony 


Copyright. 1946, by Gillette Safety Razor 








Our JULY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


SCIENTIFICALLY minded 

farmer developed a fine strain | 
of corn. His fame spread, and he | 
was soon selling seed corn at a fair 
profit. A news man, hearing of his 
success, went out 
to call on him and 
get his story for 
his paper. 

The news man 
said, “I don’t sup- 
pose you let your 
neighbors in on 
your secret, lest 
they go into the 
business and de- 
stroy your profits.” He was sur- 
prised at the farmer’s answer: “I do 
everything I can to get my neigh- 
bors to grow better corn. If I did 
not, and they grew poor corn, the | 
pollen from their fields would blow | 
over my fields, and injure my yields.” 
Then this farmer turned philoso- 
pher, and observed, “I find that I 
prosper best when my neighbors 
are prosperous.” 





Dr. Holland 





@ A revival of religion broke out in | 
a small town. Some members of | 
another church in the community | 
went to their minister, bemoaning 
the success that was coming to their 
sister organization. They were sur- 
prised when their pastor said, “Let 
us thank God that His spirit is mov- 
ing in the hearts of our neighbors. 
Perhaps it will spread to our con- 
gregation.” This minister pitched 
in and helped the movement in the 
other church, and his prophecy was 
made good in a great revival that 
swept through the families of his 
own church and the community. 


@ We need interracial neighborli- 
ness in America. Not long ago I 
heard a bright Negro minister say 
something like this: “You white folks 
always talk as if we Negroes were 
your problem. You don’t understand 
that you white folks are our prob- 
lem. I don’t know of any problem 
any of us has that can’t be helped by 
a neighborly spirit in all of us.” The 
success of any part of the human 
family ought to be a cause of re- 
joicing on the part of everybody. 

@ Now we are trying to develop an 
International Brotherhood among 
the sovereign nations of the earth. It 
will not be easy. The thing is still 
in the glass house stage, and there 
seem to be a lot of people standing 
around with rocks in their hands, 
ready to throw them. If Russia 
prospers, and if Britain can pros- 
per, and if the Western Hem- 
isphere nations can prosper, cannot 
all nations share in that good will? 
To ask such a question is to answer 
it. No nation can long endure and 
prosper all alone. That day is past. 
Science has forced upon us the real- 
ity of the neighborhood of nations 
and peoples. 

@ One step more must be taken. 
The world can never know real 
peace until it becomes a Brother- 
hood. That is a spiritual condition 
that can never arise in a competi- 
tive world. It must be something 
higher. Christ alone can make the 
world into a Brotherhood of spiritual 
love and peaceful helpfulness. 
Everything else has been tried. Let’s 
all honestly climb up to His level, 
and spiritualize our world-wide fel- 
lowship. 


July Bible Reading 


OR our “one chapter a night” 

1946 Bible reading we recom- 
mend for July— 

July 1 to 81 inclusive—Psalms 








115 to 146 inclusive. 
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Studebakers 


and spare the cost 


O anyone who knows the 

American farmer, the 
hearty approval that’s greet- 
ing Studebaker’s versatile, 
modern line of high quality 
motor trucks is certainly no 
surprise. 

Year by year, for more than 
three generations, the nation’s 
most astute farmers have 
learned to look to Studebaker 
for the latest and best in trust- 
worthy, low-cost highway 
transportation vehicles. 


Demand now hits new high! 


With their accomplishment of 
producing over 200,000 mil- 
itary transport vehicles for our 
government and Allies behind 
them, the great Studebaker 
factories have now gone into 
high gear ona greatly expand- 
ed truck manufacturing pro- 
gram for the civilian public. 





Studebaker’s one-ton Coupe Express Pick-u 
looking—solid and sound with_traditional ‘ 
Studebaker’s thrifty 6-cylinder Econ-o-miser engine that made such a 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 


BUILDER OF TRUCKS YOU CAN TRUST 
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Studebaker 1'42-ton Heavy Duty Truck with 12-ft. Stake Body 


These big able-bodied 
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bear the load 


Demand is greater than sup- 
ply at present. But the time is 
coming when everyone who 
wants a Studebaker truck can 
get one. Besides the 114-ton 
model above—to be available 
in several wheelbases—the 
line includes one-ton and half- 
ton utility pickups. 


Never before such value! 


Never before has such a 
wealth of fine materials, pains- 
taking a and ad- 
vanced engineering been com- 
bined in any line of trucks— 
never have your dollars 
bought so much in-built 
stamina and long-lasting op- 
erating economy. 


Get the proof at the nearest 
Studebaker dealer’s. Ask for 
free copy of Studebaker’s 
handbook on care and mainte- 
nance of all:makes of trucks. 


excels in all around utility. Good 
itudebaker high quality—powered by 
reat record on 
the fighting fronts of World War II in the famous Weasel personnel and cargo carrier. 
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Champion 


Spark Plugs 








Clark Causey, 

Randolph County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note.—But you'll have to use 

it on a rigid, not swivel-type, drawbar. 


@ An iron or steel rod 
about 12 inches long bent 
to form an eye 1 to 2 inches 
T in diameter makes a handy 
6" hitching pin for the tractor. 


@ With this picker you 
won't have to let the 
birds get all those largest 
and prettiest figs in the 
tops of the trees. Neither 
will you have to climb 
and break the branches. 
It may also be used for 
gathering other fruits. 
D. 1. Broxson, 
Walton County, Fla. 


@ In our well house we 
have a summer shower 
made of a_ two-gallon 
wooden bucket with a 
faucet and a shower 
spray attached. We 
stand in a tub 
to catch the 
water, then 
we can wash 
our feet. We 
oboe hang the 
bucket on a nail above our heads. 

Lena B. Wilcox, 
Dallas County, Ark. 


@ If birds are bothering your 

grapes, get an old black hose, place 

it among the limbs to resemble a 
snake and your worries are over. 

Mrs. Joe Craft, 

Hart County, Ga. 
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FOLLOW THE EXPERTS... 


DEMAND DEPENDABLE 


Farmers, who value the expert 
judgment and experience of air 
lines on such a critical item as 
spark plugs, will find substantial 
evidence of the greater depend- 
ability of Champions in their 
selection by most air lines. Now 
PCA—The Capital Airline—joins 
the majority ‘of others in the air 
transport field who standardize 
on dependable Champions. The 
Champion Spark Plugs for your 
car, truck, tractor or stationary 
engine are products of the same 
outstanding research, engineer- 
ing and manufacturing facilities 
and will give you the same 
dependable service. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, 


Toledo 1, Ohio. 





CHAMPIONS 











@ A bundle cutter can be made by 

inserting and riveting a mower 

blade into a slotted handle. The 
loop is for carrying it on wrist. 

Mrs. Cleo G. Roberts, 

Grant County, Okla. 


Maybe one of this month’s cop, 
tributors is your neighbor, with 
an idea you hadn’t noticed be. 
fore. Tell us about your own 
time-saving device. We pay $2 
for each idea that is published, 


@ When picking fruit. 

bend a stiff wire in this 

shape, hang it on a limb, 

then hang your bucket on 
the other end. 

Claude Leffman, 

Johnson County, Tenn, 


@ I have for many years been say- 
ing the old motor oil from my trac. 
tors and other appliances and pour- 
ing it on the ditches and ponds 
around the place. I find this fairly 
keeps mosquitoes down. 


Al Owen, 
Mobile County, Ala. 
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@ A very satisfactory and lasting 
device for tamping dirt can be made 
from a big-ended pole similar, ex- 
cept larger, to a wooden maul, by 
bolting a strip of light iron on the 
end. Lloyd L. Faul, 

Bracken County, Ky. 


@ When pulling 
spikes, especially 
rusty ones which do 
not come out easily, 
a gas pipe about 20 
inches long can be 
slipped over the business end of 
the hammer. This gives more lever- 
age and avoids breaking the ham- 
mer handle. Joe Januszewski, 

Washington County, Tex. 





@ About seven-eighths of the labor 
involved in laying by, or hilling, a 
crop of sweet potatoes can be elim- 
inated by putting a set of vine turn- 
ers on a five-hoe cultivator, says J. 
Y. Lassiter, extension horticultural 
specialist at N. C. State College. 
The vine turners consist of two steel 
rods bent at right angles fastened 
in front of the cultivator with a 14- 
inch hoe. 


HUNTING AND FISHING 


By VERNE E. DAVISON 


JULY is timely for some pointers 
on fishing. Unless a pond is well 
fished, it yields poorly. Many peo- 
ple don’t know how to fish the ponds 
they have built. 

Fishing won’t be good in the hot- 
ter parts of these July and August 
days. The cool 
of evening and 
early morning are 
better in summer. 

The year’s best 
bass fishing is past. 
Bluegills are now 
spawning, fe e d- 
ing the bass weli 
on little fish. Bass 
won't be hungry 
again until this 
summer’s crop of fish becomes 
scarce next February to June. Of 
course you can catch a few bass any 
month. 

Bluegill fishing is best on the 
spawning beds. Enough large blue- 
gills concentrate around and on the 
beds to give you a nice string of 
fish in a short while. Use number 12 
hooks; they are small enough to slip 
into a bluegill’s mouth with the bait. 
Fish with the baited hook on the 
bottom of the pond. Use a 


Mr. Davison 






: More Fish 
Hang Around 
S the Beds 


Bluegill fishing is best on and around 

their spawning beds. When you 

catch the occupant of one bed, 
another takes his place. 


very small sinker on the line 2 or $ 
inches from the hook. Worms, 
crickets, grasshoppers, and roaches 
are all good bait. If bluegills don’t 
bite at one location in 5 or 10 min- 
utes, move until you find them. Re- 
member where you catch strings of 
fish quickly. Return to those places 
when you fish again; a new supply 
of bluegills will probably be there 
spawning. The beds are usually in 
2 or 8 feet of water but may be any- 
where from 6 inches to 6 feet deep. 

In August, our column will deal 
with insects and wildlife. 
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Here’s the chance you’ve waited for! 
Come in and drive a “Jeep.” See for your- 
self how easily it rides and handles! Feel 
the mighty surge of power from its world- 
famous Willys-Overland “Jeep” Engine 
and the sure-footed thrust of “Jeep” 4- 
wheel-traction! 

You'll see why the “Jeep” is the most 
useful and economical power vehicle on 
the farm... working the day around...the 


THESE FEATURES THAT MAKE THE 


year around ...saving you money because 
its cost is spread over so many farm jobs. 
You'll know why the “Jeep” can_ pull 
plows, harrows, mowers, etc., tow 5,500 
Ibs. and carry 800 lbs. You'll see how it 
can take you anywhere, on or off the road, 
in any weather. Examine the power take- 
off that furnishes up to 30 h.p., on the 
spot, to your shaft- and belt-driven equip- 
ment. You’ll appreciate the convenience 





POWER TAKE-OFF at rear de- 
livers up to 30 h.p. to oper- 
ate threshers, silo blowers, 
feed mills, augers, buzz 
saws, other shaft and belt- 
driven farm equipment. 


60-H.P. WILLYS ‘JEEP’ ENGINE 
has high power output plus 
4-cylinder economy and 
war-proved dependability 
and endurance. 


Use your ‘JEEP’ as a Truck, Light Tractor, 





HEAVY DRAW BAR peemics 9 positions for 


proper tracking of equipment. Reversible 
attaching plate provides two heights for pull. 








Nour Willys-Wverland Dealer bordially Invites Vou... 





of the “Jeep” for running family errands. 
Your Willys Dealer invites you to come 

in now and drive a “Jeep.” 

Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, O. 


GET A je ep 


‘JEEP’ A 4-FUNCTION VEHICLE 





SELECTIVE 2-OR 4-WHEEL 
DRIVE gives operating range 
of 2 to 20 m.p.h. as tractor, 
up to 60 on highway. Floor 
lever instantly shifts from 
2-to 4-wheel traction. 


LOADING SPACE of 10 sq. ft. 
in reinforced, all-steel truck- 
bed carries 9 standard milk 
cans. Tail gate gives easy 
access to load. 


Runabout and Mobile Power Unit 
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When you install new piston rings—in car, 


truck, or tractor — it will pay you to get Hastings 




















rings. They stop oil-pumping, check cylinder 
wear, restore engine performance. Any good 





mechanic can install them. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY « 


HASTINGS, MJCHIGAN 
Hastings Ltd., Toronto } 


HASTINGS STEEL-VENT 
PISTON RINGS 


TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPING GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 











| and $1 each for all others printed. 


Subscribers are invited to send us 
original jokes (preferred) or other 
jokes they like. We pay $5, $3, and $2 
for the three printed first each month, 


IT MAY SEEM THAT LONG 


A proud mother walked into the fur- 
niture store clutchinz a small monthly 
payment and happily placed it on the 
counter. “Here,” she said, “is the last 
installment on our baby carriage.” 

“That’s fine,” said the clerk, “and 
how is the baby?” 

“Oh,” said the mother, “he was 
drafted last month.”—Joseph Ander- 
son, Tennessee. 


OLD TIME SWINE BREED 

Agent—What breed of hogs have 
you, sirP 

Missouri 
Wonder. 

Agent—Where did you get the name? 

Missouri Mountaineer—They toil all 
day after a brier root and wonder all 
night why they didn’t get it.—Scottie 
Sue Smith, Virginia. 


HUMBLE REQUEST 

“T have only one request to make,” 
groaned the college man who had come 
to work in the harvest. 

“What is that, Mr. Smart?” returned 
the farmer. 

“Please let me stay in bed long 
enough for the lamp chimney to cool 
off.”—Mrs. C. R. McClure, Texas. 


NEWS FROM MATRIMONIAL 
FRONTS 


Mountaineer — Toil and 


She—I'm afraid I can’t marry you. 

He—Oh, just this once!—Mrs. Murial 
Morris, Louisiana. 

College Boy—Do you believe in long 
engagements? 

Professor—Yes, I think young people 
should be happy as long as possible.— 
Leola Brown, Tennessee. 

Bill—What is the difference between 
a married man and a bachelor? 

Joe—When a bachelor walks the floor 
with a baby, the chances are he’s danc- 
ing.—Myrtle Linch, Texas. 

Men are peculiar. A fellow who 
hadn’t kissed his wife in five years shot 
a fellow who did.—Milton Raffini, 
Georgia. 

Son—Pa, what’s marriage? 

Father—Marriage is a process in 
which a man loses his Bachelor’s De- 
gree, and a woman gains her Master's 
Degree.—Robert Gately, Texas. 

Father—Say, Doctor, tell me at once. 
Is it a she or a he? 

Doctor—It’s a them!—Mrs. Travis E. 
Bailey, Georgia. 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 


Mist’ Junior say 
hit’s a purty kettle 
o fish wen de 
money he save up 
fuh t’ buy a house 
—hit jes’ “bout 
mek out fuh t’ buy 
a used cyar! 


Ef’en you don’ 
sorta tek ‘count 
o’ yo’ chickens "fo 
de hatch, you ain’ gwine know whut t” 
do wid ’em w’en dey is hatched!! 





Dey’s too many folks proud dey 
“calls a spade a spade” but ain’ nevuh 








foun’ out whut a spade is made fuh!!! 


Pahson wuz lambastin’ dem Sad’- 
day night rounduhs yistiddy, en’ I mos’ 
shouted “A-men” twell I notice him 
lookin’ straight at me! 

Zeke axe me whut I think he oughta 
call dat twelf’ chile o’ his’n—I jes’ tole 
"im “E Nuff”! 


Sis Mandy’s gal say folks talkin’ | 


*bout her—well, not no mo’—dey done 
made up dey minds "bout ’er! 
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SEND FOR DU PONT'S 


E BOOKLET 
8 5 nl CONTROL 


STOCK 


@ Alt TYPES OF LIVE 


@ 24 [LLUSTRATIONS 
DOSAGES 


@ GIVES U. $.D.A. 





TELLS HOW TO USE 


PHENOT HIAZINE 


Here’s a practical guide on worm 
control with Phenothiazine — 
prepared by Du Pont for all 
livestock raisers. 


Gives the facts on feeding 
Phenothiazine with salt or grain 
—also tells how to administer 
individual treatments with cap- 
sules, boluses or a drench. Gives 
dosages recommended by U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture for cattle; 
hogs, sheep, poultry and other 
types of livestock. 














““Nearest Ideal’’ 
Worm Remedy 


That’s what the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture calls Phenothiazine 
—because it kills more kinds of 
worms in more kinds of animals 
than any other known drug. 


Made First by Du Pont 


Du Pont Phenothiazine was first 
to be produced commercially — 
is now available in worm reme- 
dies of many well-known manu- 
facturers. 
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M ARTHY has 

been gettin’ 
after me a lot here 
lately about spend- 
in so much time 
readin’ the ads in 
this paper. It’s got 
to where it Idoks 
like it worries her a 
lot, especially since 
the grass started 
gettin so bad in our 
crops. But I can’t 
help that. With as 
much rain as we 
been gettin’ there’s lots of days a 
fellow can’t plow. It don’t inter- 
fere near so much with her work 
because she can go right ahead with 
the hoein’ when I wouldn’t dare 
stick a plow in the ground. 


@ Marthy got to worryin’ so much 
about me readin’ the ads I decided 
there wasn’t but one way out and 
that was to try to get her interested 
in them herself. So I started lookin’ 
at the ads in this paper to see if 
there wasn’t something she would 
like. I wasn’t long a findin’ it. 

I hadn’t more than turned the 
first page till I seen it. “Marthy,” 
I hollers to her in the kitchen. 
“come here.” 

“What you want?” she hollers. 


@ “I see aad in this paper where a 
woman has got a room full of gad- 
gets and I can’t tell what all of them 
is,” says I. “Maybe you can tell me.” 

She took her time but she finally 
got there. “Now what do you want?” 


@® “What in tarnation is all them 
things?” says I, pointin’ to the pic- 
ture with the woman in the red 
striped dress. “I know one is a 
clothes washin’ machine and one 
looks like a electric pump outfit for 
water. But what is them other two 
things?” Of course I knowed all the 
time because I’d read the ad but I 
find out we get along better if I 
let her tell me things once in awhile. 
@ “Why, Silly,” she hollers, “that 
thing in the corner is a hot water 
heater. It couldn't be nothin’ 


I SEE BY 





else. Now let’s 

see what that other 

thing is. That’s 

the clothes piled on it. 
That’s easy to see. 

Why didn’t they 

A show the whole 
thing so a person 

could tell some- 


thing about it? Oh, 
I bet I know what 

that is. It’s bound to 
S be one of them 

new-fangled ironin’ 

things where you set 
down and don’t do nothin’ but start 
the clothes through and they come 
out all ironed slick as you please. I 
sure wish I had something like that. 
I'd welcome a chance to set down 
now and then.” 


@ A idea was beginnin’ to sneak 
upon me that maybe I had done 
the wrong thing tryin’ to get Mar- 
thy interested in the ads. But then 
she stopped. This time it was at the 
ad about how to make jelly. She 
really took on over that. She said you 
got so much jelly with so little sugar. 
Now if there’s anything I like better 
than jelly, it’s more jelly. And it 
looks like me gettin’ Marthy to look 
at the ads is goin’ to pay off. 


@ Well sir, you never caz tell about 
a woman. When Marthy got to 
lookin’ at them ads she seen them 
all, big and little. She even seen 
the little one over there that tells 
about the trick for cuttin’ off roastin’ 
ears. “Why I didn’t know there 
was such a thing,” she hollers, a 
jerkin’ the paper out of my hand. 
“And me a aimin’ to can a lot of 
roastin’ ears this summer out of that 
new ground field of corn. That’s 
just what I’ve been a wantin’ all my 
life. Won't that be the trick?” 


® That just shows that it pays even 
the womenfolks to read the ads. 
You never know when you're goin’ 
to do like Marthy. done—run across 
something you've wanted all your 
life and didn’t know there was such 
a thing. Hopin’ you are the same, 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 
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“Never mind how they look — we’re 
lucky they’re all B.F. Goodrich tires.” 





You don’t have to put up with make- 
shift tires any longerf You can now get 
new B.F.Goodrich passenger car tires 
that actually outwear prewar tires. They 
have a wider, flatter tread and special con- 
$truction that makes ’em wear slowly and 


An advertisement of B. F. Goodrich — First in Rubber 


evenly. And you can get B.F. Goodrich 
self-cleaning open center tires for your 
tractor. They have unconnected cleats in 
pairs — one long, one short — for extra 
bite and grip. No other tractor tire has 
that feature! For time and money-saving 
tires, see the B. F. Goodrich man, 
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“Gulf Farm Aids help us cut 
repair costs, get more 
work out of our machines..- 


says ALEX TOUGH, 
Supt. of 1000-acre Hayfield Farm, 
Lehman, Pa. 


we use the kind of oil or grease that the 
particular bearing or gear needs. 


OR 16 years, ever since I’ve been 

superintendent here, we have used 
Gulf gasolines, oils, and other farm 
lubricants exclusively at Hayfield 
Farm. 


“There are a lot of different types of 
bearings and gears on the tractors, 
threshers, corn huskers, cutting boxes, 
mowers, stationary engines, and other 
farm equipment at Hayfield. 

‘‘We use Gulf oils and greases because 
we know that, no matter what kind of 
lubrication job we’ve- got, there is a 
specialized Gulf farm lubricant that 
will do that job better than just any 
grease that you happen to have 
around.” 


“In that time we’ve never had a 
breakdown due to lubrication 
failure. 

“‘That’s a pretty good record, I think, 
specially when you figure that we’ve 
got a lot of machinery and that we 
work it hard. Our machines stand up 
under hard work because we lubricate 
them when they need. it, and because 





Gulfpride Motor Oil 

Gulfiube Motor Oil 

Gulfiex Chassis Lubricants (S&W) 
Gulf Transmission Oils 

Gulf Transgear Lubricants E.P. 
Gulflex Waterproof Grease 
Gulflex Universal Joint Lubricant 
Gulfiex Wheel Bearing Grease 
Gulfiex Graphite Spring Lubricant 
Red Top Axle Grease 


Gulf Penetrating Oil 
Gulf Electric Motor Oil 
Other Gulf Farm Aids 
Good Gulf Gasoline 
Gulf Kerosene 
Gulf No-Rust No. 1 
Gulfwax—for preserving 
Quick-Action Gulfspray Insect 
Killer 
Gulf Livestock Spray 


FREE! Send for your copy 


of the Gulf Farm Tractor Guide, 
3800 Guif Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gulf fuels and lubricants and other 
Farm Aids are obtainable at many farm 
- implement dealers, Good Gulf sta- 
tions, and at Gulf distributing plants. 
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| MONEY BACK PLUS 10% | 
GUARANTEE 


Robin Hood Flour is guaranteed to give you per- 
fect satisfaction. Your dealer is authorized to re- 
4 fund the full purchase price with an extra 10%, if, 
# after two bakings, you are not thoroughly satisfied 
rig the flour, and will return the unused portion 
to him. 
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hat Robin Hood Dinner Bell 
still calls you to guaranteed bak- 
ing success... belt-bustin’ bis- 
cuits so good not a single one will 
go.to waste! No,.ma’am! No 
tragic baking failures in these 
days of shortages...or your 
money back plus 10%! 


EV VALUABLE Hlaminum AT NO EXTRA COS) 


lators and percolators...at no extra 
cost! Take advantage of this remarkable 
premium offer now. Ask your dealer for 
Robin Hood Flour, enjoy guaranteed bak- 
ing success, and save coupons for valuable 
aluminum premiums, 


No wonder Robin Hood is the 
South's Fastest Selling Flour. No 
wonder you, too, will be delighted 
with the better biscuits and cakes 
Robin Hood will help you bake. 
For this amazing flour is the re- 
sult of long years of milling ex- 
perience, is super-milled from 
Washed Wheat, is enriched for 
maximum nutritive value. Coop- 
eration in the Share-the-Wheat 
plan means that at times the sup- 
ply may be limited, but the quality 
is there ...in Robin Hood, guar- 
anteed to give you perfect baking 
satisfaction! 





Each time you buy Robin nail Flour you 
receive value plus... valuable coupons 
you can exchange for aluminum ware 
you've long been wanting. Now you can 
get lightweight, easy-to-handle sauce- 
pans, tea kettles, double boilers, dripo- 
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MISS HILL 


Y friend, the late Frances 
My feet McVey (Mrs. Frank 
L.), who was our 1943 “Wom- 
an of the Year” in Kentucky, wrote 
charming letters. And so timely is 
her last correspondence with me 


about the patriotism of farming that 


Iam quoting a few paragraphs for 
us to consider together this Inde- 
pendence Day month: 


“Daniel Webster once said, “The 
cultivation of the earth is the most 
important labor of man.’ Again he 
warned, “Unstable is the future of a 
country which has lost its taste for 
agriculture. If there is one lesson of 
history that is unmistakable, it is that 
national strength lies very near the 
soil.” . . . Some of the greatest men 
in our national life have been farm- 
ers, too. Almost all of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence 
were farmers. Some of them were al- 
so professional men, and nearly half 
were college graduates. . . . Thomas 
Jefferson’s cabinet was composed en- 
tirely of college men, all farmers... . 
Many great presidents have been 
farmers—Washington, Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, Monroe, and Jackson. They 
realized the importance of the culti- 
vation of the earth and also the hap- 
piness and satisfaction accruing to 
the one who performs this labor.” 


What About OPA and 
Price Controls? 


HAT we can avoid inflation with- 

out continued price control is just 
unthinkable in these days of scarce 
consumer goods and increased de- 
mands. As proof, a neighbor of mine 
who has been visiting in Florida tells 
me that she had to pay 25 cents 
for a loaf of bread when price con- 
trols were lifted there in the re- 
cent test. Furthermore, other 
prices were, on the whole, 
doubled. For that reason, I have 
written my Senators and Congress- 
men urging continued support of 
the Office of Price Administration. 
... However, successful as the 
OPA has been in partially holding 
down runaway prices, it needs and 
merits the assistance and helpful 
criticism of every citizen. In fact, 
giving suggestions should be a 
matter of great concern to farm 
olk who raise their own fruit 
crops, for the distribution of can- 
ning sugar has been and is a nota- 

e example of continued poor 
planning and handling. The farm 
family who raises its own fruit and 

Ome marketers who sell process- 
ed foods are not even given a “run- 
ning chance” with city homemak- 
ers, most of whom have never 


conservation, reading the best books. 


By SALLIE HILL 


Editor, Home Department 


@® This month’s cover illustrates one of the fine 
activities of Southern farm women in earning more 
. . while articles on this page emphasize 
other organized activities . . . also the need for 
voting, writing to Congressmen, keeping up food 


Note also 


the timely hints about refrigerators and log houses. 


canned a jar and never will. Para- 
phrasing Gen. Bedford Forrest, it is 
a case of “the firstest getting the 
mostest.” 

But as long as farm men and wom- 
en do not vote or do not write letters 
of protest to their representatives in 
Congress, they may expect to be the 
forgotten folk at the sugar barrel and 
other places, too. Reader, the floor 
is yours! Farm women especially 
should remember both to vote and to 
write letters to Congressmen and 
Senators. 


Fourteen Best Novels 
ERHAPS no other American of 


the last hundred years encouraged 
more people to read more fine books 
than the late Dr. William Lyon 
Phelps, famous lecturer, author, and 
head of Yale’s department of Eng- 
lish literature. Hence when think- 
ing about books for 1946 summer 
reading, it may help you to recall 
that Dr. Phelps once prepared a list 
of the world’s 14 finest novels, ac- 
cording to his own very thorough and 
competent judgment. Here is his list: 

Anierican—Huckleberry Finn, The 
Scarlet Letter. English — Gulliver's 
Travels, David Copperfield, Robin- 
son Crusoe, Henry Esmond, Clarissa 
Harlowe. French—Madame Bovary, 
Eugenie Grandet, The Three Muske- 
teers, Les Miserables. Russian— 
Fathers and Sons, Anna Karenina, 
The Brothers Karamazov. 


Talk of the Office 


O those of us who think of our 
farms and homes as safe places to 
live and work, the National Safety 





FARM CADENCE 
By Jessie Brown Thomas 


Oh, I have heard the chanticleer 
Ring out his call at break of day, 
And seen the sun’s bright charioteer 
Swing out upon his shining way. 


I’ve cut the ripened timothy 

And stored it with the scented clover; 
I’ve heard the lark’s clear melody 
Drift back as silver wings flew over. 


And I have seen a lovely thing— 
Sweet butter with its golden cloak, 


And frosted milk crocks from the spring 


That bubbled past a fallen oak. 
A basket filled with snow-white eggs 


From nests found in the great feed stack, 


Turkeys with their strutting legs, 


And guineas with their loud “pot-rack.” 


And deep within my heart I find 

A cadence with this fertile land 
Which brings to me a peace of mind 
And faith to work and understand, 













Fish for the Fourth! 
Parish, La., celebrates Independence Day with a fish 
fry on the Cane River. —Photo by Marion Post Wolcott 


Council brings shocking news: Ac- 
cording to the Council’s 1945 report, 
16,000 farm residents were killed in 
that year and 1,500,000 were injured; 
one-fifth of the national fire loss is 
farm property; and agriculture had 
a death rate of 53 per 100,000 work- 
ers as compared with 31 for industry. 
Moreover, in farm homes, there were 
6,500 deaths in 1945 as compared 
with 6,000 in 1944. In observance of 
the third annual “National Farm 
Safety Week” this month, we hope 
everyone will read and get new em- 
phasis on the safety question from 
this month’s page for “Young South- 
erners” and “Mistakes I Have Made.” 


Refrigerators...and 
Log Cabins 
“a WISH I had bought a larger re- 


frigerator.”. “I’m sorry I didn’t 
know more about washing machines 
before I got mine.” These are state- 
ments one hears ever so often. To pre- 
vent this kind of talk in the future, 
Lillian Keller brings us a message in 
this issue on the selection of equip- 
ment. We think it is so useful that 
every reader will doubtless read and 
refer to it over and over... . Is this 
the year you’ve decided to build that 
long-planned log cabin? If so, before 
you “take to the woods,” I’d advise 
you to carry along the bulletin Build- 
ing With Logs. Not only are there 
compelling pictures and descriptions 
for the house itself, but also for the 
“must” pieces of furniture: beds, 
bunks, tables, settees, chairs, book- 
cases, etc. Furthermore, it is all yours 
for the asking! Write for this free 
bulletin to Forest Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing: 
ton, D. C. 


Stand-Outs on the 
Home Front 


TWELVE hundred visitors and 

$935 earned were the proud 
achievements of the Council of Farm 
Women in Etowah County, Ala., at 
their fourteenth annual quilt show 
and tea this past spring. We have at- 
tended several of these shows in other 
years, so we can well imagine that 
this year’s exhibit contained some 
rarely beautiful and fine handiwork. 
A letter from Home Agent Dianna B. 
Williams tells us that the Council con- 
tributes its earnings to college schol- 
arships, the Red Cross, the local curb 
market building, a crippled children’s 
clinic, and other good causes... . 
Congratulations to the farm women 
of Lee County, Tex.; who have can- 








A farm family of Natchitoches 


ned 2.000 containers of food under 
supervision for shipment to countries 
in the famine area. .. . There is an old 
saying, “If you can’t ride a horse, 
ride a cow.” However, at least two 
Georgia farm women found another 
way to travel muddy country roads: 
News comes that Mrs. R. L. McGuire 
of Carroll County rode her farm trac- 
tor to the Tallapoosa home demon- 
stration club meeting, and the same 
farm implement carried Mrs. Charles 
McGuire to her school at Oak Moun- 
tain! ... “Each period of our Amer- 
ican history has definite character- 
istics. Also, each war period has pro- 
duced at least one piece of music that 
has lived and become a distinct part 
of our American culture.” This was 
the theme of an entertaining program 
which I saw presented at the Brown 
County, Tex., home demonstration 
council not long ago. By courtesy of 
the Comanche Trail Scout Council, 
we are able to send our readers a copy 
of this program on request. Called 
Songs of the Wars of the United 
States, it includes brief historical 
sketches. (See Home Helps.) 


Let’s Help 500,000,000 
Hungry People 
EVEN as we bend our every effort 


to cultivate our food and feed 
crops and to conserve every possible 
pound and jarful, famine stalks the 
earth. And neither peace nor peace of 
mind is possible in a world with 500,- 
000,000 hungry people in it. “The 
food you do not eat will save 
thousands of lives,” states Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, of the American Medical 
Association. Here are the doctor’s 
practical suggestions for saving wheat 
products in our own homes: 

1. When you scramble eggs or pre- 
pare lamb chops, there is no need to put 
two little triangles of toast on each side 
or under them. 

2. A big basket of rollseand bread is 
an invitation to keep buttering and eat- 
ing. Many an American eats during 
every pause in service, probably as a 
relief for nerve strain. 

8. Build the sandwich with one piece 
of bread on the bottom and with the 
meat or other filling on the top. That 
goes for pies too. 

4, For breakfast try corn and buck- 
wheat cakes. Oatmeal, corn and buck- 
wheat, also rice, are welcome alternates 
for wheat products. 

5. Substituting fruits and other des- 
serts for pastries and cakes will help the 
wheat supply. Cut three-layer cakes 
to two, and get rid of four-layer cakes. 

6. Use less fats and oils. 

7. Actually broiled or boiled fish is 
better eating than fried fish—and that 
goes for steak too. 
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first, running water in the house; 

second, a refrigerator; and third, 

a washing machine. Do you agree with them? If 
not, what labor saver are you planning to buy? 
Which piece of equipment will mean the most to 
you and your family? 


No matter what piece of equipment you are buy. 
ing, your best safeguard is a well known and relia- 
ble dealer and manufacturer. The guarantee is 
no better than the dealer and the manufacturer 
who stand back of it. You should find out what the 
guarantee and servicing cover. Can parts be 
easily secured? Will the serviceman answer calls 
to your house if you live a distance from town? 
If you buy from a mail order house, be sure that 
the company has arranged for servicing through 
some local agency. 


Will a Washing Machine 
Bring You More Rest? 


Because women dread washday, some home- 
makers may want to list a washer as the first 
“must” equipment. Before buying, ask yourself 
these questions: 

1. What size washing machine do I need for my 
family wash? Sizes usually vary from 5 to 8 pounds 
capacity, which means they will hold about four 
large sheets. If family washings are very big, a 
large tub means fewer loads. 

2. Is the washing machine well constructed, 
durable, and easily cleaned? 

Can it be easily moved? Is the frame of sturdy 
material welded or riveted together? Is the tub 
seamless and made of material that will not rust, 
chip, or crackP Most machines are made of alumi- 
num or are made of steel or iron covered with 
vitreous enamel. Is the thumbscrew on top of 
the agitator easily removed? Are the legs heavy, 
sturdy, fastened securely to the washer, and fitted 
with large, easy rolling, rustproof, rubber-tired 
casters? Will casters lock in a firm position when 
the machine is in use? Can the legs be adjusted 
to different heights? Is the wringer sturdy, rigid, 
rust resistant? Will the wringer lock in at least 
four different positions? Is the tension of the roll- 
ers adjustable for clothes of different thicknesses? 
Is the wringer drain deep with smooth, rounded 
corners? Is the drain reversible in all positions? 
Instead of a wringer some machines have a dryer 
which spins the clothes. With a spinner, one load 
of clothes can be dried while another load ‘is 
being washed. 

3. Is there a separate switch on the machine so 
that it is not necessary to disconnect the cord to 
stop the motor? Are the switches and controls 
grouped at a convenient height, easy for the opera- 
tor to reach without moving from a normal work- 
ing position? 

4. Does the tub drain quickly and completely? 
Machines can be bought with a motor-driven drain 
pump that is a convenience, but it adds to the cost. 
Drain openings should be protected by a strainer. 
If the machine is not equipped with a hose, the out- 
let should be threaded so that it will fit a standard 
size hose connection. The control valve should 
be clearly marked and easy to open and close. 

5. Are safety features provided? Does the 
wringer have a hand-controlled safety release? Is 
it easy to operate with one hand and can it be 


reached easily from either side of the machine? 
Is it geared so that rolls will no longer revolve 
when pressure is released? 

6. Can a fully automatic machine be used with 
present water supply and system? An automatic 
machine is more expensive and requires about 17 
gallons of water, but is much easier to use because 
it washes, rinses, and spins the clothes dry enough 
to hang them out without the handling of heavy, 
wet clothes. A generous supply and sufficient 
pressure of running, hot water (150 to 160 degrees, 
which is hotter than the hand can stand) is nec 
essary for an automatic machine. 


Before using the washing machine, read and fol- 
low carefully the manufacturer’s instructions. 


How Can a Refrigerator Give 
You More Time for Recreation? 


If you have an electric refrigerator perhaps you 
can prepare.a gelatin salad, freeze ice cream, and 
get ready for a party or family dinner without much 
trouble, and have time left for real recreation. Be. 
fore you buy a refrigerator, think about the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. What size is needed for your family? The 
size may be indicated by cubic foot capacity. A 
better indication of size is square feet in 
shelves. The usual sizes are 5, 6, 
7, 9, and 12 cubic feet. A 9-cubic- 
foot box usually has about 15 
square feet of usable _ shelf 
space. The farm family with a 
large amount of milk to cool us- 
ually needs a 9 or 12-cubic- 
foot box. Decide where the refrig- 
erator is to be placed in the kitchen 
before you buy it. The door should 
open away from the work surface 
next to it. Refrigerators can be 
bought with doors hinged on either 
side. 


2. Is the refrigerator well con- 
structed and durable? 


(a) The outside finish should be 
easy to clean, have few seams and 
joints, have smooth rather than pan- 
eled surfaces. Porcelain enamel is 
satisfactory if it is rust resistant, easy 
to clean, durable and not affected 
by alkalies. Synthetic materials that 


means of removing ice? 


(f) Hermetically sealed motors require no oil- 
ing and are less apt to give motor trouble. 

8. Is the refrigerator well insulated so it will 
maintain an even, low temperature? Is the door as 
heavily insulated as the walls? The milk com- 


‘partment should maintain temperature of 45 de- 
grees F., or below, and average temperature of ° 


food compartment should stay below 50 degrees F. 

4. Is the temperature control conveniently lo- 
cated and clearly marked? Is there a separate de- 
frosting control? If the cooling unit is centrally 
located, more even circulation of air and more 
cooling surface is provided, but there is less room 
for large containers. The larger the box, the 
larger the cooling unit must be. 

5. What special features do you want? Do you 
want an inside light that comes on automatically 
when the door is opened? . . . a foot, knee, or elbow 
lever to open the door when your hands are full? 

. a hydrator for keeping vegetables crisp? .. .a 
water cooler? . storage space for frozen food? 
A 2-cubic-foot storage space will store 70 pounds 
or more of frozen food at one time. 


Can an Electric Tron Give You 


A Chance To Relax? 


The first electrical appliance most families get 

after they have electricity is an iron because it is 

; available, comparatively inexpensive, 

and can save time and temper. May- 

be these suggestions will help you to 

buy just the right iron for - your 
needs. 

1. Look at the size and _ shape. 
For general household _ ironing, 
choose one with a good-sized sole- 
plate. Irons with narrow points, 
beveled edges, tapered sides, and 
rounded back corners make ironing 
easier. 

2. Lift the iron to see that it is 
not heavy, and look on the name plate 
for wattage. You do not need a 
heavy iron if wattage is high. A 3- or 
4-pound automatic iron of 1,000 
watts is a good buy. A low wattage, 
nonautomatic iron (500 to 750 watts) 
is slow to heat and will not main- 
tain a high temperature. 

3. Feel the ironing surface. Is it 
flat and smooth? It should be made 





are cheaper and seem to be satisfac 
tory are now also used. 


(b) Is the gasket on the door durable and easy 
to replace? Is the door easy to close? Are the 
door hinges sturdy enough to prevent sagging? 
Chromium and nickel plate are usually used for 
handles and hinges. 

(c) Is the inside lining seamless except where 
cooling unit is fastened? Is inside finish smooth, 
rust and stain resistant, easy to clean, nonabsorb- 
ent? Are the corners inside the box rounded? 

(d) Are there enough sturdy, conveniently 
placed shelves? Adjustable shelves are desirable. 
Are the shelves rust and stain resistant, flat sur- 
faced, and easy to clean? Those that pull out 
are convenient. They should slide easily, catch 





of a noncorrosive metal such as 
chromium. 

4. See how the handle fits your hand. It should 
be of durable, heat resistant material. It should 
be longer than your palm is wide and large enough 
so your hand does not fit all the way around. Per- 
haps you will want a thumb rest. 

5. Look for heat control. It adds to the cost but 
keeps temperature fairly uniform, can prevent 
scorching and overheating, thus saving the iron 
and the material. 

6. Turn the iron up on the heel rest. It should 
be attached to the iron and be well balanced. 

7. Look for red or gold Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories band on the cord. It insures safety and dur- 
ability standards. 
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Mrs. Vivien B. Anderson, 811 N. E. 122nd 
St., Miomi, Fla., who has been using Skin- 
ner’s Macaroni for 20 years, says: 


"| believe 

Skinner’s 
Macaroni 
s the best 


macaroni 


money can buy 
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Box 4608-G, ELMIRA, N. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
ylates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
2at and talk with greater comfort and security; 
nm many cases almost as well as with natural 
teeth. Kiutch lessens the constant fear of a drop- 
ing. rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at drug- 
If your druggist hasn’‘t it, don’t waste 
money on substitutes, but send us 10c and we will 
mai! you a generous trial box. 
KLUTCH CO., 


Inc. 


Y. 














Meto Given, well-known home 


economist, gives 


PE, elec? 





No other book like this authoritative 
new work edited by Meta Given, well- 
known lecturer and home economist! 
Published by makers of famous Home 
Canners Caps and Jar Rings, it brings 
you scores of new methods... 120 illus- 
trations...67 NEW RECIPES for 
serving canned foods! A costly book to 
produce, but yours for only a fraction of 
the cost...25¢ stamps or coin! Don’t 
miss it! Mail coupon today. 


me cm ee 
The HOME CANNERS CAP CORP. (18) 
80 White St., New York 13, N. Y. 
enclose 25¢ for copy of The Home Canners 
CANNING BOOK. (PRINT CLEARLY) 


The HOME CANNERS CAP CORP. 
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Your July “Send-For” List 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Let’s Have a Picnic—When your children 
want to have a picnic, do you know what to 
fix in a jiffy? Learn to fix something new 
and different; this leaflet has suggestions 
and recipes. : 


Give a Garden Party—Of course you want 
to get out of doors in this sunny weather, so 
why not have your party outside? It’s differ- 
ent and it’s fun. 


Do You Know How to Plan a Luncheon?— 
If you have invited friends over for dinner 


or supper, plan a meal that you can enjoy, 
too. Our leaflet will help you. 


ee 
HOME IMPROVEMENT 
Controlling Insect Pests—Do you know 


what to do when your shrubs and flowers 
are attacked by bugs or spiders? 


ee 








NEEDLEWORK 


Bride’s Book of Home Sewing—Directions 
for making beautiful linens for your home 
are explained and illustrated in this lovely 
booklet. 


Designs for Tufted Bedspreads—Plan and 


make your own tufting designs with sug- 
gestions in this leaflet. 


Tatting Book—Would you like to know 
how to make beautiful, sturdy laces for in- 
sertion and edging? Tatted doilies and 
tablecloths are treasures you can make, too. 





— 
FOOD 


Salads That Appeal —A favorite warm- 
weather food is salad. Do you know how to 
make a variety of them from the fruits and 
vegetables you have on your farm? 


Salad Dressings—Easy to Make—A variety 
of delicious salad dressings add zest and 
appetite to your salads. Don’t be satisfied 
with one dressing for everything! 


36 Ice Cream Recipes—Did you know that. 
ice cream, especially that made at home, is 
one of the best foods for your family? It’s 
a treat to make and to serve! 


Vegetable Dishes You Must Not Miss — 
If Junior, or his dad, refuses to eat his veg- 
etables, perhaps he would enjoy them served 
another way. You will like these new vege- 
table recipes. 





es 
FOOD PRESERVATION 


Pickles of Excellence—Does your family 
“go for’ tart, juicy pickles, or do they pre- 
fer the sweet varieties? Our leaflet has 
recipes for both. 


Some Canning Questions and their An- 
swers—A Winifred Leverenz leaflet that is 
tops. If it doesn’t answer your problem, per- 
haps this next leaflet will. 


Help for Some of Your Canning Problems 
—The latest leaflet of canning questions 
and answers written by Mrs. Leverenz. This 
one takes up the questions not covered in 
the above leaflet. 


Unusual Canned Products You Must Not 
Miss—Add spice and variety to your canned 
food pantry by canning a few jars of musk- 
melon or some wheat and raisins for your 
breakfast. 


The “Know-How” of Canning Fruits—A 
practical leaflet written by Winifred Lev- 
erenz. It gives full directions for making 
the syrup for canning, explains the use of 
the water bath, and has 17 canning recipes. 


The “Know-How” of Canning Vegetables 
—The twin to the leaflet on canning fruit, 
this also contains much needed information 
on canning with water bath and pressure 
cooker. 


The “Know-How” of Making Fruit Pre- 
serves—Are you worried about the sugar 
situation and its effect on your canned fruit 
crop? Mrs. Leverenz offers some valuable 
information here. 


The “Know-How” of Making Fruit Butters 
—This is the newest of Mrs. Leverenz's can- 
ning leaflets and it comes right to the point 
on the sugar shortage. You'll find it very 
helpful. 


The “Know-How” of Canning for Baby— 
Can especially for Baby? Of course. It will 
save you lots of time later and it takes no 
more time than your regular canning. 


> 


Order instruction leaflets as follows: 


All leaflets are 3 cents each; Bride’s 
Book of Home Sewing and Tatting 
Book are 10 cents each. Mail your 
order to Home Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Says Mrs. James € 
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RINSO'S TWIN ADVANTAGES 
GIVE ME DOUBLE HELP! 






CLOTHES ALL DIRTY PLAYING 
ON THE FLOOR! 


























\ WEA 
| AVOID SOAP WASTE | 


“When one twin gets her dress dirty I have 
to change both,” says Mrs. Cooke. ‘But clothes 
wash clean as a whistle in Rinso’s soapy-rich 
suds. Undies come Rinso-WHITE. Washable 
colors come Rinso-BRIGHT.” 























Lucky for Mommy that Rinso’s long-lasting 
suds get out even stubborn dirt so easily and 
quickly. Besides playing with their pet turtle, 
the twins like to play “bus” with chairs. 
Jimmy is driver; they're passengers. 





RINSO 
MAKES QUICK 
WORK OF 
DISHWASHING— 
AND ITS EASY 
_ ON MY HANDS 


RINSO IS 
ANTI-SNEEZE 


(PATENTED PROCESS) 
























—the only granulated soap 98% free 
of irritating sneezy soap-dust 



























AT. 


exec FREE CHUAN 


ENDS 
DRUDGERY 
of Churning! 


roan 


Stop back-breaking drudgery of 


old-fashioned churning. Let a 
Gem Dandy Electric Churn do 


Gem 


Dandy saves work, saves time, 


all the work of churning. 


actually pays for itself because 
you get 15% more butter. A child 
can operate a Gem Dandy — all 
the 
It churns butter in 15 or 


you do is turn on electric 
switch. 
20 minutes. 

Gem Dandy Electric Churn has 
been sold nationally since 1937, 
thousands in use in every section. 
Has long-life’ motor. aluminum 


base, shaft and dasher. 


Fits any crock up to 5 gallons. 


FEATURES 


@ Operating cost about 10¢ per month 

@ Adjustable dasher 

@ DeLuxe model has convenient switch 
in cord 

@ Weight 8 pounds 

@ Sanitary and easy to clean 

@ Guaranteed for one year 


$14.32 
$17.32 


Standard 
Model 


DeLuxe 
Model 


Most Dealers carry 3-gal. and 5-gal. 
Gem Dandy Glass Jars, recommended and 
made especially for use with Gem Dandy 
Electric Churn. Prices average about 
$1.75 to $2. 


For Sale By Leading 
Electric Appliance Dealers 
and Hardware Stores 


If You Can‘t Find a Gem 
Dandy Dealer, Write to 


ALABAMA 


Manufacturing Company 
1801 First Avenue, N. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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2682—This pretty frock is equally good for play 


or best wear. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, 2% yards 35- 
inch fabric, 1% vards ruffling. 

2685—This pinafore with its basque waist and 
square neck is topped by a scalloped sunbonnet. 


EW SUMMER 


Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, pinafore, 3 yards fabric: 
sunbonnet, % yard. 





2692—This vear-round frock features the new 
balloon sleeves in two lengths. Sizes 12 to 48. 
size 36, 3% yards material. 

2686—This adorable dress is just the thing for 
a sweet little girl. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, 1% yards 
35-inch fabric. 1% yards ruffling. 

2643—Note the “peg top” look of this dress, 
made by turning down the flaps of the pockets. 
Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 

267 1—Here’s one of those wonderfully attractive 
frocks that is easy to make and delightful to 
wear. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 36, 3% yards 35-inch 
material. 

2693—Little girl pinafore with-its own smart 
front-buttoned blouse. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, pina- 
fore, 1% vards; blouse, 1% yards. 
most 
with 
2, 3, 


2689—Play suits are the young child’s 
comfortable hot weather outfits, especially 
sunbonnets and jackets included. Sizes 1, 
4. Size 2, 1% yards 35-inch material. 

2675—Basque sun frock with a dirnd] skirt that 
can be worn over its own blouse as a jumper. 
Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, jumper, 1% yards 35-inch 
fabric; blouse, 1% yards. 
TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON 


PAGE 31. 
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Dont trust to luck! 


AND LIDS 





void needless spoil- 
age. Can the easy, econom- 
ical, successful Kerr way. 


There is no other 


a 
"Self-Sealing” cap! 
This is the cap that — 
© seals airtight hi: 


® requires no rubber rings 
e fits ALL Mason jars , 
e rings when it's sealed é 


FREE! 7. KERR HOMEMAKER, 
24-pages. Canning methods, time 
tables, recipes. New were to 
serve home-canned foods. PLUS 
100 gummed labels. Write Kerr 
Mason Jar Co., Dept. 372, d 
Springs. Okla. ~ 


Tir 


Takes the guesswork 
out of Canning! 


















007 AMAZING 
NEW INVENTION 


Cc U T ROASTING 


EARS .. 
§ Times as Fast 
At 1-4th the Labor 
5 strokes with LEE'S CORN 
CUTTER finishes an ear of 


‘ 
G 
corn in less than 10 seconds. 44 








Patented 


@ This amazing new invention enables you 
to have better quality “home canned" corn 
because it removes only the tender portion— 
leaving the tough husks on the cob. It cuts, 
shreds and scrapes in one operation. Fastest 
known method. Improves flavor, reduces 
spoilage, eliminates corn canning drudgery. 
Fits any size corn ears! 


poy at Local Dealers or Send $1.00 
(Club Plan 12 for $10.00). Postpaid Deliveries 


LEE SALES CO. 104 S. Record, Dallas, Tex. 


GRAY’S OINTMENT 


FOR YOUR SKIN 


@ Extra soothing and comforting to externally caused 
itching, rash, tetter, pimples, irritations and minor cuts, 
sprains, burns and bruises. Contains wholesome and sooth- 
ing pine tar and other antiseptics. At all drug stores, or 
postpaid for 35¢ if yours has none. W. F. Gray Company, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


=p GRAY’S OINTMENT 








NOTHING 
LIKE 











How to make smoother 


ICE CREAM $2 wromstic retriger- 





ator or hand freezer 


Make smoother, mare delicious 
ice cream and sherbets with 
light cream, top milk, or even 
whole milk. Easy . no eggs 
no cooking, Readily digesti- 
ble. Recipes in package. t 
grocers and druggists. 


) SUNKET 
* RENNET TABLETS 


/ 
Zw omem FREE TRIAL OFFER <== 
] “THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,’’ Dept. 57 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
— Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) | 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of | 
“Junker’’ Renner TaBLetTs and Recipes to } 


| wome | 


! Address | 
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IND a family who eats lots of 


tomatoes all the time and you will 
usually find that members .of that 
family are healthy. They probably 
don’t complain of rheumatism, bad 
gums, poor teeth, and weak eyes, 
and they don’t take colds as easily 
as do folks who don’t get enough 
vitamin C and A in their diet. 

Remember this when selecting 
tomatoes: The deeper the red color, 
the greater the food value. How. 
ever, green tomatoes are good for 
you, too. Tomatoes which have 
been sun ripened have a little more 
vitamin C, but in some hot dry cli 
mates, the fruit has a better flavor, 
color, and texture when gathered 
while pink and ripened in the shade. 
The main thing is to use them or 
preserve them while they are still 
firm. Never let them get soft or 
stand in a warm damp piace after 
they have been gathered. Toma- 
toes spoil quickly if not kept cool. 
In the following recipes use only 
good quality, firm tomatoes. 


Canned Tomatoes 


Wash and sort fresh, firm, red- 
ripe tomatoes. Put in wire basket 
or cheesecloth bag. Dip in boiling 
water 1 minute or until skin cracks. 
Plunge into cold water immediately. 
Remove core and skins. Pack into 
containers whole. Press tomatoes 
in container so that juice will cover 
solid pieces. If more liquid is need- 
ed, add hot tomato juice. Add 1 
teaspoon of salt to each quart. Place 
containers without lids in a water 
bath kettle with warm water up to 
neck of the jar or hot water to 
within 2 inches of rim of can. Let 
water come to boil and steam: pint 
jars and No. 2 cans, 10 minutes; 
quart jars and No. 3 cans, 12 min- 
utes; half gallon jars, 15 minutes. 

Take containers out ene at a 
time. Press down so that liquid 
covers tomatoes and air bubbles es. 
cape. Allow %-inch headspace in 
jars and %-inch in cans.. Seal and 
return to water bath. Cover about 
2 inches with boiling water. 
Process: pint and quart jars, 25 
minutes; No. 2 and No. 3 cans, 20 
minutes; half gallon jars 35 minutes. 

The New York Agricultural Ex- 
periment station has done some re 
search on using calcium chloride 
solution in canned tomatoes to keep 
them firm. If the tomatoes are good 
to start with and the solution is used 
properly, the canned tomatoes will 
be firm enough to,slice or quarter 
and use in salads. This calcium 
chloride is not used as a preserva- 
tive or canning powder, and it will 
not take the place of the regular 
processing. Prepare and process 
the tomatoes exactly as described 
above. The only difference is to 
add one teaspoon of calcium chlo- 
ride solution to each quart of to- 
matoes at the same time you add 
the salt. You can secure small 








Can More TOMATOES Now 


By WINIFRED LEVERENZ 


@ Tomatoes are as easy to can as 
they are to grow. Furthermore, 
they are rich in vitamins A and C 
and they retain their food values 
when cooked or canned. 


amouuts of anhydrous cal- 
cium chloride from most anv 
drug store. You should take 
»: along a clean jar with the 


Say following directions to the 


druggist who will mix it 
tie” for you: 
Dissolve 214 ounces of 
anhydrous’ calcium chlo. 
ride, U. S. P. CaCle (and 
not chlorinated lime or chloride 
of lime which is used for bleach- 
ing) in one pint of distilled water. 


One pint of this mixture is suffi 
cient for about 60 quarts of canned 
tomatoes. It is very important to 
use the exact amount in making the 
solution and use only 1 teaspoon of 
the solution to each quart. More 
affects the flavor and is likely to 
cause the tomatoes to be tough. 


Tomato Juice 


Wash tomatoes. Trim any bruis- 
ed or green portions, and quarter. 
If seprosieve is available, put toma- 
toes through it without heating. 
Otherwise, simmer 10 minutes and 
press through strainer or cheese 
cloth. Heat juice to simmering. Pour 
into hot clean jars or plain ones. Add 
1 teaspoon salt per quart. Leave %- 
inch headspace in jars and %-inch 
in cans. Seal according to type of 
container being used. Process in a 
water bath: pint and quart jars, 15 
minutes; No. 2 and No. 3 cans, 10 
minutes; half gallon jars, 25 minutes. 


Tomatoes and Okra 


Use half okra and half tomatoes. 
Wash okra. Cut into l-inch cubes. 
Skin tomatoes. Remove core. Cut 
into quarters. Mix okra and toma 
toes and add 1 teaspoon salt per 
quart of mixture. Fill plain cans or 
jars to the rim, pressit.g enough 
juice from tomatoes to cover solid 
pieces. Add no water. Place con- 
tainers without lids in pressure 
canner which has about 8 inches 
water init. Cover canner, but leave 
petcock open. Count time when 
steam issues steadily from petcock. 
Steam: pint jars, 10 minutes; quart 
jars, 15 minutes; No. 2 cans, 7 min- 
utes; No. 3 cans. 12 minutes. 

Remove from canner, one con- 
tainer at a time. Press down so that 
liquid will cover okra. Allow %-inch 
headspace in jars and %-inch in cans. 
Seal according to type of lid being 
used, Process in pressure canner 
at 10 pounds pressure: quart jars, 
35 minutes; pint jars and No. 8 
cans, 30 minutes; No. 2 cans, 25 
minutes. 


Tomato-Vegetable Soup Mixture 


One quart chopped, peeled, and cored 
tomatoes, | pint corn or green shelled 
beans; | pint okra, carrots, or snap- 
beans; 1 cup chopped onion, 1\% tea- 
spoons salt, 1% teaspoon pepper 


Cook tomatoes and onions to- 
gether for 15 minutes. Press through 
sieve to remove seed. Cook pulp 
until thick. Add salt, corn, and 
other vegetables which nave been 
prepared as for canning or cooking. 
Bring mixture to boil. Pack hot 
into hot jars or plain cans. Allow 
4-inch headspace in jars ana \-inch 
in cans. Seal according to the type 
container being used. Process in a 
pressure canner at 10 pounds pres- 
sure: pint jars and No. 8 cans, 60 
minutes, quart jars, 70 minutes; No. 
2 cans, 50 minutes. 


SAVE SUGAR— WITH SURE-JELL RECIPES! 
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10 Kinished Glasses - 
Krom One Pound of Sugar! 


And only 2'4 cups light corn syrup 


—with Sure-Jell! 





SURE-JELL 


114 cups prepared citrus fruit 
2 cups crushed peaches 

2% cups (1 Ib.) sugar 

2% cups light corn syrup 

1 box Sure-Jell 


To prepare fruit, peel off yellow 
rinds of 1 medium orange and 
lemon with sharp knife, leaving 
as much of white part as pOssi- 
ble. Put rinds through food chop- 
per twice; add 34 cup water and 
1/16 teaspoon soda. Bring to a 
boil; simmer, covered, 10 min- 
utes. Cut off tight skin of peeled 
fruit, slip pulp from each section, 
and add to rind with all juics 
and juice of another lemon, »>1m- 





very.fine. 


sugar and syrup into bowl. 


Place kettle holding fruit ov¢9 


once, stirring well. 


constantly. 
Remove from heat. Skim, po 


10 six-ounce glasses. 





From the same amount of sugar, 
every Sure-Jell recipe averages 
one-fifth more finished glasses 

of jam, jelly, marmalade! 


vuuuy 





PEACH MARMALADE 5 













mer, covered, 20 minutes tonger. 
Peel and pit aboyt 414 pounds 


fully ripe peaches; grind or chop 





Measure prepared fruits into a 
5- to 6-quart kettle. Measure 


high heat. Add Sure-Jell and stir 
until mixture comes to a ard 
boil. Add sugar and syrup at 


Bring to a full rolling bo and 
boil hard 2 minutes,“Stirring 

















SURE-JELL, the powdered 
pectin product that helps 
all fruits jell quickly, and 
jell just right! 








Use RIPE FRUIT with Sure- 
Jell, for ripe-fruit flavor! 








Ld 
Use half light corn syrup 
for HALF THE SUGAR in 
any Sure-Jell recipe! 














With Sure-Jell, it’s a 
HALF-MINUTE boil for 
jelly, ONE MINUTE’S boil 
for jam, TWO MINUTES’ 
boil for marmalade! 








About 10 GLASSES—from 
only 244 cups of sugar! 





quickly, paraffin. Make about 




















A Product of 
General Foods 


65 RECIPES IN EVERY BOX—A Different Recipe for Each Fruit! 
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Use BERNARDIN Lids and Bands 


FOR THESE 


Gilt 


FEATURES 
IN HOME 
CANNING 
















SANITATION—Bernardin Lids are triple 
coated—with food acid-resistant white enamel, 
8 over sanitary gold lacquer, over tin. 


POSITIVE SEAL—The Bernardin “Bing Test” 
gives you a double check—positive proof that 
the seal is tight. 


DOUBLE ECONOM Y—Bernardin lids cost 
only a érifle, and Bernardin Bands are removed 
and re-used for batch after batch. 


“an, 


OeRNARDIN 


MASON -JAR LIDS AND BANDS 


New Home Canning Guide 

. Hike these, are 
BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP CO, Stang Jago, Fe Shem. 252 
EVANSVILLE 10, IND. with Bernardin No. 63 Lids 

Please send the NEW, 64-page and Screw Bands. 

Bernardin Home Canning Guide. 
Il am enclosing 10c (Stamps or 
Coins) to cover mailing costs. 
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NOTICE is hereby given: 






The ORIGINAL 


and bran Flakes) AND sweet 
California raisins. You can 
easily taste the difference in 
crispness. 


NOTICE is hereby given 
that no other Raisin-Bran 
—no—not one—is like 
the original Raisin-Bran. 


NOTICE is hereby given 
that no other Raisin-Bran 
—no— not one—is like 
Skinner's Raisin-Bran, 

the original Raisin-Bran. 


This Raisin Bran is NOT merely 
40% bran with some raisins 
thrown in, It IS crispy Skinner 
Flavor Flakes (whole wheat 





eee eee 


SKINNER’S Raisin-Bran. 
SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that you have o ds CO M melall 






surplus of is just what somebody else wants. BURNING, SMART- 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it ING, OVER-WORKED 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. EYES, are quickly 
soothed, cleansed and 
refreshed by 


JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


It relieves irritation due to exposure to sun, 
dust, wind and glare or to over-use. 25c & 
50c at all drug stores. Genuine in red carton. 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 
2 Aa at AARNE AE A RNB a oe RRR EA 








MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 





QUILT PIECES. 


Beautiful new prints. Large col- 










orful pieces. 3 Ibs. (18 to 22 yds.) 
only $1.49 plus postage. Sent 
C.0.D, FREE! EXTRA! Five 
hundred yds. good white #50 
thread FREE and 16 lovely quilt 
patterns all sent free. If not 
perfectly satisfied, just return 
quilt pieces (keeping free sewing 

read and free quilt patterns for 
your tréule) and we will refund your 
$1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH 
ways! You be the judge. You can’t 
lose. Could anything be more fair? Compare our offer 
end liberal guarantee with others. SEND NO MONEY? 
Just mail a card TODAY. Act NOW! 


REMNANT SHOP, Box 438G, SESSER, ILLINOIS 








DRESS REMNANTS 25¢ YARD 


SELLS FOR 49¢ A YARD ELSEWHERE 
Beautiful Prints, Percales, Ginghams, Shirt- 
ings, etc. Guaranteed FAST COLOR. 2, 3, 4 
yards of each. Width 36 inches, All new pat- 
terns. This is a Get-acquainted offer ONLY 
good for a short time. RUSH your order back, 
No order accepted less than 12 yards. 

12-YARD BUNDLE. . - ONLY $2.98 
Send no money unless you wish. Orders ship- 
ped C.O.D. plus postage. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money cheerfully refunded. We have 
thousands of satisfied customers. Get your order back in 
time. Union Mill Ends, Dept. PF-75, Monticello, New York 

















PAREVT’S CORVER 


By MARY AUTREY 


W ERE all thrilled and pleased 

with the overwhelming interest 
our readers are showing in our cor- 
ner for parents. Your suggestions 
for a title have rolled in; many of 
you made the same suggestions and 
several of you suggested that we 
retain the title Parent’s Corner. We 
offer those with the 
most mention for your 


popular vote. Here 
they are: 
Parent's Corner, 


Parents Exchange, 
For Perplexed Par- 
ents, With Dad ’n 
Mom, Parent Guid- 
ance Clinic, Better 
Parents Bee, Parent 
Problems Corner, Par- 
ents’ Council, Parents’ 
Guidance Column, 
Tips For Parents, Par- 
ents’ Guide, The Par- 
ents’ Forum, Parents’ Advisory Cor- 
ner, Parents’ Problem Exchange, 
Parents’ Counsel. 

Do you have a child who is in- 
different about meals? Then you 
may take heart from this letter from 
Mrs. R. E. Simmons of Humphreys 
County, Miss.: 

“My little girl has always been a 
problem about eating her meals. I 
bought a number ot cookie cutters 
in a variety of shapes—tree, heart, 
diamond, club, chicken, gingerbread 
man. Each morning I make toast 
in a different shape. I also cut it 
into strips and build a pen around 
the scrambled eggs. We make a 
game of it and she eats it all.” 

And now for a parent’s question 
and the reply from our child care 
specialist: 


“Our 14-year-old son stoops over 


tor 


By MISS 


ATERMELONS, — swimming, 

picnics, the “Fourth’—July is 
lots of fun, isn’t itP So while you’re 
not busy helping Mommy and Dad- 
dy, maybe you'd like to play a new 
game called “Miniature Polo.” 
Here’s how: 

Draw your field as big as you 
like. (30 feet long by 20 feet wide 
is a nice size, though.) Also, you 
may have as many players as you 
like, but it’s better to have at least 
eight. You'll need a tennis ball or 
other soft ball and half as many 
yardsticks (or other sticks) as you 
have players. 

Let each player find a partner and 
decide which partner will be the 
“rider” and which one will be the 
“pony.” Then the rider hooks his 
left arm through the pony’s right 
arm, and they are ready to go, after 
the sides are chosen and after each 
team takes one end of the field. 


To start the game, the captain of 
each team stands on his side of the 
center line facing the other captain, 
with the ball between them. As in 
hockey, they strike their sticks to- 
gether three times and then strike 
a: the ball. When the ball starts 
rolling, all the members of one team 
try to hit the ball past the back line 
of the other team’s end. Every 
time they do, that counts one point 
for that side, and ten points is game. 


Now for other honorable mention 
winners in our nickname contest (the 





ihe Littlest 


and is getting round shouldered, 
but we have decided there is noth- 
ing we can do about it. What do 
you think?” 


Poor posture may be caused by 
a physical handicap or the cause 
may be a mental or an emotional 
one. Your child may 
be undernourished or 
he may have defective 
eyes or feet, either of 
which sometimes 
causes poor posture, 

But if a physical 
exarnination shows no 
defects of this nature, 
the cause may be an 
emotional one. It may 
mean the child feels 
very insecure, self con- 
scious, or afraid. 
Good physical ex- 
ercise that comes 
from helping with the work around 
the home and from swimming, hik- 
ing, or other outdoor exercise will 
be much more helpful than spe- 
cial exercises that center too 
much attention on the defect it- 
self. Adolescence is a time of emo- 
tional stress, so if boys and girls 
have good physical health and feel 
able to cope with the everyday sit- 
uations of life, they usually over- 
come any posture defects they may 
have developed at an earlier date. 
Continually saying “Hold up your 
shoulders” doesn’t help the situation 
at all. 

oO ° ° 

Note.—The Little Golden Books are 
published by Simon and Schuster, 37 
W..45th St., New York City. We re- 
viewed six of this children’s series in 
our April column of Books Passing In 
Review. 


Folks 


KATE 


first ones were announced last 


month)— 


I got my nickname when I was in the 
second grade. I'm in the fourth grade 
now. My mother bought me a dress. 
It had buttons on it with pennies in the 
buttons. Since then everybody has 
called me “Pennies.”—Betty Jean 
Brown, Okaloosa County, Fla., nine 
years old. 

I am a twin. They call me “Lit- 
tleon” because I was so.small. They 
call my twin brother “Biggeon” be- 
cause he was so big.—Muriel Johns, 
Fannin County, Tex., ten years old. 

When I was nine months old, I start- 
ed walking. I was so little my daddy 
started calling me “Skeeter.” Every- 
body else did too. I was born -on 
Easter, but my birthday has never 
come on Easter again. My birthday is 
April 9.—Betty Collier, Oktibbeha 
County, Miss., ten years old. 


Max Lawler, Henderson County, 
Tenn., eight years old, whose grand- 
father named him “Tobe” after a red- 
headed clown he saw in a show. Steve 
Butler Bernard, St. Francis County, 
Ark., eight years old, whose friends call 
him “Spud” because he likes Irish po- 
tatoes so well. Frances Harrell, Chat- 
ham County, N. C., seven years old, 
whose daddy calls her “Teddy Bear” 
because she used to wear a brown snow 
suit. Alice Arrington, Fulton County, 
Ky., seven years old, whose doctor call- 
ed her “Pea Soup” when she was sick 
because that was all she wanted. Mar- 
tha Mann, Val Verde County, Tex., 
ten years old, whose nickname is 
“Pumpkin” like one of last month’s 
winners, because her hair is yellow. 
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THESE July recipes were selected 

with two points in mind: to pro- 
vide cool, satisfying dishes for the 
hard-working men of the family, 
and to help the homemaker in such 
a way that she would have to spend 
less time over a hot stove. 


Salmon Mold 


With the hope that salmon is back 
on your pantry shelf, we're offering 
a recipe for a_chilled salad which 
will serve also as your main dish. 

One tablespoon unflavored gelatin, 

cup cold water, 2 cup boiling water, 

1] pound can salmon, 12 cups cottage 

cheese, 1} tablespoon grated onion, 

cup mayonnaise, %4 cup pickle relish, 
salad greens, 2 medium-sized tomatoes, 
French dressing. 


Soften the gelatin in cold water 
for 5 minutes and dissolve in boil- 
ing water. Add liquid and oil drain- 
ed from the salmon. Cool. Combine 
cheese with onion, mayonnaise, and 
pickle relish. Add gelatin mixture 
and flaked salmon. Pour into a loaf 
pan or a ring mold and chill until 
firm. Unmold on chop plate and 
garnish with water cress, or other 
salad greens, and sections of toma- 
to. Serve with French dressing. 


Beef Stew 


Mrs. John Middleton, advisory 
board member, Fairfax County, Va., 
sent this recipe: 

Three pints Irish potatoes, 4 or 5 medi- 

um-sized onions, 3 pints sliced toma- 

toes, |] quart canned beef (1 No. 3 can), 
salt and pepper to taste. 

Dice potatoes, add onions and to- 
matoes, and place in skillet with 
small amount of water to which salt 
has been added. Cook until tender. 
Make a white sauce using remaining 
stock. Cover with slices of canned 
beef. Set in top of oven and brown. 


Stuffed Tomato Salad 


Cut the center out of a ripe toma- 
to, fill with any of the following 
sandwich mixtures, and arrange on 
a lettuce leaf. A variety of indi- 
vidual salads may be made by using 
the sandwich mixtures on lettuce 
with attractive garnishes, such. as 
green and red pepper rings, blanch- 
ed almonds, parsley, water cress, 
mint, hard cooked eggs, olives. 


Chicken Sandwich Mixtures 


1. One cup ground chicken, % cup 
cream, 1 cup chopped nuts. 

2. One cup ground chicken, 1 
tablespoon fat, 6 tablespoons thick 
white sauce, % cup chopped mush- 
rooms, 1 tablespoon sweet red pep- 


This congealed salmon salad or chicken is especially attractive 
for a buffet supper, either in the back yard or indoors. 


By SALLIE HILL 
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pers, 1 teaspoon parsley, 1 teaspoon 
chopp®éd onion, % teaspoon salt. 


3. One cup ground chicken, % cup 
grated Swiss cheese, % cup mayon- 
naise, % cup chopped dill pickles. 


4. One cup ground chicken, 1 cup 
chopped celery, 4 cup mayonnaise, 
1 tablespoon chopped pimiento, 1 
tablespoon sweet green pepper, % 
teaspoon salt. 


5. One cup chicken, 1 cup celery, 
% cup nuts. 


6. Slices of chicken, tomatoes, 
crisp bacon, dill pickles, and lettuce. 


IHlomemade Cheese Spread 


Mrs. Zach Norton, Smith County, 
Tex., told us how she made this 
product which she finds very useful 
in school and picnic lunches: 

Grind % pound brick cheese, add 
1 chopped boiled egg, % cup chop- 
ped pickles (preferably bread and 
butter pickles, but sweet, sour, or 
dill pickles will do). Mix and add 1 
tablespoon mustard, 1 tablespoon 
sugar, 1 tablespoon meat sauce. 
Press into mold and serve. 


Corn Syrup Ice Cream 


Would you deprive your family of 
such a refreshing, delicious, and 
nutritious food as ice cream when 
milk and eggs are plentiful and it 
can be made without sugar? This 
challenging question comes from 
Miss Tinye Spencer, home demon- 
stration agent, Webster Parish, La. 
Quick as a wink she gives her an- 
swer to the problem. “This ice 
cream can be made in a mechanical 
refrigerator, or a hand or electrically 
operated freezer. I have used this 
recipe for the past three years and 
even when sugar becomes plentiful, 
I expect to continue to use it.” 

Two cups milk, 2 or 3 eggs, 2/3 cup un- 

flavored corn syrup (white or dark), 2 

to 3 tablespoons honey or sugar, | tea- 

spoon vanilla, 2 cups cream or top milk 
that will whip. 

Beat whole eggs thoroughly, add 
corn syrup, honey or sugar, and mix. 
Add milk, and cook in double boiler 
until it coats a spoon. Cool, fill re- 
frigerator tray and place in refrig- 
erator. Turn dial on high. Freeze 
to a mush; then remove from refrig- 
erator and place in a bowl and beat 
until smooth with a Dover egg beat- 
er. Add whipped cream and vanilla. 
Return to tray and turn refrigerator 
dial on medium. Beat or stir two or 
three times after adding the cream. 
If this ice cream is beaten or stirred 
sufficiently, it will not be icy. 
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Betters Bakings 3 Ways! /: 


Here’s some of the most exciting food 
news that women have heard in years: 
a new and improved baking powder 
with FOOD CALCIUM not only gives 
better baking results but which adds 
important food value to everything 
you bake with it. 


1.BAKINGS LOOK BETTER. 


THE FOOD CALCIUM in the new KC 
permits more even distribution of the 
fine, active ingredients throughout the 
baking powder. This promotes more 
uniform action — gives bakings the 
light, smooth texture and inviting 
rich appearance everyone 2njoys. 


2. BAKINGS TASTE BETTER. 
FOOD CALCIUM in the new K C lets the 
flavor of your bakings come to “full 
bloom,” while it prevents bitterness 
or “Soda Taste.” 


3. BETTER FOR YOU, TOO. 
KC makes everything you bake with 
it a valuable source of FOOD CALCIUM 
























THE GREATEST 
BAKING POWDER 
IMPROVEMENT 
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—adding 2 to 5 times more FOOD 
CALCIUM than the fresh milk used in 
a baking, depending on the recipe. 
Thus KC joins milk as a fine source 
of this vital food element. 


Stal Using the Nav KC Today/ 


BAKING 
POWDER 
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My Crane Water System 
Increases my production 


*Dairy cows or steers, hogs or poultry—you’ve got to give 
them water if you expect production. That’s one lesson I learned 
from Ag College, and I admit I was thinking of profit when I 
installed a Crane pump. 


“But I wasn’t overlooking the luxury and the comfort of a 
modern Crane bathroom and kitchen either. And after I talked 
it over with my Crane Dealer, I decided to put in a complete 
Crane water system— pump, piping, plumbing fixtures and septic 
tank. I’m getting along now with less help because running 
water lightens my work, and I can really say that no city home 
has a thing on mine for comfort and sanitation.” 


You’ll want a Crane water system as soon as conditions per- 
mit. Talk it over with your Crane Dealer. He will help you plan 
a system to suit your needs, and he will furnish and install a 
sturdy pump, quality piping and gleaming bathroom and kitchen 
fixtures as soon as products are available. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
VALVES ¢ FITTINGS ¢ PIPE « PLUMBING « HEATING « PUMPS 


A complete CRANE water system includes 
PUMPS, PIPING, PLUMBING FIXTURES 
lt brings you new convenience 
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Typical of Crane’s national distribution is the service rendered the read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer through 42 Branches, 52 Wholesalers, and 
Plumbing and Heating Dealers in every community. 








Why Wear GLASSES? GG 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


“D OCTOR, why do so 
many people find it 
necessary to wear glasses?”’ 
The most common rea- 
son for wearing glasses is 
to relieve eyestrain. Eye- 
strain results when unusual 
work is required of the 
eyes, or when the eyes are 
not properly cared for. 
Even good eyesight may become 
faulty if the eyes are abused, mis- 
used, or repeatedly subjected to bad 
light. The symptoms of eyestrain 
are headaches, nervousness, irrita- 
bility, styes, crusty lids, and frown- 
ing, and there may be reflex dis- 
turbances in the stomach, neck, 
back, and various parts of the body. 
The main ways in which the eyes 
are abused are: reading or doing 
close work without resting the eyes 
often; doing work that is too deli- 
cate and fine; reading on moving 
trains or cars; and wearing improper 
glasses. Bad lighting is probably 
the most common cause of eyestrain 
in normal eyes. But, of course, if 
the eye is not normal, the defective 
vision which results is the catise of 
eyestrain. The majority of persons 
who wear glasses have abnormal 
eyes with resulting errors of vision, 
for which there is no cure other 
than the wearing of glasses. 

“What do you mean by ‘errors of 
refraction’?” 

The front of the eyes (the cornea) 
should be a perfect globe, with all 
the curves over it equal. However, 
in some people’s eyes the cornea is 
too flat or not flat enough, or the 
curves are not perfect. Such a con- 
dition is known as astigmatism and 
it is the most common of all eye 
defects. It causes eye headaches 
and makes the things you see ap- 
pear blurred and fuzzy. Glasses 
can be fitted to correct this con- 
dition. 

Two other conditions, nearsight- 
edness(myopia) and farsightedness 
(hyperopia), are due to defects in the 
shape of the eyeball itself. The 
nearsighted eye is too long from 
front to back so that the eye is not 





Dr. Washburn 


able to see distinctly in the 
distance. Unless corrected 
by glasses, this condition 
causes headaches and eye- 
strain. Children who are 
nearsighted are often cross- 
eyed as a result. The far. 
sighted eye is too short 
from front to back and the 
eye muscles are overwork- 
ed in their efforts to produce clear 
vision. Both of these conditions 
can be corrected by wearing 
glasses, which is the only means of 
relief. 

Still another condition which re- 
quires the wearing of glasses is old 
sight. With middle age there is a 
gradual decrease in the focusing 
power of the lens, and it becomes 
necessary to hold printed matter 
farther away from the eyes in order 
to see distinctly. This can be cor- 
rected by wearing glasses, but these 
must be changed as age ad- 
vances. 


“What care should be taken of 


the eyes?” 


To avoid eyestrain, do not abuse 
the eyes. Rest them when they are 
tired, and avoid working under a 
bad light. Children who are slow 
at school should have their eyes 
tested and cross eyes should never 
be neglected. If symptoms of eye- 
strain develop, consult your doctor. 
If glasses are needed, have him di- 
rect you to a good oculist; never 
buy glasses from a store or by test- 
ing your own eyes. Glasses should 
be worn as the doctor directs; they 
should be kept clean, and if the 
lenses become scratched or crack- 
ed, get new ones. Also, it is im- 
portant to keep the frames adjust- 
ed so that you see directly through 
the center of the glasses and not 
the side. Remember that it is usu- 
ally necessary to have the eyes test- 
ed and the glasses changed every 
two years, sometimes oftener. 


(Next month Dr. Washburn will 
discuss baby illnesses.) 


Step Up To Beauty 


By SALLY CARTER 


G TANDING up for hours of pre- 

serving or canning, walking in 
and out of stores for Summertime 
shopping, or even just the daily 
round of tasks is not likely to add to 
your foot comfort! 

In foot care as in many other 
things, foresight is better than 
hindsight. And it takes only a bit of 
foresight to realize that summer is 
no time-for tight, heavy, uncomfort- 
able shoes, or cheaply made, badly 
fitting play shoes. 

However, when play shoes are of 
good quality and well fitted, they 
have two great assets—they are usu- 
ally low-heeled and they allow ven- 
tilation. Even if you go bare-leg. 
ged, you will like them better if 
you wear half socks or at least the 
little shoe socks that prevent rough 
places from rubbing tender skin and 
perspiration from soaking the shoe. 

Whatever shoes you choose, shak- 
ing talcum or deodorant powder into 
them before and after wearing 
them is an excellent way to avoid 
perspiration odor. And, of course, 
you dust your feet with such a pow- 
der or perhaps a medicated powder. 

Besides the bath that your feet 
get in your daily tubbing, a special 
bath is cooling, comforting, and 
beneficial. Have the water quite 


hot when you start and soak your 
feet until the water cools. A hand- 
ful of baking soda or borax will 
add to the soothing effect. Rinse 
with cold water, preferably from 
a needle-point shower spray, until 
the circulation is whipped up. 

No external application will help 
much if flattened arches, corns, cal- 
louses, or ingrowing nails are mak- 
ing you miserable. A trip to the 
nearest chiropodist or foot specialist 
will prove well worth while. For 
the corns and callouses, you may 
get temporary relief from home 
remedies, but for arch trouble, ex- 
pert advice is needed. 


G. et "Eom Now! 


Mail your order for free leaflets to Sally 
Carter, Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you — Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. Please 
print. 

OO Vacation Beauty Needs for Every 

Woman. 

Care of Dry Skin 

Beauty Hints for Summer 

Make Cucumber Creams 

Good Grooming for Men and Boys 
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Name 
Street or RFD County. 
City. State 
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_2679—Here is another fabric-saving apron that 
gives plenty of protection. Cut in one size, 1 yard 
material. Applique included. 

2669—This frock is good for the woman with a 
mature figure. Sizes 12 to 14. Size 36, 3% yards. 

2663—This frock for the slender woman has 
smart raglan shoulders and back opening. Sizes 
10 to 20. Size 16, 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 

2677—This is one of our sweetest and coolest 
summer dresses. Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16, 2% 
yards material. 





2678—A “coffee coat” that can be made floor 
length for flattery, or shorter for practicality. Sizes 
10 to 20. Size 16, long version, 4% yards. 

3033—You will find this pretty nightgown very 
easy to make. Sizes 12 to 46. Size 36, 3% yards. 

3081—This is that easy-to-make poncho blouse. 
Cut in one size, it takes 1% yards 35-inch material. 

2694—A dear little frock with inverted pleats 
and a quaint yoke for a dear little girl. Sizes 6 
months, 1,.2, 3. Size 2, 1% yards 35-inch fabric. 
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No patterns sent without coin, money order, 
check, or stamps; (coiffs preferred). 


PATTERNS 15 CENTS EACH 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
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Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 2, 
Ala. If you wish Fashion Magazine for 15 cents, check here (__). 


(Attach $1 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 


“Childhood Constipation” 





* $1 
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When baby’s whines come from 


































“It’s the laxative made especially for infants 
and children.” 





a pleasing taste that children really 
love it. They take it gladly with- 
out forcing. 


Get Fletcher's Castoria at your drug- 
store today. Look for the green band 
and laboratory control number on 
the package. 


HEN YOU KNOW THE TROUBLE 

is ‘‘ Childhood Constipation”’ 

... When your baby’s happy dispo- 

sition turns into whines and tears— 
why not do the wise thing? 

Give him Fletcher’s Castoria. It’s 

so gentle and mild, yet it works 

thoroughly and effectively. It won’t 


te : : Always take a laxative only as directed 
upset his sensitive digestive system. 


on the package or by your physician. 

Unlike adult laxatives—which 
may be too harsh—Fletcher’s 
Castoria is specially made for chil- 
dren. It contains no harsh drugs, 
and will not cause griping or dis- 
comfort. 


And Fletcher’s Castoria has such 


Catt Fletcher 
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TAMPAX 
CANNOT 
CHAFE 





ON'’T look torward this year to 

days of wretchedness in hot and 
humid weather at “certain times” 
each month. Tampax can save you 
from a lot of such discomfort, be- 
cause this form of monthly sanitary 
protection is worn internally, thus 
discarding the whole external bulk 
of pins, belts and pads. Millions of 
women all over the nation have 
turned to the use of Tampax. So join 
the parade and say to yourself, 
“Tampax cannot chafe!” 

Doctor-invented Tampax is made 
of pure absorbent cotton compressed 
in patented applicators for neat, 
dainty insertion. Quick 
changing. Easy disposal. 
Tampax is unfelt when 
in place and it causes 
no odor. Sanitary deodor- 
ant is not needed. In eve- 
ning dress you feel free 
as a bird. Tampax isa 
great help at such times 
to your feminine morale! 

Buy Tampax today at drug store 
or notion counter. Comes in 3 absorb- 
encies: Regular,Super, Junior. Month's 
supply (average) goes into a purse. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 








Wear Tampax 
in tub or 
shower bath 





Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 





TAMPAX INCORPORATED ‘ PF-76-8 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover 
cost of mailing. Size is checked below. 








( ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 
Name. 

Address 

City State 














| E know there 
must be lots of 
good ‘seamstresses 
among our readers 
because of the letters 
we get. You tell us 
the easier way you 
| found to make but- 
tonholes, how you 
save old garments to 
make them new 
again, and a variety 
of other interesting 
and helpful things. 
Here are some letters 





FINE | so 
SEAMS 


By a proper setting 
JOHNNIE 
HOVEY 


way to make use of 
left-over crochet and 
embroidery threads,” 
“and the 
‘new buttons are so 
interesting.” 


@® Some flower- 
shaped buttons had 


when Miss Cleo 
Snow, Walker Coun- 
ty, Ga., used them on 
a dress for a little 








which should appeal 
to all our readers, and next month 
we will give you more. 


@ Miss Nancy Herring, Madison 
County, Tenn., doesn’t take a 
chance on pricking her finger when 
she mends her glove. “I slip a 
marble into the finger of the glove 
and darn over it,” she says. “It’s 
much easier.” 


® Buttons are still a very important 
style note in more than one way. 
Miss Zella L. Bergthold uses them 
to fasten the shoulder pads into her 
dresses. “I make button loops on 
the three corners of the shoulder 
pads. Then I sew small 
buttons on the shoulder 
seam and the sleeve seams 
so I can button the pads 
into position. This makes 
them easy to remove.” 


® Crocheted buttons are 
used by Miss Annabelle 
Oliver, Taylor County, 
Fla., and Mrs. Jim D. 
Thomson, Red River 
County, Tex. Mrs. Thom- 
son has found that old cov- 
ered buttons make the best 
foundations for crocheted 
covers, while Miss Oliver 
writes that she usually em- 
broiders a tiny flower on 
top of each of her crochet- 
ed buttons. “It is a good 


What’s 


SCP PEAR R. R.: When my boy 
friend left to go overseas, he 
asked me to wait for him and not 
date anybody else. He has written 
to me every day since he has been 
away, but I just discovered he has 
written to some other girls, too. Now 
they and their friends are bragging 
to me about it. What must I do?” 
A. E. O., Georgia. 


Act as if you’re delighted that he 
is thoughtful enough to write to his 
friends. Then encourage them to 
write to him to cheer him up, and 
in the meantime, do some corre- 
sponding of your own with the boys 
you know who are away from home. 
Don’t accept dates, though, since 
you promised him you wouldn't. 


“Dear R. R.: I’m seventeen and 
used to date a man thirty-four. Then 
I met other boys and we called it 
‘quits,’ although I still write to him, 
Now I’m in love with a younger man, 
but the first one tells me how lonely 
he is and seems to think I haven’t 
given him a fair chance, That makes 
me feel bad. Please help me.” 

P. M., West Virginia. 

It seems to me that the older man 
doesn’t have to be lonely, because 
surely there are some girls around 
who are nearer his own age. May- 
be it would be easier for him to for- 
get you if you’d stop writing to him. 


“Dear R. R.: We moved to a 
new community recently, and the 





girl who lives just across the road 





girl. “I made three 
green lazy daisy 
stitches at each side of the finished 
buttonholes. They looked like tiny 
leaves. I sewed the buttons on with 
black thread to make the center of 
the flower. Now, when the little 
dress is fastened, there seems to be 
a row of flowers down the front.” 


® Not long ago we attended a 
fashion show at the Beauregard 
High School in Lee County, Ala., 
and saw the attractive dresses and 
suits the girls made. One of the best 
looking garments was a suit which 
we have sketched here. Clara Nell 
Capps made it from a suit that was 
too small for her brother. 
What we liked most was 
the feminine look it had 
with its set-in yoke piece, 
collarless neckline, and 
gored skirt. Clara Nell said 
her only expense was the 
ten cents she spent for 


thread. 


@ Janelle Whatley gave us 
another interesting item 
about learning to make 
buttonholes. “To see how 
we improve with practice, 
we made a wall chart and 
put all the practice button- 
holes on it as we finished 
them. It was easy to see our 
progress that way,” she 
told us. 


Your POPULARITY PROBLEM? 


By RUTH RYAN 


has a bad reputation. My father 
says I am to have nothing to do with 
her, but she comes over to our house 
almost every day and wants me to 
go the store or to the post office 
with her. It is hard to say no every 
time. What do you advise me to do?” 

L. H., North Carolina. 


I think your father is right, since 
you must first establish your own 
reputation in the community, and 
you are judged by the company you 
keep. Can’t you be courteous with- 
out being friendly? Of course, what 
you héar may not be so, but you can 
always be kind to everyone while 
you choose your friends among 
those who have the same moral 
principles that you have. 





ORDER LEAFLET 
“WINNING PARTIES” 


A MOCK trial, an automobile party, a Val- 
entine social, and a Halloween celebra- 
tion—these were the winners in our con- 
test, ‘‘My Favorite Party.’’ Thus the first 
four prizes of $10, $7.50, $5, and $2.50 in 
Savings Stamps go to the following readers 
respectively: Louise Pinner, Shelby County, 
Tenn.; Mary V. White, Vance County, N. 
C.; Mrs. P. M. Acker, Henry County, Ga.; 
and Wama Hayhurst, Mason County, Tex. 
Honorable mention and 50 cents in Savings 
Stamps go to Ruby Hackworth, Randolph 
County, Ark.; Mrs. H. C. Mauldin, Barrow 
County, Ga.; Jewel B. Ingram, Forsyth Coun- 
ty, N. C.; Betty Shankle, Stanly County, N. 
C.; Mrs. J. H. Higgs, Ware County, Ga. 
Why not give one of these clever, original, 
and inexpensive parties yourself? You can 
by ordering our leaflet Winning Parties, 
which includes the four best letters and 
the honorable mention ideas as well. Send 
3 cents to Home Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
































































































































Sun-scorched skin is burned 
skin. Treat it as a burn. Ap- 


ply soothing, antiseptic 
UNGUENTINE at once. 

It relieves pain 

It fights infection 

It promotes healing 


| In tubes and jars at all drug stores. 





A NORWICH PRODUCT 

























INSURE 
CANNING 
SUCCESS! 


CAPS, LIDS 
Y & RUBBERS 
And follow instructions in 


the Ball Blue Book. To get your copy 
send 10c with your name and address to— 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, Muncie, Ind. 



































+ A weak arch foot porns? y 
Foot Cushions. LIKE W 
LOW! Soft, Spongy, 








to toes. Dr. Barron says: 
tired, aching feet!’ 





ORTHO CO., ti) W.83 ST. Dept.69H.N 


shoes, Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
5 “Wonderful for 
Send only $1.98 for A 
Pals, on Re O:D. plus postage. State shoe size 

an or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money back if no Powe wir ich 








FREIGHT PAID 


Satistaction Guaranteed. Prices include 
lettering and Foot-stone. Catalog FREE. 
EMPIRE MONUMENT co, 

Box 70. Sta. F Atlanta, Georgia 
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By BETTY JONES 


























729—Chic 


designs for simple embroidery. 


506—MEXICAN MAGIC—Use lots 
of color to embroider these designs and 
they will give a magical touch to your 
towels, curtains, and luncheon cloths. 














MAGNOLIA BLOS- 
SOMS interlace to make 
this attractive doily for 
you to crochet. 


. 


colorful plaid. 
several pairs for summer wear. 


BALLET SLIPPERS made in cool, 
You'll want to make 





kens, butterflies, ducks, -rabbits, 
and flowers are included in this variety of 





ing. 


TO ORDER INSTRUCTION LEAFLETS: 


| 
CROCHETED COMFORT in a 
soft, open sandal you'll like wear- 




















WHEEL— 
That’s a good luck 
design in the center of 
this attractive  cro- 
cheted daisy doily. 


DAISY 





SUNDIAL tray 
cloth is easy to cro- 
chet and lovely to 
use with your tea 
service. 







Easy to make, 


Ten-cent and 3-cent items will be mailed separately. Nos. 506 and 729 


are 10 cents each. 


All others are 3 cents each. 


Mail your order to Home 


Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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| wanted a divorce 
— from this sink! 

































Bad, \WWie 
Mother should have é 
told me what to do 
after 1 fed him! Love's 
no help cleaning pots 
and pans all greasy, iy 
stained or crusted with 
burned-on food. But I 
found an easier way 
—with S.O.S. ... 


eomctincssiecntninee een 






























. .. 1M one easy operation, 
S.O.S. cleans, scours 
and polishes away every 
trace of stain, grease or 
scorch. Just dip, rub, 
and rinse — the job’s 
done! It’s the ONE 
cleanser I need for the 
whole sinkful ! 






































FRE The “‘first-choice” cleanser for 
pots and pans — that’s S.O.S, — 

no other is quite like it. For free trial 

package, write The S.O.S. Company, 

6271 W. 65th St., Chicago 38, III. 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWINGS 


EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


co SHINOLA 


NEED 


@ You're not expected to stop what 
you're doing to rush out and buy Shinola. 
But it is a good idea to keep a supply on 
hand. The oily waxes in Shinola help 
preserve leather—give your shoes a 
neat-looking shine. Why not KEEP ’EM 
SHINING WITH SHINOLA? 
ey SHINOLA WHITE works wonders 
“* ~~ with white shoes—all types, leather 
or fabric. You'll like it. It’s so easy to put 
on, yet hard to rub off. 


PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


ALL 
CoLors 10¢ 








This famous two-piece Good Housekeepers’ cap has a 
builtin ring that assures perfect sealing. Because 
PRESTO jars are made of Duraglas, they offer max: 
mum protection against cracking. With Presto clo 
sures, always use Cupples No. 10 Top-Seal jar rings 


CUPPLES COMPANY, St. Louis 2, Mo. 








RYU Pa Cenuine Marble and Granite Memorials | 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
bd iy Ach) in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 


| after his 
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Milt Won’t Be 


From page 16) he said and re- 
membered what good _ neighbors 
the Atwoods were, even trying to 
get him to come and live with them 
mom died. He remem- 
bered how Mrs. Atwood used to 
come over on Saturday evenings 


/ and clean up for him, get new clean 


linens on his bed, see about his Sun- 
day shirts and things, and eithe1 
make him come over for supper or 
bring him a pie. 

“Yes,” he said to himself, “I bet 
that’s been her—and maybe Amy 
with her. But I wonder why they 
forgot the broom...’ 

He made some steps toward the 


| door, noticing that his feet sounded 








loud. He said to himself, “Mom 
sure would love to hear that sound. 


HEN he remembered what she’d 

say after he’d been out late at 
night. Even though he came in talk- 
ing to the cats and dogs, and his 
voice unmistakable, she’d call from 
upstairs, “That you, Milton?” And 
he’d always answer, “Yes, Mom, 
it’s me.” 

When he got to the door, he 
found himself feeling in his pockets 
for his key. 

Then he remembered. He grin- 
ned to himself. “After all this, I 
reach in my pocket for the key. Why 
I left it with Mrs. Atwood. Now Ill 
have to walk up to their house to 
get it.” 

But before starting, he turned 
the knob and the door swung open. 
That puzzled him a little. He won- 
dered if he’d gone off and left it 
unlocked. 

Strangely the house was clean. 
Somebody had fixed it up. He walk- 


| ed first over in front of the old fire- 


place and looked at his mom’s and 
dad’s pictures over the mantel. 
Somebody had wiped the dust 
away. Looking up at the piny ceil- 
ing, smoked and old, he imagined 
the old knot-eyes were smiling at 
him. He noticed the little center 
table with the crippled leg. 
“That’s a clean cover,” he said, 
feeling it could not have stayed 
white through four years of war. He 
remembered the little snowy-white 


| cover with the lace around the edge 


| he’d 
| eyes on the battlefield. Only some- 


and the big Bible with the torn lid. 
He remembered how plainly 
seen that when he’d shut his 


how he’d always seen it with Mom’s 
glasses lying on thé Book. 


OOKING into the kitchen he 

saw the stove had been shined, 
the dishes stacked neatly away. 

He started to go upstairs, but as 
he lifted a foot to mount the first 
step he heard a voice above him. 

“Hello, Milt!” 

He looked up. 

“It’s you, ain’t it, Amy?” 

“Uh-huh. You got me hemmed 


| up in the house. I thought I could 


get away when you went up home 
for the key. Mom’s been sending me 
to clean up ever since the war was 
over. Milt, you look fine...’ 
_ She was not scared. Milt knew 
she wasn’t and wondered if she 
realized they'd both grown up. He 
didn’t think she looked like any girls 
he’d seen in four years. For one 
thing, she had on such a simple little 
speckled cotton dress and no 
jewelry or make-up. He thought 
she had a pretty mouth, lips full 
and sweet, and hair soft light blond 
that poured richly over her 
shoulders. 

He didn’t say much of anything 


Batching Long 


to her just then, but to himself he 
was saying over and over: 

“A pretty girl you sure grew up 
tobe...” 

Amy came slowly down the steps. 

“Mom wants you over to our 
house for supper and to stay with 
us tonight,” she said. 

“Gee! Amy, how you've grown 
up! You look swell!” 

She blushed a little. “Shall we go 
over home now?” 


He looked at the floor. “It’s kind 
of like this, Amy. For four years 
I’ve promised myself to eat the first 
meal at home. Boy! Is it great to 
be home! And I got some sand- 
wiches in my bag. Couldn’t we eat 
them first?” 

“O.K.,” she said, and he unzip- 
ped his bag. 

“Oh! Coffee!” Amy exclaimed in 
delighted surprise. “Now I can make 
some to go with the sandwiches...” 

Without noticing it, they bound- 
ed into the kitchen together just as 
they used to come in hungry when 
they were children. Milt was on his 
knees whittling some shavings to 
start a fire in the stove. 


ee Woop sure ought to be dry,” 
ve said, laughing, “after being 
in the woodbox four years...” 

Amy got a white kitchen apron 
from somewhere. 

“Doggone!” Milt exclaimed. “You 
look good in that, too...” 

“Ever notice coffee smells better 
when you .. . well, kind of camp- 
in’ out like this . . .?” she asked. 

Milt pulled off his blouse and 
hung it on the rack. 

“Your Sunday clothes are cleaned 
and all ready,” Amy said. “Mom 
andI...we... that is, she kind 
of figured you’d want to go to 
church tomorrow :. .” 

“I do,” he said. “I'll come by... 

While they ate sandwiches and 
sipped coffee in the kitchen on the 
little side table, they were very close 
together. 

Amy said, “You gonna go on 
batchin’, Milt?” 

He looked at her and she at him. 
They looked longer ‘than they ever 
did—and different. He thought it 
made Amy a little afraid for the first 
time. 

“T don’t think for very long,” he 
said. 

She turned it off. “Well, how’d 
you make out in the war?” 

“Oh, the war. Well, sometimes 
it was sweet . . . sometimes bitter.” 

“How could there be any sweet?” 


she asked. 


ee 


. 
H,” he said, “when you'd shut 
your eyes to it all .. . just shut 
it out... maybe dream a little and 
come home. Why, Amy, you don’t 
know the times you and I ran down 
through the clover field durin’ this 
war... . Say, when does. that clover 
bloom?” 

Amy smiled, but her glance at 
him was quick and short. 

“Oh, it’s nearly dark!” she said. 
“We'll be looking for you over right 
away,” and she sped out the door. 
Somehow he knew why she ran. 

He walked out on ‘the porch. 
From up the road a little ways she 
looked back, then ran again with 
the sun’s last threads of gold touch- 
ing her hair. 

Milton Rhodes stood and watch- 
ed her and knew in his heart that 
he would not be batching long. 
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Blue-Jay with Nupercaine 
Gives Greater 











1 ANESTHETIC Nuper- 
caine, exclusive with 
Blue-Jay, curbs 
surface pain (inflamed 
area around top of corn) 
as NO OTHER corn 
plaster does. 

2 INSTANTLY stops pain 
caused by shoe-pressure, 
thanks to soft Dura-felt 
pad. 

3 GENTLE medication 
loosens corn’s hard 
**core’’—you simply lift 
it out in a few days. 


soon 


TWO sizes—Standard and Little Toe (also 
special Blue-Jay Soft Corn Pads). All contain 
the miracle pain quieter, Nupercaine. 

For GREATER relief, insist 

on Blue-Jay, America’s largest 

selling corn plaster! At drug 

and toilet goods counters. 

FREE — One complete treat- 

ment. Write Dept. B-23. 


A product of Corn Plasters 


( BAUER & BLACK ) 


Division of The Kendall Company, Chicago 16 





NEW AUTOMATIC 
DDT APPLICATOR! 


aed 
es 


INSECTICIDE. 


NO MUSS e NO Fuss 
PROTECTS your SKIN 


WASH & KINSELLA LABS. INC. « 2200 GRAVOIS « ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 





Made especially for 
Malarial Symptoms. 


SAFE - QUICK - SURE 
ution Use only an directed 





| 
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KILLS 
Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 


laces. Kills 
blue bugs, fleas, 
» aud similar pests. Use 

rayer. Treatment uenelly lasts for 
Also kills nits. FOR COLDS— Spray 
in closed house several 


Toxi 


saturate litter months. : 
to control jd mips we Bee | desler or 


TOXITE LABORATORIES, @x 28, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 
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THE OLDEST 
YET THE LATEST THING IN RANGES 


@ It's brick. Firebrick like that which 
lined the interior of Grandmother's 
fireplace . . . those fireplaces that 
have stood the test of time and heat, 
outlasting dozens of cast iron grat- 
ings. It's firebrick that lines the fur- 
naces of modern iron foundries and 
stee} mills. And it's firebrick that 
makes the firebox or “heart' of your 
Knox Mealmaster almost indestructi- 
ble. The durability of this firebrick 
fuel compartment is only a part of its 
superiority, for it insures greater 
baking dependability through even 
heat, plus economy through greater 
fuel savings. Add to all this the 
pleasure of its modern design with 
easy-to-clean enameled surfaces and 
you have the Knox Mealmaster coal 
and wood burning range, with a 
shining future. See your Knox dealer 
in your vicinity today or write for 
free illustrated booklet. 


KNOX STOVE WORKS 
KNOXVILLE 7, TENNESSEE 


STAYS FRESH 
LONGER / 


Women-are loud in their praise of 





the new Reclosure cartons of Dixie 
Crystals pure cane sugars. The top 
fits back on snugly—keeping out 
air and dust,and helping to keep 


the sugar fresh longer! 























DIXiECRYSTALS 


SUCAR 


IN THE CONVENIENT NEW 
RECLOSURE CARTONS 












The FLOWER LOVER'S 
JULY MINA B. HOFFMAN 


]F you were to come into my gar- 

den the first few days in July, 
you'd find me moving iris. I h 
had the soil well pulverized (mix- 
ing in a generous supply of ferti- 
lizer) and ridged to prevent roots 
from being cov- 
ered too deeply. 
Iris should be 
planted in July 
and early August 
in order to become 
well established 
before bud forma- 
tion begins in 





Mrs. Hoffman 


September. 


One of my love- 
liest combinations is pink iris and 
blue phlox—which is phlox divari- 
cata. The pink iris in my garden 
is May Queen—a lovely pale pink. 
Iris add stately grace to a garden. 
You may like a thick border of one 
But the lovliest arrange- 
ment I know is in a neighbor’s gar- 
den. She allows about 6 feet to 
each color of iris in a long border. 
Each shade intensifies the shade 
of the other—pink, white, blue, yel- 
low. I am arranging a border in 
the same way this week. Eleven 
other tasks you may find me doing 
this month and which you might 


shade. 


like to join me in doing are: 


1. Starting new plants of geraniums, 
coleus, and begonias, for my next win- 


ter window garden. 


2. Planting more perennial seeds for 


blooming next spring. 


3. Making a last planting of gladioli 


bulbs. 


4. Digging and resetting daffodils, 
narcissus, and Dutch iris where they 


are too deep under ground. 


5. Feeding my peony borders with a 
generous amount of phosphate ferti- 
lizer, to aid in producing more flower 


buds for next year. 


6. Soaking the ground with water 
around azaleas weekly in dry weather 


and dusting plants with sulphur. 


7. Pruning climbing roses to induce 


more blooms next year. 


8. Collecting plants, leaves, and 
blooms that show disease and burning 


them. 


9. Pinching side buds from “mums” 
and dahlias to produce larger flowers. 
10. Spraying phlox with a weak so- 
lution of copper sulphate or dusting 


with sulphur to control mildew. 


11. Spraying roses or dusting for 


black spot. 


And—when I’m tired and twilight 
shadows fall, I like to walk alone 
in my garden—just to drink in the 
beauty my own hands have created. 
There is nothing more éffective for 
mental relaxation and spiritual up- 
lift than a walk in a secluded gar- 


den—alone. 





THE MAN I HATE MOST 
Elise L. Simmons 


The bonker, the boker, the candlestick 


maker 
Don’t worry me nary a bit. 


The grocer, the salesman, the garbage and 


mailman 
Are all my good friends | admit. 


But when in December, as ! now remember 


The cold winds (Oh, how they can bite!) 


My back it is aching, from cold | am shak- 


ing:— 
The forecast says, “Colder tonight.” 


And then in the June days, | sweat in the 


sun’s rays 
(And, brother, | really mean sweat!) 


My clothes they are dripping while | try 


some sipping, 
As hotter and hotter | get— 


While I’m thus afflicted, let’s see what’s 


predicted:— 
He says—“A heat wave is now due.” 


The man that | hate most is not Casper 


Milktoast, 
The Weather Man, brother—it’s you. 





Bet you dont 
need a Harsh 


laxative 


Try Lemon and Water 
-—it’s good for you! 


oboBD 


JUICE OF IN AGLASS FIRST THING 
ONE LEMON OF WATER ON ARISING 


Lemon and water, when taken first 
thing on arising,makes harsh laxatives 
entirely unnecessary for most people. 
This natural fruit drink — simply the 
juice of a lemon in a glass of water 
—is all that most people need to insure 
prompt, gentle, zormal elimination. 
And unlike harsh laxatives, which ir- 
ritate the system and impair nutrition, 
lemon and water is good for you! 
Millions Take Lemons for Health 

Lemons are among the richest sources 


CAigforwne Sunkist 


<@ » 
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of vitamin C, which restores energy, 
helps you resist colds and infection. 
They supply valuable amounts of By; 
and P. They alkalinize. They aid ap- 
petite and digestion. National surveys 
show 10,500,000 Americans now take 
lemon and water as a regulator or 
health builder. 


Not sharp or sour, lemon and water 
has only enough tang to be refreshing: 
clears the mouth, wakes you up. Try it 
for 10 mornings, first thing on arising. 


eye regular the Caalfed stay! 
LEMON and WATER 


= first thing on arising 














You Can Find the 
Things You Need 


IN THIS 
Spiegel 


Catalog 
SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY! 


700 PAGES OF NE 


® Smart Fashions 
@ Home Furnishings 


There are three convenient ways to buy at 


appliances ... furniture ... children’s needs . 


found in the Spiegel Catalog. Fill out and mail 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY TO 


Answer questions below and mail to SPIEGELS, 1061 


Did you shop by mail this year? Yes 1 No 
Check the items below that you are most interested in 


Women's Wear () 
Men's Wear or Sporting Goods (1) 





e@ Men's Clothing 


Children’s Wear [1] 





W MERCHANDISE 


@ Children’s Wear 
@ Hardware-Farm-Auto Supplies 


The one place you can find the things you want to buy is in the big new Spiegel 
Catalog for Fall and Winter, 1946. Prices are low ... and quality is dependable. 

Regular Spiegel customers will receive this catalog . . . if you are not a customer you 
can get a catalog by mailing the coupon teday! 


Spiegels ... for Cash...on 30-Day Charge 


and on Time Payments. In addition, FHA Terms are available on many farm supplies. 


Building materials, prefabricated buildings . . . farm machinery ... tires . . . home 


+. men’s wear... sporting goods... dairy 


and poultry equipment ... paints... and thousands of other items for home and family are 


the coupon today ... shop by mail this year- 


GET YOUR SPIEGEL CATALOG 


W. 35th St., Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Do you live on a farm? Yes 1 No (If you live on a farm, what is the chief crop?.......e. eccccce 


Home Furnishings 0 
Hardware, Farm or Auto Needs 
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GROWERS! 
then ou 


> B E nd ~S 
3: dig cures 'S) a 





GIANT 6 OR 8 OIL-BURNER 


TOBACCO CURERS 








Less Work because oil is easy to handle in Florence-Mayo curers. .. Better cures 
because F-M curers are scientifically designed for best possible heat distribution. . 

Lower costs because they’re cheaper to install and operate... Bigger profits be- 
cause F-M curers save 25% or more on fuel consumption — about 5% greater 
weight in the cured leaf - F-M, with automatic safety valves, has the lowest fire 
loss record of any curer sold. The Mayo Way is the Modern Way! 





DEALER SELLS OVER 
1,000 CURERS 


- « » I have sold better than 1,000 sets of Florence- 

Mayo Curers and had not war-restrictions prevented the 
<: 

manufacture of curers I could have sold 2,000 sets. * 


“ 





; “Many of my first customers are returning again and 
again to purchase the Florence-Mayo Curers for additional barns. The complete 
satisfaction of these customers is reflected by their continuous support of the 
Florence-Mayo Curers. 


“My sales have been made in a ten-mile radius of my home. 


Cue Fallin 


RAE FELTON” 
Fountain, N. C. 





FLORENC e-M AYO. 


Makers off the Worlola Beat Tobacco Curer 


MAURY,NORTH CAKOL:I NEA 














Country Voices 


(From page 4) great pressure on the 
pastor, too. If he is a preacher, let 
him preach.—Mrs. Marietta Dodson, 
Tex. .. . Too much emphasis on quan- 
tity kills deep-rooted religion. So do 
dogmas twisted and beaten into any 
shape to suit the whims of many.— 
Edmund Marok, Okla. . . . Too many 
theological students darting around in 
cars. The rural church must cease to 
be looked upon as practice ground for 
inexperienced ministers seeking more 
lucrative city charges.—Fred Brown, 
S.C....Too much caste system, with 
the laboring class tolerated only to help 
pay bills.—Rev. A. J. C., Tenn. 





VOICES OF DEFENSE 


Even of the original twelve disciples, 
was not one a devil, one a doubter, 
one a denier, and two seekers after 
positionP—K. M. McRae Richardson, 
Miss. . . . As long as our laws allow 
night clubs, movies, bowling alleys, 
and roadside taverns to operate on Sun- 
days, just so long will our churches 
appear to be failing.—Mrs. Stella Gab- 
hart, Ky. . . . There is an old saying, 
“A dog lives up to its name.” Less talk 
about the church and the young gener- 
ation failing would helv.—Mrs. Ben C. 
Dickinson, Jr., Ga. . . . Only too often 
the church leaders Glennie Helms 
criticizes so vehemently are leaders 
only because no one else will cooperate. 
—Miss.G., N.C... . What sometimes 
appears an unfriendly welcome to new- 
comers is due to timidity, since we do 
not meet many strangers and rather 
dread trying to form new acquaintances. 
Even so, this is a fault we should care- 
fully guard against.—Mary L. Pettit, 
Ga... .. At our church strangers are 
welcomed and asked to join in the 
services. No one is excluded.—Mrs. 
Floyd Spence, Crestview, Fla. .. . 
With us, both landlords and tenants 
join hands in joyous ,worship.—Mrs. 
J. D. Barbour, Holly Bluff, Miss. . . 
6/ to put two I’s in “Holly”... 

Here, more seriously, are some 
concrete suggestions for triumphing 
over the Old Adam that keeps pop- 
ping up in the imperfect breast of 
humanity, even in church affairs: 


Double Protection 
for Herds... 


SANILA 


Cattle Spray 


It both kills and repels horn and 
stable flies, and other infectious 
insects. Yet it’s safe! When used 
as directed, Sanilac won’t burn or 
blister the hide, stain or gum the 
hair or taint the milk. Developed 
by the famous Socony-Vacuum 
Research Laboratories. Available 
in drums and gallon cans. 


Note to typesetter: Be sure 





NEW! All-Purpose 
Sanilac 25% Liquid 
D. D.T. Concentrate 


Easy to use! Just add water and 
follow directions on the package 
for the different dilutions you 
need. Use as a cattle spray or live- 
stock dip to control horn flies and 
lice. Use as a surface spray to kill 
flies, mosquitoes, bedbugs, wasps, 
fleas, gnats, roaches, ants, ticks, 
lice and many other insects. Brush - 
or spray it on for a long-lasting 
residual effect on barns, stables, 
chicken coops. As a larvacide on 
stagnant water 1) gallons will 
protect an acre of water! Thor- 
oughly tested by Socony-Vacuum’s 
famous Research Laboratories. 


SANILAC 


eldaala aaeteltla r 


Sanilac Cattle Spray 


I wish Glennie Helms would at- 
tend church just once with only 
the thought of worshiping God 
in His goodness, and I believe she 
would change her mind At least I 
am going to pray for her. She needs it. 





I am a junior Sunday school teacher, 
one of the poorest members of our Mis- 
sionary Baptist Church, yet I feel that 
all of our church members love.me as 
I love them, in my hand-me-down 
clothes and all, because we all love 
and worship the same Christ. 


What do I teach my Sunday school 
pupils? Mainly to love God and their 
fellow men with all their hearts. I 
teach them that God made people of 
many different colors and patterns just 
as he made many different colored 
flowers, and He loves all of them alike 
because they are His creations... . 

Mrs. Kenneth Register, 
Lowndes County, Ga. 








Our Baptist and Methodist 
churches here in the village of 
Pelican joined hands to pay for 
a school bus driver to bring their peo- 
ple into church. Few have cars. Young 
and old come in together, go to their 
different services and return home in 
friendship together. There are no harsh 
criticisms or ill feelings, and all work 
together for community good. 
Mrs. Corinne Rust, 
De Soto Parish, La. 





To Mrs. Register the $8 mail- sonlies Hamas OF 


6,/ ed out monthly for the most 

memorable letter. To Mrs, 
Rust the $10 for the best postal 
card. Main subjects next month: 
Hellfire—Is it Real? and Grassland 
Farming. ... And now we are going 
to call in our favorite preacher, and 
see if we can connect the first part 
of this month’s discussion—earthy 


Sanilac Axle Grease 


Sanilac Hand 


—— j 
SOCONY-VACUUM Separator Gs 


Sanilac Insect Sproy 
Sanilac Disinfectant 

Sanilac Compound Neatsfoot Oil 
Sanilac 25% Liquid D.D.T. Concentrate 





























( MOTHER, HOW | 


DO YOU MAKE 

YOUR REFRIGER- 

ATOR SO CLEAN 
AND FRESH ? 


( way, (use ) 
CLOROX...IT 
REMOVES STAINS, 
DEODORIZES AND 
DISINFECTS / 






































AND, TOO, CLOROX 
DESTROYS MOLD...HELPS 
PREVENT FOOD SPOILAGE / 





Fresu, —) spotless bins 
inside and out... the gleam- mo 

ing pride of your Clorox-Clean kitchen . 
that's how your refrigerator can be! It’s a 
wise health precaution to clean all food 
containers regularly with Clorox, for you 
can depend on Clorox for hygienic cleans- 
ing. Clorox disinfects, deodorizes, removes 
stains from enamel, porcelain, tile, linoleum, 
glass, wood surfaces. In laundering, Clorox 
bleaches white cottons and linens snowy- 
white (brightens fast colors) ...makes laun- 
dry fresh, sanitary. Directions on the label. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 


Years of unsurpassed quality and performance 
have made Clorox the choice of millions... 
it's always uniform ... it's always dependable! 


SORE FEET 
FEEL FINE 


When You Do This at Night 


For 10 minutes tonight, soak your 
sore, raw, itching feet in the rich, 
creamy lather of Sayman Wonder 
Soap—and pat dry with a soft towel. 
Then smooth on plenty of medicated 
Sayman Salve—over the watery blis- 
ters, the painful cracks thesore, raw 
skin. Do this for 10 nights and shout 
with joy for comforting relief. Two 
sizes—25c and 60c. At all druggists. 


SAYMAN SALVE 


Kill poultry lice 
Use NEW Bee Brand 
Wall and Screen Spray 

Contains 5% 


Get better growth, more eggs, from 
louse-free poultry with the 4-weeks’ 
protection of NEW Bee Brand Wall & 
Screen Spray apeted to hen house walls 
and floors. One gallon Bee Brand Wall 
& Screen Spray covers 1,000 sq. feet 
when instructions on container are fol- 
lowed... safe... effective. 
For the bome—ase also Bee Brand Insect 
Powder and Bee Brand Insect Spray with 
% DDT. Ask for Bee Brand Insecti- 
cides at your farm supply and grocery 
stores—endorsed by leading dealers. 


McCormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


















































REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
HEIFERS FOR SALE 


We offer a choice selection of seven deep- 
bodied yearling Angus heifers ranging 
in age from 12 to 18 months. Six are 
daughters of General 16th of Macmor. 
We also have young Hampshire boars 
and Guernsey bull calves available. 

ANGUS & GUERNSEY © HAMPSHIRE 

CATTLE HOGS 


Visitors always welcome 


BRAYS 4) ISLAND 
Ff. 8B. Dens. Jr. PLANT. ‘ATI ON YE MASSES 











| poetry—with livelier churches and 
a religion that works: 


Of all classes the farming class is 
undoubtedly the most susceptible to 
religious impressions; and yet from 50 
to 60 per cent of the country people 
on the prairies and in the uplands the 
nation over have.no church connec- 
tion, and send for the preacher only 
for the solemnization of marriages and 
the burial of the dead Why? 
| Partly because country churches are 


still actively competitive and are build- 
ing fences for protection against each 
other with materials never quarried 
out of the Rock of Zion. Partly because 
| the eternal verities of our religion are 
| expressed in terms of a theology that 
| has outlived its usefulness. Partly be- 
| cause ministers fail to follow the ex- 
| ample of the Master, who taught the 
fundamental truths of religion in terms 
of the daily—and for the most part 
country—life of His hearers. Partly 
because the religion thus taught does 
not take in the farmer’s whole life— 
the plowing and sowing and cultivat- 
ing and reaping; his home life; the 
ethics of his business; his political life; 
the education of his children, and their 
sports and play. 

Rev. Henry A. Wallace (1836-1916) 


We never knew “Uncle”? Hen- 
- 16o/ ry Wallace, grandsire of the 

present Henry, in the flesh. 
But having at length completed a 
four-generation biography of this 
family, we have come in the past 
five years to feel that we know this 
founder of Wallaces’ Farmer well. 
He wrote this in 1912. He saw, even 
before then, that “little church- 
made sins,” such as going to the 
theater or playing certain prohibited 
games were as nothing compared to 
the mortal and enduring sin of 
country churches standing among 
gullies, with congregations weak in 
the bone, mind, and pocket by rea- 


son of an ignorant and impious 
plundering of soil. 
He foresaw all that. He would 


have understood it well, had he lived 
this long, to see, as we see now, real 
working religion being generated out 
of the works of our Soil Conserva- 
tion and TVA districts and the like 
that preach man’s duty to conserve 
God’s supreme gift to man, the soil 
itself. As a preacher himself, he 
wanted to see churches that realize 
this duty ... also their duty to reach, 
lift, and inspire the tenant farmer 
and his family . . . their duty to pro- 
vide wholesome recreation for the 
young as the surest safeguard against 
forces of evil and immorality .. . 
their duty to help people of other 
races, not only in foreign countries, 
but right here in America. 

Rural churches that have caught 
the spirit and joined in the stride of 
such a nobly constructive and for- 
ward looking program have been 
immediately invigorated from the 
ground up. If you want to know 
more about this, and get in on it, 
drop a line to Rev. Eugene Smath- 
ers, secretary, Friends of the Soil, 
Black Lick, Tenn. Yours, 
“Country Voices” =; 
Dept., c/o The e 


Progressive Farmer. Editor-at-Large. 


Address letters to 





Country Things I Love 
(A July Prize Letter) 

LOVE a summer twilight after a 

long, hard day in the fields, when 
I can sit and watch the Blue 
Ridge mountains in the distance 
turn a deeper blue as the daylight 
fades. I can look down the long 
straight rows in the freshly plow- 
ed fields. The stars come _ out 
one by one and the moon rises from 
behind the distant woods. 

A farmer has to toil and struggle 
to make ends meet and joys and sor- 
rows are strangely mixed in his 
life, but this hour of rest is one of 
| his greatest satisfactions.—A. O., 
| Greenville County, S. C. 
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‘Everybody / know 
prefers LUZIANNE 
Coffee and Chicory; 


Your whole family will sing your praises when 
you use this meHow, full-flavored coffee from 


old Ne 





w Orleans. 


Yes, Luzianne is a strong 
man’s coffee; with rich 
aroma, deep full flavor, 
satisfying strength. 


Just filla cup one-third full 
with Luzianne, then add 
hot milk. They love milk - 
this way! 


Rich Luziannecoffee perks 
her up, and she lovesit 


A every day. 





we. B.! muuneses 


RLEAN> 


---AND LUZIANNE GIVES MORE CUPS 
FROM EVERY POUND, AND STAYS FRESH 
LONGER ON YOUR PANTRY SHELF. 


LUZIANNE 


COFFEE 


WM. B. REILY & CO., 


INC. 





& CHICORY 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





NOW! 


Insect Killing 
PAINT J 


SUPERIOR 
S65 


The PAINT 
with DDT 


ONE APPLICATION A YEAR IS ALL YOU NEED 
to destroy disease-carrying insects that cut your 
profits on poultry and livestock. No repeated spray- 
ing necessary! Long lasting, SUPERIOR 365, the 
PAINT with DDT, gives a white interior paint 
finish that kills flies and insects. For barns, poultry 
houses, pig sties, outhouses and all farm buildings. 


Get this scientific, safe, hi 


Odorl 





d paint today. 
- Easily applied over any 
surface with bens as or spray. 


onty YOC per GALLON 
25-lb. container: makes 5 gallons of insect killing 
paint for only $4.95. (Slightly higher in the far west) 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


Supplee-Biddle Co., Philadelphia 
asback Hardware Co., New York 
Belknap Hardware Co., Louisville 


SUPERIOR PAINT & VARNISH WORKS 


and 





Chicago 14, 


illinois 








Our Advertising Guarantee is your 
protection. 





KILLS 


COSTLY 


WEEDS 


SAVES YOU 
TIME, LABOR, 
MONEY 





Dr. Saisbury’s 
SELECTIVE 


WEED-KILL 


(Contains 20% 2, 4-D)* 
Kills Most Broad-leaf Weeds 
Completely—Roots and All 


Powerful, yet Safe ... Gets job 
done Easily, Economically 





Here’s the easy, scientific way to kill 
costly weeds: Dr. Salsbury’s Selective 
Weed-Kill. Just spray on. Kills com- 
pletely noxious weeds that rob you of 
profits two ways: jin land lost when 
weeds “take over,” and time Jost in 
combating them. 


Weed-Kill’s powerful killing agent, 
2, 4-D, destroys most  broad-leaved 
weeds to the root tips. Yet, when 
diluted, won’t sterilize soil; residue 
harmless to livestock. Concentrated: 
one gallon treats 1 1/5 acres when 
diluted. 

Don’t waste needless time and labor, 
Kill costly weeds this easy, scientific 
way. Get genuine Dr. Salsbury’s 
Selective Weed-Kill at hatcheries, 
drug, hardware, and other stores, now. 
*2, 4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic acid. 


DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES 









JL SEND Li THESE PROUMTS 


pelp ze you st set. extra 
live on. 
— eg products to 
mers. No previous ex 
eend F 
te to test and sh 


Gift premiums, 
monthly pareene- 
ame 








cash to fill your 
Supply my food 
regular custo- 
rience or capital 
EE flashy assort 


or spare 


Rush 
free outfit. 


Give menseat express office. 


Lynchburg. 


Dr. Hr. Salsbury s 










tecTiv 


WEED-KILL 


KILLS MOST BROAD-LEAF WEEDS 
Completely...Roots and All 


Charles Saver seems lowa 


OW. 





big 
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SAVES YOUR 
TIME AND 
MONEY. . . 


* 


Because it keeps oil 
clean, the S-type filter 
preserves engine power 


Pistons and rings stay free, 
maintaining compression. 
That 
trom fuel and oil, free 


means more power 


valves, less carbon, less 


wear on moving parts. 


IT SAVES TIME 


it’s large enough so you 
stop to change the filter 
elements much less often. 


IT SAVES OIL 


And of 
less frequent oil changes. 


course that means 


IT SAVES MONEY 


Loss of power—oi! and 
fuel consumption — element 
changing —al! cost money. 


The S-type holds them down. 


AC SPAR* FLUG DIVISION 
GENERAi MOTORS CORPORATION 
¥ 


buy where you see the sign 
illustrated below. 





MY FAVORITE PET 


@ To every boy or girl, we'd say, “Get a 





pet of some kind.” Of all pets crows seem 


to be most comical .. . 


. while calves, pigs, colts, and chickens 
appeal since they combine cash with 
charm. Young Southerners also wrote 


about squirrels, rabbits, geese, monkeys. 


H UNPREDS of letters from boys 

and girls all over Dixie tell us 
how much they love their pets. 
Billy Floyd Pierce writes.about a 
mule-chasing crow ($10 prize); Josie 
Badgett, about a strange pet squir- 
rel ($5); Annie Hoots describes her 
trick pony ($2.50); and you'll en- 
joy the two $1 prize letters. 


High in a cedar tree my 
daddy found Old Bill, 
my pet crow. We fed 
and watered him, and 
soon he became a great pet. When 
he went to school with us, he stole 
all the pencils that were left with- 
in his reach. At home he pulled all 
the blooms off my mother’s flowers 
but redeemed himself by helping 
her pick beans. One day our mule 
got out, and Old Bill chased him for 
half a mile. Billy Floyd Pierce, 

Cumberland County, Ky. 


Crow in 
School 


While hunting near a 
river, my brother heard 
something fall in the 
water. It was a baby 
squirrel. Raking the squirrel to the 
bank, he carried it home and warm- 
ed it by the stove. We had a mother 
cat with three little kittens a few 
days old. While the mother cat 
was not looking, we slipped the 
baby squirrel in with the kittens. 
She didn’t seem to know the differ- 
ence except that she had trouble 
keeping him in the box with her 
other babies. She would run after 


Strange 
Kitten 





Porch Swing 
You Can Make 





( ) X608—Easy-to-Make Porch 
Swing 


“TU ET's sit out on the porch where 

it’s cool” is a popular suggestion 
on hot July days and evenings. This 
easy-to-make porch swing provides a 
comfortable seat for two. With our 
cut-out pattern and complete illustra- 
tions you can easily build it. 

We also offer two other patterns this 
month. Patterns are 10 cents each or 
all three for 25 cents (coin preferred). 
Check those wanted, print your name 
and address clearly below, and mail 
to The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham 2, Ala. 

( ) X8901—Mexican Wastebasket 
and Shelves 


( ) X9416—Kniferack, Cookbook 


Cover 
EN Se ee Re i a PN ae ROR Ta 
ON en 
| ECR OTT eae 


dogs most lovable 


him, pick him up in her mouth and 
carry him back to the box many 
times each day. When friends came, 
they would always exclaim, “What 
a funny kitten! Why it looks just 
like a squirrel!” Josie V. Badgett, 

Randolph County, Ark. 


T sucked my thumb until 
my teeth were growing 
crooked, so my father said, 
“If you will stop for a 
month I will buy you a pony.” I 
never sucked my thumb again, and 
soon I was the proud owner of 
“Prince.” He does such tricks as 
standing on his hind feet and hold- 
ing his front ones up, and kneeling 
as if to pray. I feed and brush him 
every day. When it’s dinnertime, 
I sit on his fence and whistle and he 
Annie Hoots, 13, 


Trick 
Pony 


comes. 

Yadkin County, N. C. 
: We got our pet crow, Caw- 
Liked caw, when Dad shot its 
Coins mother. When we first 


took him home he was 
scared to death, but soon he was 
“ruling the roost.” The chickens 
stayed out of his way, and he took 
pleasure in teasing and tormenting 
the dogs He pulled their tails and 
ears, then flew away yelling, “Caw- 
caw!” He had an eye for bright 
objects and if we didn’t watch our 
change, we would find it under the 
shingles on our housetop. He rode 
everywhere about the farm on our 
shoulders. I shall never forget Caw- 
Ida Marie Jordan, 17, 


caw 
Benton County, Miss. 
We call my dog Shine be- 
Watch cause she is so smart and 
Dog has a ring around her eye 


that looks like a “shiner.” 
She is a good watch dog and rat 
Emmett Hillery Ballentine, 

Haywood County, N. C. 


dog. 





July calls to 
? ° mind lots of 
ention good fun with 
fireworks on the 
Fourth, hot lazy days with vacation- 
time leisure, colorful sunsets that 
glorify picnics on the lawn, and cool 
dips in the old swimming hole. Our 
Y. S. leaflets make all these summer 
activities more fun with helpful hints 
on new games, new ways to build 
boats and handicraft tips. Leaflets are 
8 cents each or 4 for 10 cents; plays 
are 10 cents each (coin preferred). 
Check those wanted, fill out coupon 
below, and mail to Young Southerners, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 


LEAFLETS 

(] Birthday Cootie Party 

Summer Camping 

Helpful Hints from Other Publications 

Let’s Build a Boat 

Learning to Swim and Dive 

A Patriotic Party 

Making a Patriotic Kerchief 

Pranky Picnic Party 

Inexpensive Crafts to Make at Camp 
or Home 

PLAYS 


(1 Sam Goes Modern 
[] Professor Nutt’s Family 


IOOOC 


L 


0Dooo 


NR NO Re aN, EO aR RO 
Route No. ........--ccoce- RR Se ne 
pO ee RTE, a State...ccocccces 
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TOUCH tells you that Reeves 
Army Twill is fabric at its best 
—its tight weave for high resistancy 
to wear and tear; its vat dyed colors 
fast to sun, water and perspiration. 
And because it’s Sanforized", it 
holds its good looks longer despite 
repeated washings. 
*Residual shrinkage less than 1% 





REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


54 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 








PORTABLE RADIOS 


BURGESS 


BATTERIES 


RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 
STRIPES * REMEMBERED 
BY THEIR SERVICE _ 








Ww 
@ 
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HOW TO BUY STONES 
The answer ts found in our free monument book. 
Je pay freight. Write us sow. 

BLE & GRANITE CO 
Oneco, Fla 








Asmoe yew are 
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YOUNG VIRGINIA 
STOCKMEN 


 NEWCORN SHELLER | 
WORKS 3 WAYS AT ONCE | 


Faster... Cleaner 






It’s the 


HARVEY 
RED HED™ 
SHELLER with the Amazing 
Triple-Action KernOuizeR 


Yes, Sir! There’s something better in shellers—a 
new way to greater capacity —a new way to shell 
machine or husked corn—a new way to cut costs. 


THE SECRET IS 


in the patented Triple-Action KERNOLIZER that 
does three important corn shelling jobs all at the 
same time: (1) it shells outside the unit like or- 
dinary corn shellers; (2) it shells inside the unit; 
(3) while doing these two jobs fast and clean, it 
pushes cobs and husks to the discharge. Think of 
it—three jobs at once! And remember, the Harvey 
Red Hed Corn Sheller is the only machine with 
this great Triple-Action KERNOLIZER. 

Besides all this, you'll find such features as: a 
screen pre-cleaner—controlled air blast cleaner— 
4-way feed hopper—adjustable cob outlet —new 
type corn thrower—corn discharge auger floating 
on sealed dust-proof ball bearings. Yes, you'll And 
them all, plus many other time, labor and money 
saving featuresin the Harvey Red Hed Corn Sheller. 
Your dealer can supply you. 


FREE If you'll mail us the cou- 
pon below for all of the 
Red Hed facts we'll send you a 
copy of ‘‘Secrets of Successful 
Feeding,’’ our latest book telling 
how to make feeding of farm- 
grown grains produce more meat, 
milk and eggs 


SSF Uy 
at less cost. B.. 
Weise by he Sil 
perts — wort =e 
at least 50c — _ RACINE 
but free to you, a the 


| IMPORTANT »» 1s moxr NOW! | 
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1 & ' 
y HARVEY MFG. CO.,Dept. 56 Racine,Wis. | 
q I want your new 50c book, ‘Secrets of Success- Jj 
1 ful Feeding.’’ Please send my FREE copy. : 
l Tell me how the Harvey Red_Hed Corn Sheller I 
operates to help me shell corn Yaster, better and 
: at lower cost. ; 
DFR cecicinisencttsnianenemiaaanees 1 
; PO een ais : 
a See 
i 1 
1 I 
a 
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You Can't Beat Shorthorns as Money-Makers 


Shorthorns mature faster, produce more milk, have 
greater weight for age, and are the greatest improv- 
ers in beef cattle field. Shorthorn bulls can add 
88 Ibs. more to crossbred steers directly off grass as 
yearlings. More new breeders have joined the 
Shorthorn Ass'n in the last 2 years than any other 
beef breed. Also lists of breeders who offer seed 
stock for sale. Subscribe to SHORTHORN WORLD 
—twice monthly—-$1 a year. Write to 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N 

Dept. 449 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, lll. 


JACKASS 


CIGARETTE 
DISPENSER 


Something New! 
1000 LAUGHS 

NOVELTY SENSATION dO 

Lots of fun for you and your friends. By pressing the 
head downward the jackass will extend a cigarette for 
your guests. Movable head and tail, design shows 
Mexican wearing large hat and shawl sitting on the 
jackass. Silk screen picture. Four flashy colors bring 








out every detail. A swell gift for anyone. Order now. 


Be the first to own one. Send cash or money order | 
when ordering; you save postage and C.O.D. fee. Sent 
Cc.O.D. plus charge. PRICE $2.00. 
SPECIAL OFFER TWO FOR $3.50 
$16.80 a doz. Special price in larger quantities. 
SPECIAL CIGARETTE LIGHTER, $1.00 
Only One Sold With 
Bach “JACKASS CIGARETTE DISPENSER” 
FARLEY SINEATH 
Manufacturing Novelties | 
800 Eighth Avenue, Department As, New York 19, N. ¥. 





Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 





Rex Roberts and grand champion, 





Bristol Fat Stock Show and Sale. 


TTRACTING the admiration of 

thousands of people in various 
parts of the state, Virginia boys and 
girls brought from their farms 681 
fine fat calves selling for $150,501 
at four fat stock shows. The aver- 
age calf weighed 850 pounds, sell- 
ing at 26.6 cents a pound. 


Richmond—From the fine blue- 
grass slopes of Highland County 
came 4-H Bobby Swecker with his 
Angus, grand champion of 275 
calves, that topped “some of the 
best feeders and breeders in the 
East.” Bobby sold his calf at $1.25 
a pound, highest price paid at any 
1946 Virginia show. He won $145 
in prizes out of $500 awarded by 
the breeds associations, business- 
men, and the Atlantic Rural Expo- 
sition, Inc., show sponsors. 

The reserve grand champion 
owned by Dale Higgenbotham, 
Amherst 4-H’er, sold at 50 cents and 
the entire 275 4-H and FFA calves 
averaged 30 cents. 

Salem—“Whew! I was happy to 
win,” exclaimed Douglas Gibbs, 10, 
Henry _4-H’er, who showed the 
grand champion of 198 well fed 
calves at the Salem show. The calf 
brought 82 cents a pound. 

The year-old Hereford of Morris 
Beckner, 15, Bedford 4-H’er, was re- 
serve grand champion of the show. 
Morris sold his 750-pound calf at 41 
cents. All 198 calves sold at an 
average price of 24% cents. Calves 
were entered from Bedford, Bote- 
tourt, Henry, Pittsylvania, Grayson, 
Giles, Franklin, Craig, Rockbridge, 
Roanoke, and Pulaski counties. 

Rex Roberts, Smyth 4-H’er, top- 
ped the Bristol show of 138 fine 
calves with his 1,040-pound Here- 
ford, grand champion of the show; 
selling price, 60 cents a pound. The 
calf was bred by J. H. Doughton, 
Laurel Springs, N. C. Rex also re- 
ceived $110 of the $300 prize mon- 
ey donated by the Bristo] Chamber 
of Commerce. Another Smyth 
4-H’er, Fred Brandt, showed the 
reserve grand champion, a 1,045- 
pound Angus. It sold at 35 cents. 
Average price of all 198 calves was 
28% cents. 

Marvin Rankin, Augusta 4-H’er, 
showed the grand champion of the 
Staunton show, a Hereford calf that 
brought 39 cents a pound. Marvin 
also won over $50 of the $300 prize 
money offered by the breeds asso- 
ciations. Average price of the entire 
70 head sold was 23% cents. 


York, Not Rock Hill 


O York County, S. C., FFA’s: our 

apologies for a wrong heading on 
page 13 last month referring to a 
“Rock Hill” Fat Stock Show when it 
was really held at York, and J. C. 
Carroll, who showed the grand 
champion calf, comes from York 








save money by it. 


Chapter. 
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“AMERICAN is by far the longest 
lasting fence we have ever used.” 


says W. J. Rogers, Wausau, Florida 















*e M* ROGERS, whose farm has been 
ee in his family for three generations, 
is an authority on farming practices in 
northern Florida. About U-S-S American 
Fence, he says, “My father erected 
American Ferfce on our farm over 40 
years ago. Two years ago, a cow became 
entangled in it and was absolutely un- 
able to break through the fence. That 
shows its strength is still good. This serv- 
ice record proves American is by far the 
longest lasting fence we have ever used 
on our farm.” 






5 Reaoond why UES Cnerizan Fonce a a0 popular! 






oh 


| 


1. TENSION CURVE gives “spring”, absorbs shock, allows for expansion and con- 
traction due to weather changes. 2. HINGE JOINT provides flexibility, makes it easy 
to restore shape if fence is crushed. 3. HEAVY GALVANIZING means extra resistance 
to weather corrosion, longer life, greater over-all economy. 4. ALL WIRES are full 
gauge as specified on the placard in every roll. 5. ACCURATE SPACING guarantees 
full length rolls and full number of stays per rod. There will be more American Fence 
available as production increases. 
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TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 











Buy safely trom our advertisers. They 
are reliable and guaranteed. 


MODERN 
“FLAME-THROWER” 
KILLS WEEDS! 


Y 
DEFINITELY... PERMANENTL 
600,000 USERS 


This famous kerosene torch burns out weeds, 
roots, stalks, with its 2000 F. flame. Destroys 
insect-pests, rodents; thaws; splits rocks; dis- 
me infects poultry and livestock quarters. Has 
Make heavy loads easier for 99 practical uses. Immediate Z 
your horses and mules. Give ; delivery. Write for full de- + 
them the comfort of a friendly Collar Pad. You prevent scription and prices. 
sore shoulders and risk of permanent injury by always SINE EQUIPMENT (164) 
using Ta-pat-co, the Collar Pad with the rust-proofed QUAKERTOWN, PENNA 
RED HOOKS. ¢ , 4 
When your horse settles down in the collar under load, 
a Ta-pat-co Collar Pad prevents the collar from work- 
ing up against his throat and cutting off his wind. Give 
your horses and mules this low cost 


me ee | New Orrawa Saw | 
PROTECTION N Oo 
\ ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 3 WW y T AWA SAW 


Taepateco 


THE COLLAR PAD 



























WITH RUST-PROOFED RED HOOKS MOVE i> 
beat: coal tone ae hee 
s og. . lle: 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. for belt work: Be? TBKLG eU 'as than, lower 
GREENFIELD, OMI0 shortege. Turn wood lots into money. Book Bross 





— OTTAWA MFG, CO... 722 Pine St., Ottawa, Kansas. 

















The John Bean spray rig used at Loomis Farms...a 500-gallon tank with a high pressure pump. 


A LADY AND HER LAN 





ie 


The spray schedule is adhered to religiously because inevitably it 
mecns the difference between a good ample crop and a poor one. 


r 
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Tractor operation helps speed task of storing hay. 


Flanked by her grandsons, “the boss” discusses orchard prob- 
lems with Superintendent Hanna, 


115 acres of orchard ...300 acres of farm 
... 285 acres of pasture and woodland — yet 
our story is of a small farm, a lone woman 
and courage! 

A small farm, originally bought as a coun- 
try home, provided Mrs. E. N. Loomis of 
Vergennes, Vt. with her start. Old timers 
laughed and gave her no more than three 
years! 

Today, her apple trees are heavy with fruit 
at picking time; her dairy herd num- 


bers seventy head top-producing arm) 


Holsteins and Jerseys; hay, corn 


experience and substituted courage, keen 
judgment and hard work. 

This same sound judgment insists on the 
use of Essolube Gear Oils, Esso Greases, At- 
las Batteries and Atlas Fires for the farm 
machines, and Stanco Livestock Spray for 
the Loomis prize herd. 

Here again Esso Farm Products are a 
part of successful farming . .. constantly im- 
proved in the country’s largest Petroleum 
Laboratories to help you! 

Know your Esso Distributor... 
talk over your problems with him, 


and grain are farmed and acres of 'ssolube and ask him to have us send you 


woodland and pasture are checked iV Tohae):3 
and cared for. All this has earned OIL 


Mrs. Loomis success, and admira- 
tion as the woman who defied in- 


helpful copies of the Esso Farm 
News, published regularly—or write 
us at Esso Marketers, Room 1600, 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


MANY SUCCESSFUL FARMERS USE ESSO FARM PRODUCTS 


(led Ua 


fem Egugeotna/ 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 











About That 
Camping Trip 


HA4YE you planned a camping trip 
for this summer? Half the fun is 
the anticipation generated by plan- 
ning. And the trip can be made so 
much more enjoyable by careful plan- 
ning. Visualize what you will need: 
equipment, food, clothing. Take only 
a minimum amount of everything ex- 
cept food—and plenty of that. You 
will have a great appetite out in the 
open. Be prepared for rain. Likely 
you will have some. Be sure you have 
a first aid kit including snake-bite 
medicine, and know how to use it. 

Plan for group campfire activities. 
A circle of half-hidden faces and 
shadowy forms lighted only by the 
campfire in the center and the stars 
above mysteriously creates an atmos- 
phere that stimulates the imagination 
and provides an ideal setting for 
storytelling, singing songs and telling 
jokes. 

Why not plan a camping trip for 
the entire family? You will get rest 
and wonderful contentment sleeping 
out under the stars. 






«x « YOUNG SOUTHERNERS 































Jimmy and “The 
Spirit of Safety” 


ee AD, this has been a terrible 
experience!” exclaimed 


Jimmy Patrick, returning 
red-eyed and heartbroken from the 
funeral of his best pal, Charlie 
Brooks, killed in an auto accident. 


“Yes, son,” gravely replied Mr. 
Patrick. “But we are thankful that 
your life was spared.” 


Both boys had been riding in the 
death car. Charlie had been driving 
too fast uround a curve ard on the 
wrong side. They met a truck. 
Miraculously Jimmy escaped with 
minor bruises but poor Charlie had 
been crushed almost beyond recog- 
nition. They did not even open the 
casket. 

Miserably Jimmy spent the rest of 
the afternoon in his room trying to get 
his mind off the horrors of the acci- 
dent. “I don’t want any supper,” he 
told his worried mother. “I’ve got to 
finish writing my speech for the FFA 
speaking contest.” Jimmy’s usually 
eloquent, resonant voice was now 
husky. He wrote half a sentence and 
stopped, burying his head in his arms. 
“If only I could have prevented the 
accident—and I might have.” The 
thought distressed him. “Why .didn’t 
I make Charlie slow down. . . stay 
on his side of the highway . . . obey 
traffic rules? Now it is too late.... 


But it is not too late to prevent other 
accidents,” he resolved. 


“Oh! but my head just won’t work,” 
he mumbled to himself a little later. 
“Guess I’m getting sleepy,” he yawn- 
ed—then silence... . 


II 


Suddenly there was a knock at 
the door. “Who’s there?” asked 
Jimmy, sitting up. The door slowly 
opened and a strange, youthful figure 
entered, carrying a box. “I am the 
Spirit of Safety,” he politely replied. 
“I came to seek your help in making 
our highways safe.” 

“I was just thinking of that,” said 
Jimmy with great amazement. “How 
can I help?” 

“First, you should know the awful 
truth about human slaughter on the 
highways of America . . . how boys 
and girls, fathers and mothers and 
babies are killed, crippled and maim- 
ed in auto wrecks . . . how homes are 
blighted and happiness shattered .. . 
American auto accidents cause more 
deaths than were caused by bullets 
and bayonets in World War II. Here, 
let me show you this little color- 
movie of disaster and distress caused 
by careless or reckless driving, speed- 
ing or failure to obey traffic laws.” 


Opening up the box and starting 





years of age, inclusive. 
in life. 


anything. 


to do good work . 


print vour real name. 





“REASONS WHY I DO NOT DRINK” 


O UR July Y. S. Letter Contest is limited to boys and girls from 15 to 20 
They have had time to observe life a good deal 
“You have seen a good many failures 
Men and women who have failed to do good work or accumulate 
Others who have failed to achieve a happy family life. 
whose character and conduct have failed to give them public respect. 
is it not true that a large proportion of people who 1) fail financially or fail 
.. or 2) fail as husbands or wives... 
achieve respect and confidence from others, fail because of the Alcohol Habit? 
Well, if you yourself do not use strong drink, we should like for you to tell us 
why. What have you learned or observed about the injurious effects of drink- 
ing—physical, mental, moral, financial, etc.—that has caused you to decide 
that it doesn’t pay to drink? If you prefer to mention cases, we need not 
For the best letter on “The Reasons Why I Do Not 


.. and to them we put this question: 


Drink” we offer a $10 prize; second best, $5; third, $2.50; and all others 
we print $1 each. 
letters by July 20. 


Give your name, address, county and age, and mail 


Others 
And 


or 3) who fail to 


” 











New officers of North Carolina Future Homemakers, right to left: 





Georgia 


Tsitouris, Union County, president; Aileen Casey, Wayne, vice president; 
Gloria Enman Buncombe, secretary; Louise Webb, Franklin, treasurer; Jewel 
Parker, Bladen, historian; Jean Grey DeLancey, Rockingham, parliamentar- 
ian; Jo Ann Lawson, Stokes, reporter; Sue Cullifer, Hertford, song leader. 


the little machine, the Spirit of Safety 
said, “Look in here.” Charmed by the 
power of his visitor, Jimmy glued his 
eyes to the openings and watched 
with quickening breath as tragedy 
after tragedy passed in review. He 
saw wreck after wreck on, the high- 
ways ...a head-on collision at high 
speed with motor rammed into the 
front seat, smashing legs of occupants 

. children thrown through wind- 
shield, flying glass, butchering, dis- 
figuring faces, necks, arms, legs. . . 
blood-spattered victims caught un- 
der overturned autos, with broken 
bones projecting through flesh. “Oh, 
for mercy sakes!” exclaimed Jimmy, 
“It’s sickening. 

“That's only the beginning of 
trouble. Look on,” commanded the 
Spirit of Safety. “See what happens 
next.” 

With a new resolve Jimmy looked 
again and saw racing ambulances 
with shrill, screeching sirens .. . 
victims still alive were rushed to hos- 
pitals . . . the dead were taken to 
homes, funeral parlors and morgues 

. officers arrived, made arrests, re- 
ports ... wreckers cleared away the 
highway and cast off twisted steel, 
crumpled hulks of once fine cars. 


At a hospital Jimmy saw an emer- 
gency operation to remove a boy’s 
shattered leg . . . a blood transfusion 
in an attempt to save a pretty teen- 
age girl... a fatally injured man who 
just had died before the eyes of his 
terror-stricken wife ... . a little baby 
girl, not badly injured but sole sur- 
vivor of a once happy family in a 
tragic wreck .. . a large over-crowd- 
ed ward with boys and men whose 
once healthy bodies had been crack- 
ed and maimed .. . a circle of white- 
clad figures atound a patient in the 
emergency operating room. 


“This is all so terrible!” shouted 
Jimmy, looking away from the awful 
scenes. But some power within him 
had been aroused. “How can we stop 
this needless slaughter on the high- 
ways?” 


Ill 


All at once there was a great noise, 
a thumping, knocking. Jimmy roused, 
rubbed his eyes. There stood his 
mother in the door. The “Spirit of 
Safety” had disappeared. 


I can’t look longer.”- 





“So you went to sleep in your 
chair?” teased Mrs. Patrick. “You'd 
better go to bed. It’s 11 o'clock.” ° 

“Oh, Mother, I had the most 
terrible dream about auto wrecks and 
their causes! I’m going to help the 
Spirit of-Safety prevent accidents in 
my FFA speech week after next. 
I'm going to study facts and figures 
the safety officer sent us about acci- 
dents in this county and state. I'll 
stress safety and traffic rules for acci- 
dent prevention. In fact, I'll call my 
speech ‘The Spirit of Safety’!” 

When the day came for speaking 
Jimmy was full of his subject and told 
in thrilling language of the terrible 
loss of his best friend. With great 
effect he drove home to his hearers 
six basic rules for saving life on all 
highways as follows: 

1. Know and obey all highway and 
traffic laws and regulations. 

2. Never speed unduly — even 
though within the law. 

3. Never drink intoxicants. “If you 
drive, don’t drink. If you drink, don’t 
drive.” 

4. Be courteous and thoughtful of 
of the rights of other drivers and 
pedestrians. Never be a “roadhog.” 

5. Watch especially for children 
and careless pedestrians on crowded 
streets, around schools, churches, or 
other gatherings. 

6. Be doubly watchful at all road 
crossings or intersections. 


IV 


“I am proud and glad that your ‘Six 
Rules for Highway Safety’ won the 
prize for the best speech,” said 
Jimmy’s father that night. 

“Yes, but there’s something else 
I’m much gladder about. I am glad to 
think that my speech may help save 
the lives of other boys and girls as 
dear to their friends as Charlie Brooks 
was to me.” 


Sincerely your friend, 


Lunches @ *. 


P.S.—Read prize letters from boys 
and girls about “My Favorite Pet” on 
page 88; and look next month for in- 
spiring letters on “How FFA and 
FHA Training Helped.” 
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To Ger and hold the garden more housewives depend on 
goodness of pickles, sauer- Sterling Salt. Its peerless 
kraut and vegetables...ever- purity works tasty wonders in 

home-canning and pickling 

--. it’s ideal for salting down 

vegetables, too. 






Be flavor-sure ... and safe... 
ask your dealer for Sterling 
Salt—in handy sizes. 








In the familiar blue 
table salt package or 
larger size bags, it’s 
the right salt for can- 
ning, pickling and 
preserving...Sterling 
Salt! 
















c terking SALT FOR EVERY FARM Thy 3 International Salt Company, Inc. 


Scranton, Pa. 





















































OTTAWA Post Hole Driller 


JA high speed, one-man driller 
equipped with fast new type 

auger. For any row crop tractor. 
Easy to operate from driver's 
; seat. Make big money doing cus- 
|tom digging. Fully guaranteed. 
: Write for details. 

i OTTAWA MFG. Co. 
722 Elm St. Ottawa, Kans. 


GUERNSEY INFORMATION 


The Guernsey Breed and Brand Program offers 
gteater income for you through steady aries of 


KILL WEED 
‘ 


kill here 
the SAFER 


ATLACIDE "sion 


® Destroys JOHNSON GRASS, BERMUDA GRASS, NUT 
GRASS and all other weeds. 

® Kills roots—prevents regrowth. @ Non-Poisonous. 

@ Easy to use—apply as a spray or in dry form. 










































animals and premium market for G 
GUERNSEY Milk. Send for FREE booklet out- 


lining the Guernsey proposition. It will pay you 2 4 WEED 
profits! CHIPMA AAN ti KILLER 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


690 Grove Street, Peterborough, New Hampshire © In convenient dry powder form; readily dissolves in 


water for use as spray. 

® For control of many agricultural weeds; also used as a 
selective weed killer. 

® Non-Poi n 


FREE! Helpful Booklet on Weed Control 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. 2, Bound Brook, New Jersey 


























MOVIES TO SEE 


Cluny Brown — Amusing love 
story of an unusual parlor maid. 
Jennifer Jones, Charles Boy er. 
Family. 

Our Hearts Were Growing Up— 
Cormelia and Emily sneak away 
from school for enter- 
taining adventures. 
Gail Russell, Diana 
Lynn, Brian Donlevy. 
Family. 

Janie Gets Married 
—A sequel to the farce 
“Janie,” in which Janie 
is jealous. Joan Leslie, 
Robert Hutton. Over 
16. 

A Night in Casa- 
blanca — The Marx 
brothers in an amusing 
take-off on spy pictures. Family. 

The Green Years—Boyhood of an 
orphan brought up by relatives. 
Dean Stockwell, Tom Drake, 
Charles Coburn. Family. 


Suspense — A first-rate murder 


. Story with beautiful skating scenes. 





SS 


Diana Lynn ond Gail Russell 


Belita, Barry Sullivan, Bonita Gran- 
ville. Over 16. 

Also Recommended: Family: Joe 
Palooka, Kid from Brooklyn, Col. 
Effingham’s Raid, The Virginian, 
Along the Navajo Trail, Bad Bas- 
comb, Bandit of Sherwood Forest, 
Blondie’s Lucky Day, Breakfast in 
Hollywood, Enchanted Forest, Let- 
ter for Evie, Little 
Giant, Road to Utopia, 
Up Goes Maisie, 
Wake Up and Dream. 
Over 16: Heartbeat, 
The Bride Wore 
Boots, So Goes My 
Love, Dragonwyck, 
Two Sisters from Bos- 
ton, Blue Dahlia, Da- 
kota, Deadline at 
Dawn, Devotion, 
From This Day For- 
ward, Saratoga Trunk, 
San Antonio, She Wouldn't Say Yes, 
Shock, Sailor Takes a Wife, Senti- 
mental Journey, Smooth as Silk, 
Spellbound, Spiral Staircase, To- 
morrow Is Forever, Vacation from 
Marriage, Well Groomed Bride, 
Ziegfeld Follies. 


MISTAKES I Have Made 


True short stories packed with human interest and with 
invaluable lessons for every reader appear under this head in 
each issue. The “Mistake” letter printed first each month 
brings the writer a $3 prize, next $2, next $1.50, others $1 each. 


ONE great mistake was making 
my children feel that the great- 

est fun they had was when we went 
to town. There could have been so 
many pleasures at home — wiener 
roasts, spend-the-day parties, candy 
pulls, and many others. But I over- 
looked these and always made the 
trips to town seem gala occasions. 
Since my children are grown they 
want to live in town. If I had shown 
them how many good times could 
have been enjoyed at home, they 
probably would have felt different. 
Mrs. G. R. C., Georgia. 


@ I let my 10-year-old son ride the 
harrow as I brushed a dry patch of 
dead cotton stalks, to hold the har- 
row down better and so better to 
crush the old stalks. My son began 
complaining with his chest. A doc- 
tor was called who said, “Dust 
pneumonia.” My child died. 

L. R., Texas. 


@ After painting our car | threw 
the paint can in the pasture near 
the house. Result: Our fine Jersey 
cow licked the paint can and died 
in spite of three visits from the vet- 
erinarian. J. W. T., Arkansas. 


@ Never leave farm tools loosely 
about. One day the children were 
playing on the hay. One fell on a 


Our Young 
Artists 


Pus month’s $5 prize goes 
to Frank Smith, Jr., 14, 
Smyth County, Va., for his 
interesting farm scene of a 
busy farmer plowing for fall 
crops. By seeding early we 
expect he will have good 
winter cover and grazing, 


fork that had been tossed back with 
the tines up, sticking one tine in a 
boy’s eye causing blindness. 

Mrs. M. B., North Carolina. 


@ I waited too long to put my 
husband’s and my winter clothes in 
storage. Result: My two winter 
coats, his overcoat, and two of his 
suits completely ruined. 

Mrs. F. D. L., Georgia. 


@ I recently lost $12,000 when my 
cotton gin burned down because I 
did not keep the engine clean of oil 
and because of gas carelessly spilled 
on the ground. C. E. B., Alabama. 


@ My husband would never stay 
at one place long enough to get 
straight. I followed him over three 
states. If I had refused to follow 
him he might have settled down and 
made a home. Now in our old days 
we have no home. 

Mrs. L. A., Alabama. 


@ In 1938 I was selected as a client 
to buy a farm through the FSA. I 
let this chance pass by, and now 
some of the clients who bought that 
year while land was cheap have al- 
ready paid for their land. If I ever 
have another chance, I surely will 
take advantage of it. 

D. G. A., Arkansas. 





and make a good crop of grain. Other young artists winning honorable mention 


this month are: 


Mary Alama Simmell, Texas; Martha Drew Smith, Tennessee; Jerry Haynes, 
Louisiana; Maxine Stollings, West Virginia; Louise Kelley, Kentucky; Ruthe 


Marlow, North Carolina. 


We give a $5 prize each month for the best original drawing of farm or home 
scenes by farm boys or girls, ages 10 to 20 (except only one $5 prize a year will 
be given any one artist). Do not send copies or tracings. Black ink drawings on 
heavy white paper print best. Always give your name, address, county, age. 
Also give name of art teacher if you have one. : 




















































the RITE-WAY 
milking method 


makes milking easy ...- 
helps get more milk 


HARD WORK goes out the door when you 
bring in a Rite-Way milker ... It elim- 
inates needless hours of chore time, wasted 
steps and tiresome drudgery. With a Rite- 
Way milker it’s easy to train almost any 
cow to milk in 3 minutes—and give more 
milk than you can get by slow methods. 

The Rite-Way milker is easy to operate 
because it’s simple in design. It’s built for 
trouble-free performance and easy cleaning. 

Remember, too, Rite-Way milking is pro- 
tective milking ... The uniform, upward 
massage between suction strokes is help- 
ful to the circulation and beneficial to 
the udder. Helps maintain top production. 

More than 100,000 dairy farmers use the 
Rite-Way milking method and have proved 
its advantages on both large and small 
herds. See your Rite-Way dealer and write 
for free booklet on Rite-Way Fast Milking. 


RITE-WAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 

1241 BELMONT AVE., Dept. PF, CHICAGO 13, ILL. 

Br.: Syracuse, N.Y.; Okla. City, Okla.; Atlanta, Ga. 

Coas? Distr.: Dairy Equipment Co., Oakland 12, Cal. 
In Canada: Massey-Harris Company Ltd. 
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Ask your dealer about the new Rite- A 
Way Cream Separator and the new 
Rite-Way Electric Water Heater, 






A FAMILY REUNION 
That Started in 1888 


@ Much interest in family reun- 
ions was aroused by Miss Bessie 
Link’s article in our May issue. 
Read now about the Elliott 
Reunion which has been held 
each July 4 for nearly 60 years 
... and ask, “Why shouldn’t our 
family have such a reunion this 
summer or fall?” 


O far as I know the Elliott family 
reunion dates back to 1888, per- 
haps sooner. 


At that time our father and moth- 
er, Dr. and Mrs. Robert S. Elliott, 
with their four small sons began go- 
ing once each summer for an all- 
day picnic at Floods Millpond, 
seven miles from their country 
home near Pinewood, S. C., where 
these reunions have been held ever 
since. Though intended primarily 
for the family, guests are often in- 
vited. The families bring dinner. 


The day is not thought perfect if 
the men cannot fish and keep the 
motor boats busy taking various 
groups to ride on the beautiful dark 
waters of the pond—which is densely 
shaded by cypress and other trees, 
made more enhancing still by the 
low-hanging moss. 


Father, age 91, greatly enjoys 
being with his nine children, 43 
grandchildren and 25 great-grand- 
children, this one day of the year 
when all come together. He has re- 
markably good health, plans his gar- 
den, tends his chickens, lives alone 
and likes it. Each of the two sons 
who served in World War I and the 
eight grandsons in World War II 
all returned safely, so the clan now 
numbers around 88. 

Mrs. H. C. Eagerton, 
Clarendon County, S. C. 





Clemson Dairy 
Short Course 


N keeping with the advancing 
dairy industry in South Carolina, 
the dairy department and extension 
service of Clemson College are put- 
ting on a three-day dairy school July 
23, 24,25. Feeding, breeding, and 
management of dairy cattle will be 
discussed by authorities from the 
USDA, Washington, and agricul- 
tural colleges of Michigan and Illi- 
nois. 

Each morning will be given to 
lectures and discussions; the after- 
noons, to practical demonstrations 
including— 

1. A dairy herd management clinic. 


2. Setting up a complete bacterio- 
logical and chemical control laboratory 
for processing plants. 


8. The harvesting, curing, and stor- 
ing of roughages for dairy cattle. 


4. Demonstrations in the use of con- 
crete for construction and repair of 
dairy farm buildings and processing 
plants. 








“101 RURAL INDUSTRIES” 


I F vou'd like to have a free copy 

of “101 Rural Industries,” send 
your request to Service Editor, The 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
It may help your community to 
study its own opportunities. For 
Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, 
Farm Bureaus, Granges, etc., 25 
copies may be had for $1. 
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Sinclair Refining Company 





DINO, WHY DO 
YOU WHISTLE 
SO MERRILY? 








{ BECAUSE NEW, PREMIUM- 


GRADE SINCLAIR OPALINE 

MOTOR Oll KEEPS TRACTOR 

MOTORS CLEAN AS A 
WHISTLE. 

































NEW OPALINE CONTAINS 
SPECIAL CHEMICALS DEVELOPED 
TO KEEP MOTORS OF ARMY 
TANKS CLEAN AND POWERFUL. 





—sS 











SO THESE NEW INGREDIENTS 

IN OPALINE WILL ACT TO KEEP 
THE MOTOR OF YOUR TRACTOR, 
TRUCK AND CAR CLEAN OF 
CARBON, LACQUER, SLUDGE 
| ane CORROSIVE ACIDS. 














Si a 


sweet. ru ) 
GET MORE 
POWER, 
NEED FEWER 
REPAIRS. 
























Read the Ads and keep yourself posted. Write our advertisers for cata- 


logs, price lists, etc. 


ing them be sure to say: 


You will find them to be reliable. 
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MY DRINKING WATER 15, 





No warin water for Eagle Brand Ed! His drink- 
ing water always stays cool, fresh, palatable 
in an 


+ + + just like water from che well . . . 
Eagle Brand Drinking-Water Bag. 


15°70 20°COOLER / 








When writ- 
“T saw your ad in the Progressive Farmer.” 





ry | NO MORE O£L0 h 
FASHIONED JSUGS: 





Cools by nature's method . .. EVAPORATION! 
Tests prove Eagle Brand keeps water 15 to 20 
degrees cooler than kegs, jugs or jars. Ask at 
your Hardware or Farm Store today. 









EAGLE BRAND DRINKING-WATER BAG 
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CARS.-VA. EDITION e ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
13¢ a word, $13 inch “ Where Progressive Farmeis Buy and Sell’? 45¢ a word, $45 inch 


. . jon expla 

Circulation 228,483 MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N, C. Circulation 950,673 on back 

5 Columbt 

Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition—10¢ a word, $10 inch; circulation 194,107 Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—10¢ a word. $10 inch; circulation 190,917 5, Columb) 
Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—9c a word, $9 inch; circulation 148,654 Texas Edition—10c a word, $10 inch; circulation 190,152 





Muscovy 

Crested P 
FARMS FOR SALE VEGETABLE PLANTS ; COLLARDS BABY CHICKS Stock and 

Late Cabbage Plants: Copenhagen Market, Golden Peafowl, 

Dairy Farm — 400 acres, including nine houses, rich | Ac me. Balihesd. Fict Dutch, leorly Jersey ond Charles- Short Stem Cabbage Collard Seed F A R M E R S F E D E R A ‘ I Oo N circular : 

bottom lands, improved pastures, and more than 300,- | ton Wakefield varieties—300, ; 500, $1. 1,000, & H I . K S _——e 


000 feet marketable timber. 118 cows, pasteurizing plant, | $3.00 prepaid. Porto Rico Potato Plants from certified 4 Ounces 75e 8 Ounces $1.00 
complete dairy farm equipment in good condition. One | seed- 300, $1.75; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4 2 












































































- . prepaid. 2 Pound ....ccccoce eoccee $1.25 F ; 
thousand-quart retail milk route with three trucks. This *rizetake > - $1.56 ( 2 ; 1,000, sey ee Federation chicks are proven money makers rus 
dairy now operating on profitable basis, owner wishes Big e By oa ty f Bowl ptt 300° 5 Pound Lots. .....sceseeee-++-- $1.00 Pound Produced in “The Land of The Sky’’ by the South's Angus ¢ 
to retire. Located near Asheville in beautiful valley | $1.75; 500, $2.75; 1,000, $5.50 prepaid. Matchless, 19 Pound Lots .80 Pound gag ST 7) er pe ge ge Hatch- othases 
on paved road. Priced at $73,500.00, can be financed for | Stone, Rutger, John Baer, Greater Baltimore and Mar- 100 Pound Lots 75 Pound ry. acke y 15 years 0 quality bree: ing All D' vege 
3% down to right party. For information write J. Alex | globe’ Tomato Plants—300, $1.25; 500, $2.00; 1,000, 4 = —_ be ae anne 250 oe oes oO Fan. ae 
Mull, Morgantown, N. C. $3.50 prepaid. Busy Bee Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. Over 100 Pounds, 65e Pound. for ‘fast feathering "sad senta growth. pial —_— 
Approximately thirty-eight acres of land, four room Since 1920 Moore’s Plants have given satisfaction. 
new dwelling house, all modern improvements in- | strong transplanted Fecnatane that will stand the sum- J. A. HODGES, Hobucken, N. C. PRICES World’s 
eluding oil heat. Ideally located. A store front build- | mer heat: Marglobe wilt-resistant, Beef Steak, Rut- sn E : “ ne ~ Breeds As Hatched Pullets Cockerels Boars—Re 
ing with living quarters in back, has electricity. Locat- | gers and Wood's Brimmer—Dozen, 30c; 100, $2.00. Morris Improved Heading Collard Seed—2 ounces, 50¢ ; New Hampshires ..... $15.00 $22.00 $13.00 Gilts, Pig 
ed on State Highway Route 60 at Junction 27 in Pow- | Sweet and Hot Pepper and Pimiento—Dozen, 20c; 100, 5 ounces, $1.00; pound, $2.00 postpaid. E. Morris & Rhode Island Aeds ..... 15.00 22.00 13.00 ing New ¢ 
hatan, Va. 31 miles west of Richmond, Va. Excellent | $1.00. Heading Collards and Late Flat Dutch Cabbage, | 500, Maxton, North Carolina. Barred Rocks ........ 15.00 22.00 13.00 poultry. 
Property for a building project, $11,000. Write Mrs. | also Green-glaze Collard—100, 40c. Brussel Sprouts and CROTALARIA tesa lla tela 15,00 22.00 13.00 96 twenty 
Lillian L. Harris, Box 23, Belona, Va. Broccoli—Dozen, 15ce; 100, $1.00. Cauliflower—Dozen, : White Leghorns ....... 16.00 27.00 6.00 800 head | 
Strout’s Green Farm Catalog—Over 1,300 bargains— | 25c. Finest Porto Rico Potato Plants—$3.50 per thou- Giant Striata Crotalaria—Will make the poorest soils Rock Red Crosses - 13.00 Ten as 
25 states—Maine to Florida and west to California, | sand postpaid. Orders must be $1.90 or more. Moore’s | rich and productive in a year or two. $18.50 per 100 Orders booked subject to prior sale oe I 
Oregon and Washington. Write Today. Mailed Free. | Plant Garden, 514 East Hargett Street. Raleigh, N. C. | pounds. Stegall and Co., Inc., Marshville, N. C. Orders for less than 100 chicks, add le per chick. indiana. 
Stro a 25 5- p ve 7 v 2 x ~ ™ 
Yor 1427 Lana Title ‘Bldg. Philadelphia 10, Pa." | . Tomato Plants, Certified Marglobes — Delivered, 300, LESPEDEZA a ee ee ~Registe 
Let us convert your real estate holdings into cash and $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 5.000 at $2.25. Cab- No. 2 Common and other varieties mixed Lespedeza. Prompt shipment assured. 100% live arrival pigs. Fa 
" ash ana | base Plants: Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch and | Excellent pasture mixture. For processing. $9.00 per guaranteed. We ship C.0.D pounds at 
interest bearing paper. Auction Sales bring the high | Green Glazed Collards—Delivered, 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25 ae aon — Nteaall cad to. “? “shviile, N cee 6 ship C. Belt. $25 
dollar and quickest results. Sales conducted anywhere. | 1,000, $2.00; 5,000 at $1.75. Cabbage Heading and True s._ SeS ig Fee eS farectory | 
Over thirty years experience. Write J. D. Newsom, Georgia Collards—Delivered, 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, PEAS Farmers Federation Hatchery Hill Farn 
Raleich, North Carolina $1.75; 5,000 at $1.50. California Wonder Peppers and e c ' 1 s — — 
Wanted to Buy Farm—1,000 acres or more in Virginia ‘ggplants—Delivered, 100, 45c; 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; Sound Cowpeas, ten bushels upwards oe ivered, $6.90 Box 851-A bade 
or North Carolina. Would consider old rundown planta- | 1,000, $3.00. Safe delivery. Jamison Plant Farm, | bushel. William Gibbes, Columbia, 8. ASHEVILLE NORTH CAROLINA Champ my 
con with or without house on school bus and mail route. | Ridgeville, South Carolina. WATERMELONS ? ROL i een 
rice must be reasonable. Give € 
Write P. O Hos 1182. Durham, Nec pails. End). ane Million Vegetable Plants—Cabbage: Jersey, Charles- Thornton’s Earliest Watermelon, ripens about 60 days Heizer Chicks—Big Price Reduction now They've got Thirty 














ton Wakkefield, Flat Dutch, Ballhead. White Cabbage | from planting—Package Seed, 25c; pound, $3.75. Wm. | £® be good to carry our “Chicks of Distinetion’’ label Pigs. Re 
























































Virginia Farms—Free 1946 listings. Water front Colla 4 95: 5 75°: } ai They’ ‘4 ; F 4 i P| 
: . ard. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. | Thornton, Seedsman, Jesup, Georgia. They're big sturdy, fast growing chicks from Indiana, same mat 
dairy, stock, grain; No. 1 Highway farms. Prices from | Expressed, $2.50 per 1,000. Moss packed. Good plants Enron _seeweman sur * U. 8S. Approved Pullorum Tested flocks carefully selected sel bo 
$2,000 to $50,000, with liberal terms. G. TI. loans can ; i y “ Plant F F ili Vv and improved for producti bili s i a 
ty my aeeae > . ~~ guarantee: Joyner’s an ‘arm, ranklin, a. e production ability. Sexe and un- 7 
be aranget iat! ks, Prederckatne ea ee and Tia POULTRY AND EGGS ved bias fom Qiang frees: Caton “tt seri 
Free catalog, farm bargains, 9 Midwest states Many ready—500, $1.75; 1,000, $3. 00 postpaid. 5,000, ¥ > 50 BAB c structive book on Poultry Management help you raise ute "on 
fully equipped. Many pictures. Special service to those | expressed. | Potatoes’ and Pepper Plants—500, $2.00; ABY CHICKS better pullets or broilers. Write for both hooks free, Males, |§ 
tho state requirements and payment plan. United Farm ; 5 ¥ sse Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Dept. 18. New ‘Ibany, Ind North Ca 
Samir. 3706-79 Ancode Bide 1 St. Louis, MM 1,000, $3.50 postpaid. 5,000, $15.00 expressed. J. R. T R O U T Vv I L L E ——__—— Poland 
‘ 7 = = = * = = = r= ; hing am Cogsdale, Courtland, Virginia, ‘ frre slashed on all Davis Chicks. $3.95—100 now choice sta 
, =. acre Farm Dairy, everything complete, | “Field Grown Marglobe, Baltimore and New Stone id ‘or Barred and White Rocks; Pullets, $12 95; Cockerels Write for 
sixty-four Herefords; located near Atken. 62-acre Farm | romato: Geergla and. Heading Collard —300, $1.00; CHICKS $8.95. My big English White Leghorns. $° 95° Puilets North Ca 
a everything complete, thirty Jerseys; located near | ; 99, $2.00 delivered. 10,000, $17.50; 20,000, $30.00 $17. Cockerels, $3.95. All chicks from tested stock. —— 
Greer. John Robinson, Greer, 8. ( express collect. Prompt shipment. Clyde Smith, Route We pay postage. I can make immediate delivery and July SI 
seeete Summer Catalogue—Brand New, just off the | 2, Gainesville, Georgia . H ] - B 1 R k s aaee -— to ae now as a will be sky a this fall - need 
press—100 pages of farm and business bargains. Free ~~ Ps . “3 ; F Georg ampshires — arrec ocks rite for complete price st and catalogue Davis pened ent 
copy. Write West’s Farm Agency, PM-2, Pittsburgh ae, en as a “Lee, Ee p 7 Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, Indiana. Durocs 
> s " v . i . 
16, Pennsylvania $1.50. $2.50 per thousand postpaid. Express collect, White Rocks Atz’s Famous Chix. Day Old Chix from U. 8S. Ap sweated 
Where the Ozarks Meet the South — Farms homes, | $2.00 per thousand. Dorris Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. proved Pullorum ‘Tested Flocks. Thousands hatching cette 
ranches——large, small, improved, unimproved. Free lists. Write, wire or phone for our best prices on choice weekly. Sexed or Non-sexed. These are Chis that live Regist 
Southern Ozarks Realty Co., Realtors, Clinton, Ark. | varieties Tomato, Potato, Pepper, Onion and Cabbage H: t J ¢ h 7 k f h and grow, if properly cared for. Atz’s Big White Leg lines the 
South Central Kentucky Farms, in 5 countie Blue | Plants. Moss packed. ‘Peter Pan’’ The Plant Man, atches each week of the year horn Pullets — Gasson Strain — $18.95 per 100. Atz's Geo. A. 


Grass, White Burley Tobacco section. Free catalogue. | Franklin, Virginia. Old, Big, Reliable. Table Assortment, $4.95 per 100. Special Heavies (our Duroe 





























24 Science 7 _——e —— oe ey t 2) 7 00 s $10.95 pe ionee 
nr * ay ee RY. Tomato, Caboere e and Heading ‘ ‘ollard Pee —orwe soo ay ave mo » a, BR ay has Lye : ut ute ‘Br 
nquiries invited regarding iocai farming or business | $1.50; 1000, $2.50 postpaid. Pepper and Potatoes— 2 é <n dg, 0 se 
opportunities. Chamber of Commerce, Bushnell, Fla 1500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. OK Plant Company, TROUTVILLE POULTRY notice. Atz’s_ Mammoth Hatcheries, Huntin ure, Ind. Regist 
> To sell farms or saw timber or get long term farm | Courtland, Virginia. $12.95 value now $9.15. Your good luck—our mis- Bred ‘ss 
loans at 4% interest write Box 1411, Raleigh, N.C, Late Cabbage, Tomatoes and Heading Collard—500, FARM Seeseee. Ser ne delivery—Barred, Lira White Route 1, 
ee ——— tt — ath En = o 7 " pe > ° f "ks: mis; 2 ) ao 
Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty. | $1.50; 1,000, $2.75 postpaid. Potatoes and Feppe 4 ve pec nh ey $9.45 a ates. 28. — ag : ¥ ns bat s Regist 
hase City. Virginia. $1.75; 1,000, 3.00 postpaid. Truckers Supply Co., T. ill = Vi ee OCHCTS!S, FU. 20. 4 g English ite eghorns, > stock, p! 
Courtland, Virginia. routville, irginia 100; Pullets, $17.95; Cockerels, $3.95. All chicks from Halifax, 











VEGETABLE PLANTS Potato and Tomato Plants — All varieties, certified pe stock. | We pay lg otis 997. Perkst 




















ready for prompt shipment $3.00 thousand. Shipped Greensburg, Indiana Roars, § 
“Field grown Vegetable Plants.’’ Cabbage: Charles- | same day orders received if requested. Cash with order. Clover Valley 40th Anniversary Chicks, U. S. Approved . — Virginia 
ton, Jersey W akekfield, Ballhead, Flat Dutch, Drumhead | Gordon Plant Co., Alma, Georgia. |= | —Pullorum Controlled, Produced by one of America’s Griffith’s Silver Mating Chicks — Immedixte, Future ~Shorte 
Savoy—300, S85¢; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.00 prepaid. | Millions ¢ Cabba Collard, ee Potato Plants— | oldest reliable hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high | delivery. Bred 25 years to make extra profitable layers istered 
$1. 50 per thousand Express Collect. Collards: Heading | 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.00 prepaid. Jimmey’s Plant Farm, | quality and fast money-making chicks. Why not play Quick maturing fryers. Postpaid with cash $%1 90 per —— 
Collard and North Carolina Stem same price as cabbage. | Franklin, Vv Heeinia safe with your investment and give us a trial order? | 100 deposit, balance C.O.D. plus postage $8.75 per Herefe 
Tomatoes: Marglobe and Rutgers—300, $1.25; 500, | —— Sa eg ERE YD Eee | Barred, Buff, White Rocks: S. C. Reds: Wyandottes; | 100. Barred, White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes Orping farrow 
$2.00; 1,000, $4.00 prepaid. Bermuda and Prizetaker | ~ Certified Porto Rico “OC od Ge J Orpingtons; Australorps; Minoreas; Andalusians; An- | tons; Austra-Whites; Leg-Rox. Free catalog Griffith's Regist 
Onions—1,000, $2.00 prepaid. Ruby King and Calil- | postpaid. R. L. Taylor, Alma, Georgia. - | conas; Brahmas; Giants; New Hampshires; Leghorns; Hatchery, Box 604, Fulton, Missourt bloodlin 














fornia Wonder Pepper—100, 60c; 1,000, prepaid also Hybrids; 












































Sexed Chicks, Pullets, or Cockerels; . . R 31 
Porto Rico Potato Plants — 300, $1.2 $2.00; reasonable prices, 95% sex accuracy guaranteed. Get low Riverside Chicks are better chicks. Barred Rocks, tig 
1,000, $3.00 prepaid. Full count, moss packed. Sara | - NURSERY STOCK prices Free Catalog also new Free Book on Poultry wae cee New Hampshires, big type White Leg- Texas. 
Frances Drake, Sedley, Virginia FARMERS WHOLESALE NURSERY Management and 14 days protection guarantee. Place or- nc ge Ree oA Seeeme. A : ~~ ee : teh r or ; — 
" , . . “ jers early and be sure of delivery on dates you desire. {| \\))“'* Oo OF SONS OCSs SRG TATEOR Neateveries nretats 
Fresh mountain grown Charleston, Jersey Wakefield ) = . -Ng > 2 4 / By 2 Write today for free illustrated catalog n 
> . . td : : f spendable Source of True-to-Name Fruit we alley P. » Kg , 99- amsey dians r alogue 
Flat Dutch, Savoy, Copenhagen, Xmas King Cabbage gag Write ar our Special Offer on Early Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. counts. Riverside Haters ry, Box 123, Knoxville. re bl Keats 
emer : coeenate hae gy = Bey SF Buschias. loutsbene Bookings. : oper ye nd Cane. oS. Avueoret Cmcety Blea: aby Chicks - 24 breeds, free catalog KI west mal Chest 
s G Glazed ¢ ar ants; Master Marglobe, estec ocks. hite, rown u eghorns; Austra- ings, terms, prices F.0.B., guarantees nload-tested ¥ 
= ct Bairimore. eo Ene he gd soaets. | Teemes P. O. BOX 65, SMITHVILLE, TENN. Whites; Anconas, $9.90; Pullets, $20.95. White, Barred, | preeders. White, Buff, Brown Leghorns. $7 95; Pullets, Royster, 
shipment, roots mossed. Prices Mai repaid—100, 50c; > Buff Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $9.90; Pul- 5: ly 3 OF Full, 
2 oe Rae « v tal Shrubbe ; > 3 ; ping A : $15.45; Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes. $8 95 u 
300, #1 G0; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Mentone Plant By pe Bg Bye Silver An. | lets, $16.90; Cockerels, $10.96. N. H. Reds, $10.90; | pullets, $13.95: Heavy Assorted, $6 ot eagle Py 
arms, _Memone._ Alsheme. niversary Color Catalog from one of the Sayth’ 8 Leading cheng ay od ol comeene Boy — Fp gg ag ig rels. £2.95. Thompson Hatchery, Springfiel! Mo icaimdda 
i 1 » 7 vegeta P pady = 1- Hickor Compan ept. ver chic gher. AAA! . Sired chicks, 3c pher. ~ a | . ’ 
Bg A TT a eels Get complete prices. -lteary Assorted, 81-95" Light as: | ,,Ban%, Chicks —F-O.B— Husky, “gorou- m_Dlond 
-. ’ > Y e allhead, Golden sorted, $6.95. Leghorn Cockerels, $2.95. Collect, Sadle Steg Sayers 0 ° ' —- oe UD: FU 
Acre, Copenhagen, Flat Dutch, Savoy. Brussel Sprout Peach and Apple Trees low as 20c. Pears, plums, | Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois lets, $15.95. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons. Wyandottes 
and Collard Plants. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 | cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines, 10c.  Evergreens, | - - : A : = $2 95; Pullets, $13.90. Heavy Assorted, $6.95 Surplus 
postpaid. Express charges collect, $2.50 thousand. Pota- | shrubs, shade trees low as 25¢. Catalog free. Tennes- BABY CHICKS Cockerels, $3.95. Free Calendar-Catalog, terms, guar 
roe ane Rico—500, 2.50; 1,000, $4.00 postpaid. | see Nursery Co., Box 108. Cleveland. Tenn antees. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri 
. g " e , ae on ‘ " 
au "ranklin. V peered and quick’ service. Dixie Plant Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, Berry Plants and Ornamental U. S.-N. C. APPROVED— PULLORUM Broiler Chicks that Live, Lay and Pay. 100% Pullor- 
pm FR £5 8 rreinis Plant material offered by Virginia’s Largest Fruit Tree CONTROLLED um tested. Reds, White and Barred Rocks, Hampshires, 
Vegetable Plants. Dozens choice varieties Cabbage, | Growers. Write for free copy Planting Guide. Waynes- Austra-Whites and Red-Rocks—AAA Grade, $8.95 per 


Collard—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.75 prepaid. | boro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va. STANDARD GRADE i00, Assorted, $7.95. Leftovers, $5.95—100. Guaran 

















Expressed—-$2.00 thousand. Certified Tomato: Marglobe, — ox vag 10 teed 100% alive. Free catalog. Pleasant View Hatch- 

Rutgers, Stokesdale, same price. Sweet Peppers, Pota- | ments and general nursery stock. Combined Catalog | New Hampshire Reds.......... $6.50 $12. ery, Gerald, Missourl. 

to 300, $1 0; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3 50. Cauliflower— and Planting Guide Free. Cumberland Valley Nurseries. Barred Rocks ....---ccececnececececeeee 6.50 12 

90c hundred; 500, $4.00 prepaid jood plants, prompt ine. taht? ‘lle. T Chicks. Barred, White, Buff Rocks; S. C. Reds; A. 

delivery. Maple Grove Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. ne. = envirze. [eae = = = SELECTED GRADE Reds; ‘White Wyandottes; Buff Orpingtons: ol Sg = 
Million field grown plants for summer setting. Cab- Apples, Peach, Pear and ay ames, yr ig New Hampshire Reds.. 7.50 13. horns. Write for prices and free circular Hoosier Red 

bage: Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Golden Acre, Copenhagen, prices, postpaid. Catalogue and plant guide free. Gilley Barred Rocks 13. Farm & Hatchery. Ramsey. Indiana. 





& Lassiter Nursery and Plant Co., Smithville, Tenn. 











Danish Ballhead, Savoy. Brussel Sprout and Collard J Pull English Typ 
Plants. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. | | World's largest growers early bearing papershe!l Pecan asd oe Se ten Profitable, a White Leghorns, $7.75 Der 100; Sexed P ullets. $12 90; 
Express, $2.50 thousand. Cuban Yam Potato Plants, | Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company 7 bk ll ing Started Pullets,’ $19.50 up. Rocks, Wyandottes. Orping- 


500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00 postpaid All plants moss | Lumberton, Mississippl. 


2 9.00 r Free ¢ 4 y yl . 
packec tons, Reds, $9.00 collect Free catalog. White Chickery 


Franklin Va. FLOWERS SWAIM’S HATCHERY Schell City, Missouri 
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Tom Plants: , Rutger. Cabbage: Jerseys, 7 C.0.D. Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Rhode Island Keds; 
Flat Duteh, Golden Acre, Copenhagen Market, Danish Snapdraggon, Asters (mix colors), Double White Box 507 Thite Wy tes: nit e r fi 
Ballhead—500, $1.75; 1.000, $3.00 postpaid. 1,000, voverrew. Commasions, Daubie Fringed Dianthus, h.. #4 WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA io Mixed. $7.95 pe per 100, fo ate vee ioe. 
2.50 express -ollect Potatoes N Ha > nias (large double mix colors), also Pompoms, Marigol« 2! — ‘ - - 
Rico Sos. “$2.00; m 000, $3.75 postpaid. ieee roy (large and small), Blue Salvia, Perriwinkle (white and Big R.O.P. bred White Rocks our specialty. We have | Hatcheries. Mt. Healthy, Ohio 
express collect. Moss packed. T. R. Cobb. Franklin pink)—Dozen, 30c postpaid. Orders must be $1.00 or | slashed our prices from $12.95 to as low as $9.45—100; Hatches year around -— Six million Sunshine Chicks 
Virginia. : ; * | more. Moore’s Plant Garden, 514 East Hargett Street, | Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $8.95. This reduction ap- | annually for broilers layers, Purebreeds. Crossbreeds, 
“Treated” ™N Hall, Porto Ri Ww Dar | Raleigh, N. C. plies to White and Barred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes. On | Priced right. Catalog Free. Sunshine Hatcheries, Box 
tato Plants—300, $1.50; 500, $2 3071, ae To. Chrysanthemums —— Large, Intermediates, Spoons, | ™Y big English White Leghorns T have reduced prices | 1018. Corydon. Indiana. gall, 
q mato, 100, $1.06. Eggplant: Sweet, Hot Pepper ro Koreans, Cushions, Anemones, Pompons, | Buttons, | t? $9.45—-100; Pullets, $17.95; Cockerels, $3.95. Order Advertisements might be likened to show windows in for § 
dozen; 50, $1.00. Cabbage, 40c hundred. Snapdragons, | Singles. 24 Large (4 varieties), labeled, $2; 48 assort- direct from this advertisement or write for Free catalog | which advertisers display their wares, Read the ad- vete 
es ge A cigs agg «gl mall ger: N38, | od (8 varieties) labeled, $2; 48 assorted (16 varietles), and price list. All chicks from bloodtested stock. We | yvertisements in this issue. 
- > te ee pants guaran- | labeled. $2. Mrs. H. G. Woods, Donaldsonville, Ga ship C.0.D. and can make immediate delivery. Salem . A 
teed and delivered. Mrs. H. 8. Fisher, Hebron, Va. _ = ng eh oan er ee omg yo — Hatchery Box 21, Salem, Indiana. LEGHORNS to 1 
Nice fleld grewn vegetable plants f , ns. yeranium Cuttings, mixed colors, cents each plus _ 
unieuet ( Jolden ‘kun feakeene Wekeelde Fiat posta Mrs. Sam Pickett, Route 3, Asheboro, N. C. For broilers try my Rock-Red crosses.. For layers Champion uses 1,800 Pedigreed Males for mating pur- con 
Dutch, Danish Ballhead, Savoy. Heading Collard and | | Emr or Daffodils, Poeticus Narcissus, $3.00 hundred here are my new slashed prices. Barred and White | pose on the South’s Largest U. 8. R.O.P. Leghorn Breed- d 
Seeeath Sneek Ohm 25: 500 . a » $9. ; Reds, Wyandottes now $9.45 —100; Pullets, | ing Farm. Thousands of chicks are Pedigreed each year. OW 
Srsaee id a a, 8 $2 st “th si ‘4. bear $4 Ay bc yade $3.00 | George Penland, Ellijay, Georgia. : Cockerels, $9.45. White Leghorns, now $9.45 If you want Champion Layers. write for large catalog A 
8 . Express, $2.! pay ry o alt ‘ 
a gy meses babe ae. rere, PAARte and 100: Pullets, $17.95: Cockerels, $3.95. Heavy Mixed | and prices. Champion Poultty Farm, Champion. NC. prov 
Siilites ccnetahin cleat =F ; —— SEEDS (no sex guarantee) $6.95—100. Order direct from this Big Danish Brown Leghorn 4 Weeks Old Pullets, caiead 
_ Mi Te able plants ready for setting. Cabbage: advertisement or write for big Free poultry book and | cheaper than you can raise them. Highest quality Also 
“openhagen, Golden Acre, Wakefields, Danish Ballhead, Common Lespedeza, $25.00 per 100 pounds; Kobe, | complete price list. All chicks from tested stock. We | chicks. Moser Hatchery, Box B, Versailles Mo. trou 
Flat Duteh, Savoy. Cabbage Collard Plant. 300, $1.25; | $12.50; Korean, $8.00; Kobe and Korean mixed about | pay postage. Conrad’s Jackson County Hatchery, Box mov 
500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Express, $2.50 thou- | half and half, $10.00; Scarified Sericea, $20.00. Much | 16, Seymour, Indiana. Bg Type English White Leghorn Pullets, $13.50; Un- LAS 
sand. Good plants and moss packed. Victory Plant Co., | superior to the average seed. Stegall and Co., Ine., " ae $7.20; 5 See kerels, $1.95. Four Weeks Old Pullets, valu 
Franklin, Virginia. Marshville, N. C. plnienamine with Boonen Gatoke. Wes per meso? Sin 5 106 e ate arrival. Windsor Chick Farm, v 
Field grown Vegetable Plants — Cabbage: Jersey, = = : ullorum tested. % live delivery. Immediate ship- dso sso 
Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Ballhead. White BB a hy ge Pepper, ete. | ments. Barred and White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Years selling Big English and Hanson 4 Weeks 
Cabbage Collard. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 : Rhode Island Reds, White and Black Leghorns, $7.95 oid "White Leghorn Pullets. Also chicks. Supreme qual- 
postpaid. Expressed, $2.50 per 1,000. ‘Moss packed BEANS per 100. Heavy Mixed, $7.50 per 100, plus postage. | ity. Moser Hatchery, Box E, Versailles, Mo 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Thelma Joyner, Frank- Soybeans—Recleaned and tested Wood's Yellows nn gg A A OR oy —_ PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
1 Vv a" y om . . a , 
in, EE j = — $2.90 bushel; Arksoys, $2.95 bushel; Clemsons $3.75 | money order for quick shipments, or we will ship C.O.D. 26 Years selling 4 weeks old Quality White Rock 
Cabbage, Potato, Collard, Tomato Plants—500, $1.50; | bushel; Otootans, $6.25 bushel f.0.b. Rocky Mount, N. | Send order in now. Don’t dela Economy Chicks. | Chicks and Pullets—br 0 rge si - 
4 y. y a ed for large size and egg pro 
1,000; $2.00 prepaid. Mrs. Viola Drake, Franklin, Va. | N. G. W. Sexton. Lockland, Ohio, duction. Moser Hatchery, Versailles, Mo. BS 
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TURKEYS 
isett Turkey Book 





Free, telling about the 
new Narragansett Turkeys, so easy to raise, 





ers of the Famous 
ee champions on his pedigree 


leg 
Money 


SWINE 


Spotted Poland China Gilts, open and bred. Daught- | 
America ($1,000.00 herd sire), seven | 

Order his daughters | 
maller boars and gilts 
Farm, P. O. Box 184, 





Boars ready for service 
select the best Sloan 
rion, South C arolina 

istered Duroc Bred Gilts. Champion bred, sh 
wide hammed, easy feeding type Spring pigs 

back guarantee. Owen Burton, Beed ville, Ark. 











it home with the chickens. Tells how and 
you can start raising turkeys that will not droop, 
nd die, but grow, feather up, and fatten, from 
they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results, | 








all over the country. This interesting pamphlet of in- j >} 
‘“‘turkey talk’’ is free to farmers. Moss J. | 
Cave City, Kentucky. — | 








“urkeys the new way. Write for free informa- | 


on " explaining how to make up to $3,000.00 in your 














wn bac kyard. Address National Turkey Institute, Dept. 
5, Columbus Kansas. 
MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
Muscovy, Buff Orpington, Indian Runner Ducks; White 
Crested Polish, Houdans, Hamburgs Pigeons; Rabbits. 
Stock and eggs. Studio, Durant, Okla. _ Nols 
~Peafowl, asants, Bantams, Wate -rfowl, P igeons. 





Pheas 
John Hass, 


LIVESTOCK 


s Cattle — Percheron Horses—Visit or write the 
from whom 43 repeat customers have made 107 
ses of Registered breeding stock. Corresponding 
were 36 and 91 in January 1945. Monocacy 
Frederick, Maryland. 


SWINE 


World's Champion Herd Spotted Poland China Hogs, 
Boars—Registered, Guaranteed Immuned. Boars. Bred | 
Gilts, Pigs all ages. Easy feeding. Phenothiazine, amaz- 
ing New Government Discovery. Worms hogs, sheep, and 
poultry. Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 
96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty pound pigs, 33 lambs, 
800 head poultry. One pound, $1.10; Five pounds, $5.00; 
Ten pounds bulk, $9.75, postpaid. Folder on Feeds, 
Mineral Mixtures, Drugs. Direct from factory to you 
All information on request. Wilt Farms. Hillsboro, 
Indiana 

Registere Durocs!! Compact medium type, cherry red 
pigs Fast growing, easy feeding stock, weighing 45 
at 56 days. Sired by champion boars out of Corn 
es It. $25.00 each. Bred gilts ready for shipment, sat- | 

ry guarantee. $100.00 each. Furman Hipp, Peach 
will Farm, Route 1, Saluda, 8. C. 

Write us today if interested in registered Durocs, 
Champion bloodlines. medium type, Mississippi's Big- 
gest and Finest Duroe Herd. Hickory Acres Farm. J 
M Savery, Owner. Tupelo, Mississippi 
selected Boars ready for servicé, 
Eighteen 
Weil's 


Circular Bettendorf, Iowa. 























Bred Gilts, 
years under 
Stock Farms, 


Th irty 
Registered Hampshires. 
management. Guaranteed. 
Goldsboro, North Carolina. 
Registered “Duroc Jersey,” “Poland China,” big and 
little bone O.L.C., Berkshire Pigs, Bred Gilts, | 


















Male Sows Olla Ray Boyd Industries, Pinetown, 
North Carolina, | 
Poland China Pigs. June and July delivery. . New 


hoice stock bred by well known breeders. Medium type. 
Write for information. R. R. Clinard Farm, Harmony, 
North Carolina, oy 
‘Specials on Registered Duroc Bred Gilts. Herd 
has won many prizes. Also few Registered Jersey Bull 
bargains. 3-H Farms, Southside, Tennessee. 
ws Since 1912—Medium type, National Champion 
Boars; gilts, bred or open; weanling pigs. 
nnrela White & Son, Ansonia, Ohio. 

Registered Bampshires—Service boars, best of blood 
lines the low-down easy feeding type A few bred gilts. 
Geo. A Miller, Route 2, Bellville, Ohio. 

“Duroc Boars and Guilts now available from South's 
Pioneer Duroc Herd. The best is always the cheapest. 
Huie Brothers, College Park. Ga 

~ Re gistered Spotted Poland China Spring 



























“Pigs ‘ and 





Bred Gilts. The blocky, easy feeding type. S. L. Lewis, | 
Route 1, Spring Hope, N. C. | 
Registered Berkshire Pigs — Early maturing, heavy 
stock, producing large litters. Charles E. McConnell, 


Halifax, Virginia 
Berkshires—Registered, Big Type, 
Spring Pigs. Maplehurst Farm, 
Vir ginia. 

Shorter leg, broader back Black Poland Chinas — Reg- 
istered. W. Bryan Powell, Williston, South Carolina. 
Hereford Fall Boars, Spring Pigs, Bred Gilts, for fall 
farrow Lowell Hanback, R2, Winchester, 

Berkshires — Spring pigs of champion 
Pete McDow, Covington, Tenn. 
Pigs. M. M. Johnston, 





Prolific. Service 
South Boston, 


soars 











~ Registered 
bloodlines. 
Registered Essex 
Texas. 
Kegistered O.1.C. Swine—Pigs and Breeding Stock 
Unre ‘lated pairs Stevens Mill Farms, Monroe. N. C 
Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs — 
bloodlines. T. H. Crawford, Pikeville, N. C. 
Chester White Bred Gilts, Spring Pigs. 
Royster, R. 2, Henderson, Ky 
Full blood Essex Pigs for sale. 
M. Cooper, Autryville, ¢ 





Luling, 








Excellent 





Posey 





Very nice pigs. L. 





Lamenes 


due to 
bruises 
strains 
puffs 


Farmers know there’s nothing like 
Absorbine for lameness due to shoulder 
gall, strains, bruises, puffs. A stand-by 
for 50 years, it’s used by many leading 
veterinarians. 

Absorbine speeds the flow of blood 
to the injury to help carry off the 
congestion. It usually brings swellings 
down in a few hours! 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but’a time- 
proved help in relievin: ng fresh bog spavin, 
windgall, collar gall and similar congestive 
troubles. Absgqrbine never blisters or re- 
moves hair. It costs only $2.50 for a LONG- 
LASTING BOTTLE that will prove its 
value many times. At all druggists. 


W. F.5Young,’Inc., Springfield, Mass. 





Hereford Hogs Expre: ssed on ) approval. Circular Yale 




















wee arms, . Peoria, Hlinois Lie 
Reg ed Black Essex Pigs. W. W. Jordon, Gates, 
North Cc arolina._ ots 
Ohio hontai Chesters. W. I. Owen, Bedford, 
| Virginia 
CATTLE 
RED POLLS 
” 
The “Double Your Income” Breed 
Dual-purpose — milk and beef. Rapid 


and Jersey 


maturing. Economical gains in feed lot 
or pasture. Milk production is compar- 
able to any milk breed. Butterfat test 
4% plus. Red Polls transmit hardiness, 
uniform type, solid red color. Naturally 
hornless. Unexcelled for cross-breeding. 
Sell at prices within range of average 
farmer’s pocketbook. 
Write yA information and copy of 
ED POLL NEWS” 


RED POLL CATTLE CLUB 


__ 3234 Starr Street, Lincoln 3, Nebraska _ 


Holstein, Guernsey, Ayrshire 
$25 each. Non related male 


For Sale—Very auane. 


dairy heifers, 





free with 5 head. Will ship C.O.D. if desired. Home- 
stead Farms Cattle Agency, McGraw, N. Y. 
Registered Herefords—Polled and Horn type, C.M.R 


Rolo Domino and Mischief Mixer Prince Domino lines 
Priced reasonable. J. C. 
nettsvUJle, S. C. 


Shaw, Route 4, Box 113, Ben 





low. These are animals of the highest 
| bred heifers. C A 


WHEN 


Registered Hereford Bulls of WHR breeding. Priced 
breeding. Also 


Swaney, Winston-Salem, N. C 


iN NEED OF HIGH GRADE AND 
REGISTERED GUERNSEYS write or wire us 


Springing cows, heifers all ages. Good 
quality, production and healthy. 


Buy direct from Farms. Fieldman to assist. 


BARRON COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 474, Barron, Wisconsin 





| close 
in truck or carload lots 


Guernsey Cows and first calf Heifers 
for sale and young bulls, service age 
Harmony Farms, F Elgin, Til. 


Holstein and 
springers, 








Hereford Cows and calves. 
heifers. _W. 


| Write, 
| trie, Georgia. 


Cows, and Yearling Bulls. Wakefield Farm, Earlysville, 
Virginia. 


Twenty-five young Angus Cows, all have pera s. 75 
Fine lot of Brahma bulls and 
Hundley, Boydton, Va 


We Buy and Sell Registered Polled Hereford “Cattle. 
wire or phone Aycock Livestock Company, Moul- 


Hundley, 








Angus Cattle -Some choice registered Heifers, Bred 





show bull. 


Polled Hereford Cattle; 


also a 4-year-old outstanding 
Max Bazzanella, ir v 


a. 





Cattle Company. 





Heifer Cal Shawnee Dairy 


Dallas. Texas 


«choice Dairy 





breeding. 
ville, 


SHEEP 
Hampshire Sheep—Registered Rams and Ewes of top 
Write for circular. Wakefield Farm, Earlys- 
Virginia. 





ped on approval. 


Rams, carefully priced. Ship- 
Oakland, Illinois. 


Shropshires since 1904. 
Don Green, 





reasonable 


Registered Corriedale Rams, Ewes; also Hampshires; 
Edmond Stone, Chariton. Towa 








Davis, 


Registered Hampshire Rams, best of bloodlines. Frank 
Blackstone, Virginia. 








I 
ers. Joseph Page, 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 
Money from dairy goats! Booklet free. Introductors 
> »-month subscription 2 leading magazine 25¢ Dairy 
Journal. Dept 623 Columbia. Missouri 
stered Poland China Hogs; Hereford Bulls, heif- 
Marietta, North Carolina. 

















110 Walking Saddle Horses—Free catalogue. Write: 
Bailey Evans, Shelbyville. Tennessee. 
ooGs 
Collie Pups, sables, whites; Shepherds; Cocker 
Spaniels; Police; Scotties; Terriers; Wire Terriers; 


Airedales; 
teed 


Pointers; Trained dogs. Reasonable, guaran 
Edmond Stone, Chariton, Lowa. 


The kind that bring home the cows. 





Collies Guaran 





teed to please you. Dept. G, Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello, Iowa. 

Saint Bernards and New foundlands — Protection 
vork. fun. Midway. Columbia 39. South Carolin: 





nels, 
Pedig 


Pups for watch and stock 
Flanagan 
Collies—Pups, 
Illinois 
Crusaders Ken- 


English Shepherds or Collie 
‘easonable E. N_ Zimmerman. 


Beautiful, useful registrable 
Rosevale Ranchlet. New Liberty 


Bred for ratters. 





$16.00 








Rat Terrier Pups. 
Stafford, Kansas. 


ed Collies. 








Henry Amos, Farmville, Virginia. 








Grand Champion Buck, 
pion Buck, 








RABBITS 


~New Zealand White July Special—Juniors, 
2 Does by Blue Ribbon Bucks, 2 Does by 
1 Buck by other Grand Cham- 
the five for $25.00. South Side 


unrelated 
Blytheville, Arkansas. Phone 3390. 


Rabbits 
5 pounds up, 


Rabbitry, Box 911, 


Raise Moneymaking Angora Rabbits. Wool, $14.50 
pound. Plenty markets. Cash income Future prospect» 
bright. Particulars free. White's Rabbitry, Lawrence 
Kansas 





Business. Learn commercial An- 
easily, quickly. Particulars 
IJ, Salem, Ore. 


Lifetime Paying 
gora Wool Rabbit raising, 
free. Angora Institute, Box 667 

Guaranteed Giant Chinchilla Rabbits. Prolific. Profit- 
able. Valuable Fur. Markets listed. Details free. 
Willow Brook Farm, R 12, Sellersville, Pa. 

New Zealand Whites, registered, pedigreed. 
son’s Rabbit Farm. Holly Grove. Arkansas. 

Young Rabbits Wanted, either sex. Write 
Rabbitry, Box 94, Salisbury, N. C. 

Standard Rabbit Journal, Milton, Pa. 
$1.00; sample Dime. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Given—Instructions, neck cord and picks with each 
Spanish or Hawaiian guitar. Act now. Send $9.90 Money 
Order or Check. Shipped prepaid. Jack’s Music Studio, 
204-P2 North 7th Street, Allentown, Pa 

Post-card and Stationery with = ¥ of your home, 
garden, stock or other subject. Samples 10c credited on 
order. ‘Tifft, 111 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 

Don’t feed sparrows. Make your own trap that will 
ecateh thousands. Write for details. Roy Vail, La Grange 








Hender- 





Wyatts 





Three years, 














8. Indiana. 
AGENTS—SALESMEN 
Wanted — Salesmen to sell Fruit Trees. Apples, 
Peaches, Grapes, Figs. Liberal commission, Write for 
details. Howard W. Ford Nursery, Route 1, Tyler, 
Texas. 





(Classified ads continued on next page) 


with the NEW HOLLAND 


Change to flame cultivation and eliminate 
high-r hands! One 
cultivate cotton for S0c an acre. 
costs $3.00 to $4.00 an acre. 

You don't have to employ expensive hand- 
Just hitch the Sizz-Weeder 
to the the self- 
igniting burners do the work. Burning low 
cost butane or propane gas, the Sizz-Weeder 
flames the weeds—right among the plants in 


d hoe man can flame 


Hand-hoeing 


labor to hoe weeds. 


rear of your tractor, and let 


with no more damage to the 
doesn't 


the crop row... 
crop than ordinary hand-hoeing. It 
matter how high your crop or how late the 


regular trector cultivator destroys The Sitr-weeder 


the weeds between the rows crop row, a 


MANUFACTURERS OF FARM 


flame-hoes in th 


illustrated above 
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ultivation will save you money. 
Factory-built 


season: fl 
are dependable. 
two or four-row 


if) g standards in 


models, they are the result of successful field 
tests by 


stations. 


leading universities and experiment 
See 


showroom, or 


this machine at your dealer's 


write Department K-7 for com- 


* REGISTERED TRADE-NAME 


NEW HOLLAND 
= MACHINE ct MPANY 


plete information. 


Flame-hoeing in the row and cultivating 


between the rows is one operation 


AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 














this 


AD! 


Write your name and ad- 
dress on a piece of paper and 
clip or pin it to this ad. Mail 
it to us and we will send you 
FREE a NEW BOOKLET tell- 
ing you about Es-Min-El, the 
soil mineralizer that helps you 
grow quality fruits and vege- 
tables! Clip the ad today and 
let us tell you of the amazing 
results obtained by using 
Es-Min-El! 











BOOKLET 




















Tennessee Corporation 


Atlanta, Georgia 








New BULL-DOG 
Tractor LIFT 


Made by OTTAWA Mfg. Co. 
fort) am ¥4i1- Mm 4-1-1 


Higher Lifting 
Quicker Loading 
eee 

Larger Scoop 
For 
Greater 
Capacity 


NOW-— —_ 


= can get the New Improved BULL- 
OG Tractor Lift direct from the 
factory...no dealer profits for you to 
pay. Latest hydraulic engineering fea- 
tures. Saves thousands of man-power 
hours on the farm, parks, highways. 
Makes fast, easy moving of dirt, gra- 
vel, sand, manure, bales, barrels ma- 
chinery, etc. Built for commercial use, 
yet priced within reach of any farmer. 


STACKER OF TOMORROW, TODAY 


NO DUMPING — Loads easily, 
» quickly pushed off at maximum 
ay or other heights by hydraulic 
ram — places load where 
wanted—no guesswork. Also 
bucks hay to stack, baler 
or barn. Complete unit or 
as an extra with 

DOG Lift. Take careof 
your hay crop when it 
is ready to harvest 
no delays waiting for 
help. w in price, 
Write for details. 
Fully guarant 


Sttena| Mfg.Co., 722 Allen St., Ottawa, Kans. 
























Oy safely from our advertisers. They are 
able and guaranteed 









RED CEDAR-wantep 


TIMBER - LOGS - LUMBER 
STUMPAGE 


We pay highest cash prices at cars 
GEO.C.BROWN & CO. GREENSBORD,N.C. 
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AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Look Here! Wanted — Men and Women to start in 
business on our capital. Sell some 200 farm-home prod- 
ucts. Thousaands our dealers now make quick sales, big 
profits For particulars write Rawleigh Co., Dept. 
; PGF, Richmond, Virginia. 
anted-—Housewife with spare time try our Food 
Products at home and supply neighbors what they want. 
Make good money Big box of full size Products sent 
for testing Blair, Dept. 27-BL, Lynchburg, Va 

Agents—Loan me $1.00 for Giant Outfit full size Food 
Products Big profits Full or spare time. Rush name 
for Free Starting Offer. Foster Bros., Dept. 347-C, De- 
eatur, Illinois 














PATENTS—INVENTIONS 

Inventors: Learn now — without obligation—how to 
protect and sell your invention. Write for free ‘‘Record 
of Invention’’ form and complete instructions for making 
disclosure and establishing date of your invention. We 
also send our new free ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor,’’ 
ontaining complete information about patent procedure 
and how to sell inventions; giving illustrations of many 
successful inventions; over 150 basic mechanical move- 
ments. We assure you prompt, confidential service. De- 
lays may be dangerous. Write today for your free 


“‘Jratent Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
Clarence A. O'Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered 
Patent Attorneys, 627-G Adams Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





At Home—Your own manufacturing business; making 
popular $1.00 novelties. Cost you 3c to Everything 
supplied. Write So-Lo Works, Dept. G-621, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Magic cleaner and laundry soap deal. 
firecracker Big profits Sample Free 
Irving Park, Chicago 


AUCTIONEERING 


Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 


Learn Auctioneering — Term soon. Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Towa. 


CARTS AND WAGONS 
PONY CARTS, ROAD CARTS, JOG CARTS 
AND BUGGIES. 
HACKNEY & SONS 
Washington, North Carolina 








Hotter than a 
Bepco, 5007 























FRUITS 
Good Quality 
PEACHES FOR TRUCKS 
IN 
CHEROKEE COUNTY, S. C. 
PACKED ORCHARD RUN CULLS 


Approximate Ripening Dates 
Golden Jubilee..... .------- June 17-July 1 
Early Hiley ....June 24-July 4 
EAE July 1-July 10 
Georgia Belle .July 5-July 15 
Elberta........... .July 15-Aug. 1 
J. H. Hale... .....July 22-Aug. 5 
Late Elberta.. .July 29-Aug. 10 


CHEROKEE COUNTY PEACH 
GROWERS 


For Information Contact 


S. C. STRIBLING, COUNTY AGENT 
Gaffney, South Carolina 


HAY 


Barley and Oats Mixed Hay. In food value it is grain 
and hay both. Excellent for work stock, beef and dairy 
eattle. Ask for price truckloads delivered. Stegall and 
Co., Ine., Marshville, N. C. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


Settled strong White Woman—To do laundrying, cook- 
ing and housekeeping for three adults. Give full de- 
scription and state salary expected. Sox 801, South- 
port, North Carolina. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


The New Powder Wedge saves 90% labor in splittirg 
wood. Safe and easy to handle, it will split large logs 
and works especially well in hard-to-split timber such 
as Oak, Gum, or Hickory. Hundreds of satisfied cus- 
tomers are using this great labor-saver. Order now to 
insure delivery in time for your needs. The Powder 
Wedge, made of high tensil steel, together with a 25 
pound keg of powder and 100 feet of fuse can be shipped 
to you freight paid for only $12.95. Send your check 
or money order with your name, address, and nearest 
Freight Dept. No C.0.D. Elrod Mfg. Co., 227, Hender- 
son, North Carolina. 





















Burning Weeds? Prickly Pear? Brush? Use ‘‘Texas.”’ 
Strong tank; 160 pound gauge; long, hot flame; gasoline 
or kerosene Prices: $18.75 with 2-foot hose; $17.00 
with straight pipe; Heavy Duty Pump, $3.50; Spray at- 
tachment for insects and shrubbery, $2.50 f.o.b. Pear- 
sall Money back guarantee Catalogue. Texas Pear 
Burner Company, Pearsall, Texas. 


Magic Electric Welder. 110 Volt AC-DC — welds, 
brazes, solders, cuts all metals; easy to use; full direc- 
tions. Complete with power unit, flame and metallic are 
attachments, carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. Only $19.95— 
used by the navy. Splendid for farm use. Magic Welder 
Mfg. Co., 241 CP Canal St., New York City. 


Manure Loaders—Horn Draulic loaders to fit H-M 
Farmalls, F-20 and John Deere A and B, also Allis 
Chalmers. Will handle dirt, gravel, manure. A loader 
for any job. In stock—Special priced, $289:95. Shope 
Implement Co., Walton, Indiana. 


























Electric Water Heaters, 10-15-20 gallon sizes for pres- 
sure systems, the same heaters can be hand filled, also 
heavy rust proof zine lined washing and sterilizing 
tanks for the milk house. Roy L. Meyers Mfg. Co., 
Janesville, Wisconstn. 

Milking Machines — Fords Double Unit track type 
Milker—Special Price, $192.50. Empire Double Unit 
Pipe Line Milkers-—-Special, $239.95. Used Fords Milk- 
ers, $100.00 up. Shope Implement Co., Walton, Ind 








Concrete Mixers, Vibrators, Block and Brick Ma- 
chinery, $60.00 up. Hand or Power. Makes 300 to 
2,000 a day. 5 x 8 x 12, 8 x 8 x 16. Cash or terms. 
Write Hughes Mfg. Co., Bucatunna, Miss. 





Elevators—32-foot Owattona Elevator, will handle ear 
corn, bale hay and small grain. Portable on trucks, 
complete with elevator hoist. In stock. Special price, 
$229.95. Shope Implement Co., Walton, Indiana. 





Having Car Trouble? New, Used, guaranteed auto, 
truck parts save money. Transmission specialists. De- 
scribe needs: immediate reply. Victory, 2936%5 North- 
western Chicago 18. 

Tractors—New and used parts. New tires and chains. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Prompt service. Write for free 
1946 catalogue. Used Tractor & Parts Company, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

For Sale—One shingle mill complete less power. F. 
J. Jacks, Tunica, Mississippi. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Free Sewing Tricks—Free ‘‘Bag Magic’’. shows pat- 
terns, pictures, easy sewing instructions for making 
pretty clothes from sugar, flour, feed, and other cotton 
bags. 101 clever ideas for playsuits, dresses, blouses, 
curtains, luncheon cloths, other lovely things. Write 
today to National Cotton Council, Memphis 1, Tennes- 


9 


see, Dept. 12. 











Silk Patch Work Quilts, Cushions, Beautiful “Hard 
time’’ Jackets, Skirts. Quilt seraps; miniature samples 
l0c each. KR. Sain, Rowesville, 8. C. 

Green Pea Sheller, shells black- ge and all kinds of 
green peas, lima beans, By mail, 35c. Har-per Sheller 
Co., Devereux, Georgia. aa 

Buttonhole Attachments for Singer and others. $9.95 
postpaid, cash with order, OK Company, Martinsville, 
Virginia, 

Quilting? Silks, Cottons, Velvets, Woolens. 
free. Rainbow, Decherd, Tenn. 














Catalog 





Inventors—Take prompt steps to protect your inven- 
tior Delays are dangerous. Get new Free Book, ‘‘Pro- 
tect, Finance and Sell Your Invention,’’ and ‘Invention 
Record’ form. Preliminary inform m Free. Reason- 
ible fees. Conscientious counsel. EKasy payment plan. 
Learn how to protect and sell your invention. Write us 


















today Mec Morrow, Serman & Davidson, Patent At- 

torneys, 107-D Atlantic Bldg., Wash ton i, D. Cc. 
{[nventors: Avoid unnecessary expense, Write for 

free 28-page booklet explaining how you can secure 


Institute of American 


greatest profit from inventing, 
5 N.W., Washington 


Inventors, Dept. 85, 1926 Eye St., 
é, D. ¢C, 
Inventors Without obligation, write us for informa- 
tion as to what steps an inventor should take to secure 
a Patent. Randolph & Beavers, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 382 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 
PHOTO FINISHING 
Roll developed, eight prints, 35¢e. Not the cheap- 
est, but the Very Finest in Workmanship and Ma- 
terials. 8 x 10 Matte Double Weight Enlarge- 
ment, $1.00. 
ALSTON PHOTO SERVICE 














y 
Littleton, North Carolina 
Take Better Pictures! Free . Photographie mag- 
izine ‘‘Pictures’’ in which cash prizes are offered for 


best pictures. Full of clever ideas, helpful hints and a 
vealth of information making it priceless to camera fans, 
Clip this ad and request yours today. Ray’s Photo 
Service, 31-F Ray Bldg., LaCrosse Wis. Quality Fin- 
ishers Since 1920 

Enlargements—Clip this ad, send with 25¢ (coin) and 
trial roll. We send you promptly Postpaid, developed 
negatives, eight lifetime prints and 2—4”x6” enlarge- 
ments. Complete price list and mailing bag sent out 
with each order. Bryan's Photo Shop. Dept P, Panama 
City. Florida, 

Individual attention each negative guarantees out- 
standing pictures. Roll developed and 8 prints, 25c. 8 
beautiful 6 x 4 enlargements, 35c. Fresh film. Write for 
free mailers and other offers. 24-hour service. Uni- 
ersal Photo Service, Box 612Q, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 











Fast delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
posure rolls with two prints of each exposure, 30c; or 
eight Jumbo size prints, 35c, completely finished. Write 
tor special reprint prices. Pioneer Photo Print Service, 
tox 123, Wichita, Kansas. 

Your Choice—16 regular size prints or 8 double-size 
prints (nearly postcard size) from 8-exposure roll or 

gatives—25e (Trial offer). Quick service. Satisfac- 
on, guaranteed. Willard Studios. Box 3535-B, Cleve- 
jane 

Genuine Velox fadeless Supertone prints. Roll, de- 
veloped two sets prints and 5x7 and &xl0 enlargefhent 

25 10 reprints 25¢e. 25 reprints 50¢e. 100 re- 


coupons 25¢. 
prints $1.50. Star Studio, PF2, Sweetwater, Texas. 


Glamotone—For beautiful, glamorous, lifelike quality 
pietures! Rolls developed, lovely Glamotone Prints, 25c 
Reprints 3c. Instant service! Humphrey's, 164 Baker 
Northwest. Atlanta, Georgia. 

Prompt Service and the best prints. Eight exposure 
rolls, 1 Velox, Supertone print each good negative 
Specials’’ on enlargements. Supertex Photo Service 
Rox 1166-9, Dallas, Texas. 

63c Custom Finishing for 25¢ — 8 exposure rolls 
Panel-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 
pon. Miniatures enlarged. Syncrosnap Process, Box 
137-H, Utica, New York. 

seautiful Deckledge Reprints 2c. Rolls developed two 
leckledge prints each negative 25c. Two 5 x 7 enlarge- 
ments only 25¢e. Guaranteed work. Summers Studio, 
Unionvi Missouri. 
Moen-Tone finishing approved by thousands 
8 exposure roll developed with 16 prints or 
Moen Photo Service, 426, La 


























Genuin 
since 1898. 
8 enlargements, 25c. 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Quick Service combined with quality. Eight Exposure 
rolls, 1 Life-time Velox print each negative, 25c. Sat- 
isfaction or money back. Crown Studios, Box 1223-F 
Dallas, Texas 

Eight exposure rolls 25c, over 8 exposure 40c, for one 
Velox print each and Free enlargement coupon. Reprints 
3c, minimum 25¢c. Fred H. Eastman. Bode, Iowa 











: - 
Eight ex- 





in friendship and happiness. 


his subscription. 
your gift. 
Do a favor for a friend—today. 
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CIRCULATING AROUND 


With The Progressive Farmer Circulation Department 


A Favor for a Friend 


HOUGHTFULNESS towards your friends in little things 
helps make both you and your friends happy. 
for others is one of the best proofs of friendship. 
Do you ever take time out to think how you can be of help to 
your friends? A little thoughtfulness will pay great dividends 


O NE thing you might do now is consider whether your friends are shar- 
ing the benefits and pleasure you get from reading The Progressive 
Farmer. If you have a friend who is not a subscriber, take out a ——. 
tion in his name. Why not send a one dollar bill to: “Circulating Aroun 

The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C., together with your friend’s name 
and address? We will then send him Tne Progressive Farmer 5 full years. 
If he is already a member of our Progressive Farmer family, we will extend 
If you like, ask us to send him a card notifying him of 





Doing favors 
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Honor Roll 


(From page 5) stands and good yields 
from earliest cuttings. 

Sumter—For rapidly increasing in- 
terest in Milking Shorthorn cattle. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Columbus — For new drainage 
ditches recently dug on 99 farms. 

Cumberland—For Cottonade Farm 
which has installed hay driers in two 
barns to assure high quality hay despite 
rainy weather. 

Davidson—For additional Holstein 
heifers secured in Maine for 4-H club 
members and adult dairymen. 

Durham—For 40 interested farm- 
ers who have entered the 1946 county 
corn growing contest. County prize, 
$25; 7 township prizes, $10 each. 

Edgecombe—For an old-fashioned 
rat campaign throughout the Crisp 
community to get rid of an increasing 
nuisance. 

Gaston—For a 300 per cent increase 
in the planting of hybrid corn in 1946 
over 1945. 

Orange—For new hydraulic ma- 
nure loaders bought by two dairymen 
and used by others throughout county 
to keep manure spread over land. 

Pamlico—For a_ sheep shearing 








SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Fireworks—any time—any quantity — newest ideas— 
highest quality — best values. Giant salutes, aerial 
bombs, skyscreamers, battle-in-the-clouds new  jet- 
propulsion plane rocket. 150-piece combination offer, 
$4.95. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for big new 
catalog. Banner Fireworks Dept. 43, Toledo, Ohio. 


Concrete Block Machine—$69.98. Under actual test 
wll make standard block in 45 seconds. Immediate 
delivery! Distributors wanted. Write or wire for dis- 
tributor franchise. Nordin Metal Works, 1215 North 
10th Street, Fort Smith, Arkansas 








Any 6 or 8 Exposure Roll developed and printed, 25c. 
Enlarged ‘‘King’’ size, 30c. Valuable premiums. Sky- 
land Stndios, Box 411, Dept. EF, Asheville, N 

Your opportunity to get 2 free ‘‘Lifetime’’ enlarge- 
ments and 8 hi-gloss prints with roll developed, 25c. 
May Studios, Dept. Q-74, La Crosse, Wis. 

Three 4x6 enlargements only 35¢e. Send negatives. 
Rolls developed, 30c. Reprints 3c each. Globe Photo 
Service, Dept. 205, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints, 25c; Reprints, 
3c. Dependable. Prompt. United Film Service, Chatta 
nooga, Tennessee. 

Rolls developed and printed, 25c; reprints, 2¢; 5x7 
enlargements, 15¢; 8x10, 25c. Davis Studio, Guthrie, 
Oklahoma. 

Roll developed, 8 prints, 2 professional enlargements. 
30c Reprints de. Peerless Photo Shop. LaCrosse. Wis 

5x7 Enlargements, 20c; ten for $1.00. Send negatives 
only. Cash-or C.0.D. DeVane Studios, Amite, La, 























Eight snappy 4x6 enlargements from your roll, 30¢ 
Wisconsin Film Service. West Salem. Wis 
l5e and this ad. Trial roll developed and printed only 


lhe. Box 5, River Grove, Illinois. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


“How to Break and Train Horses’*—A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no ob- 
ligation, Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship Dept. 37, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 








Kill All Weeds with 2,000 degree flame, famous fire 
gun sterilizes, thaws, incinerates, disinfects. Works like 
blow torch, burns kerosene, mostly air. Economical, 
safe, sure. Free literature tells how, Write Sine Equip- 
ment. 16A1, Quakertown, Pa 

Roadbuilding, grading, clearing, stumping, ditching, 
basements, bulldozer work. Myres Construction Co., 
2321 Cresent Avenue Extension, Charlotte, N. C 

Brand new Army Saddles, $19.95; Texas Bridle com- 
plete, $4.95; both for $23.95. Refund if dissatisfied. 
ree circular. Schafler, West Copake, New York. 

Hydraulic Jack Repair—Service Guaranteed—Charges 
reasonable. Thorn & Hunt Tool Company, 102 Scott 
Street, Wichita Falls, Texas 

















“Gard’’ Electrie — Fly Traps, Insect Killers, Fans, 
Clocks, Hot Plates, Heaters. Dept. PF, Gardenhour 
Mfg. Co,, Waynesboro, Pa. 


Regular $139.50 double harness now on sale for $89.50. 








Free circular. Buggy. express, pony harness. Schafler, 
West Copake, N. Y. 
Replacements — Stoves, Furnaces—Grates, Firepots, 


Linings, Craxmend, Wringer Rolls. 
Oak, Michigan. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 
Keep Your Barn Fly-Free! 50% DDT. One spray- 
ing lasts all summer. Dissolves in water, whitewash, 
water paints. 1 pound, $1.50; 5 pounds, $6.00 prepaid. 
Directions on each package. Graham Chemical Co., 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Magprodix, Royal 








Learn Beuty Culture the modern way. Earn while 
learning. Easy erms. Fully Accredited: Position 
guaranteed. Charles Beauty School, 611 High Street, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 

Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Sooklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-6, Chicago. 


SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 

Progressive Farmer Binder—To encourage subscribers 
to file and save their copies of The Progressive Farmer 
we are offering binders at less than cost plus handling 
charges—a binder big enough to hold one year’s copies 
for 35 cents. If your subscription is about to expire, 
add $1 for five years’ renewal along with 35 cents for 
the binder. Address—The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Plastic-Kote—Used on wet basements, leaky roofs; 
apply with brush; good for factories, barns or houses, 
and water pipes or any type of buildings. 1 gallon will 
cover a square. Guaranteed for 10 years by the factory, 
Comes in colors—black, white, green, red or aluminum, 
Stops all leaks. Get your order in today. Special price, 
$1.60 a gallon. Shope Implement Co., Walton, Ind, 

Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it — ask him. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn, 

















Easy to Kill Roaches, Lice, Fleas, etc., with Greever’s 
Insect Powder with DDT. Ask your dealer or write De- 
partment W, Greever’s Inc., Chilhowie, Va. 


STAMPS 
17 New Issues! This startling collection includes Air- 
mails and commemoratives. The cost? Only 5e with ap- 
provals. Stamp Collector’s Service, Dept. SP, Box 325, 
Church Street Annex, New York 8. 


TOBACCO 
Postpaid—Guaranteed Satisfaction—Good 2 years old 
juicy Redleaf Chewing, 10 pounds, $4.00; Smoking, 10 
pounds, $3.00. John Workman, Dresden, Tenn. 
Cigars—Write for prices. Also good, mellow Chewing, 
10 pounds, $3.50; Smoking, $3.00 postpaid. William 
Crews, Dresden, Tennessee. 


WANTED TO BUY 

Feathers — New and used duck and goose feathers. 
Highest cash prices paid. Check mailed promptly. Write 
for full particulars. We pay all freight charges. Cen- 
tral Feather & Down Co., 1401-03 St. Louis Ave., Dept. 
613, Kansas City 7, Missouri. 

Wanted—Peafow!, wild ducks, geese, pheasants, quail, 
common pigeons. Jewell Game Farm, Dapville, Tl. 

Gold Coins Wanted — We pay good prices. Write 
Mathewson’s, Jackson, Georgia. 























Americans, 


school attended by 100 farmers with 16 
actually shearing to learn the process. 

Pasquotank—For first suecessful 
Albemarle Fat Stock Show with 15 fat 
steers entered from Currituck, Pas- 
quotank, and Camden. 

Rockingham—For Sunrise barley 
production as feed crop this season, 
Judge Allen Gwyn providing seed to 
10 club boys for fall seeding. 

Rowan—For development of New 
Hampshire Red _ poultry industry 
throughout county. 

Surry—For employing trained live- 
stock man as assistant farm agent, pro- 
moting Guernsey cattle over county. 

Yadkin—For a group of farmers 
using U. S. Hybrid 282 to produce 100 
bushels corn per acre as compared with 
usual 20 bushels average. 





Thank God! 


N a letter from John Strohm, pres- 

ident of the Agricultural Editors 
Association, now traveling in 
Europe, he writes: ; 

“Farmers over here generally are 
working very hard against terrific 
odds to produce as much food as 
possible this year. They’re spading 
the ground if they don’t have the 
plows. They're pulling plows by 
hand if they don’t have oxen or trac- 
tors. They need fertilizer and draft 
power particularly. ... 

“The long term agricultural prob- 
lem is the acute shortage of land in 
Europe—at least the majority of the 
countries, Greece, for instance, has 
only 4- and 5-acre farms. . . . Cash 
income above living is only about 
$123 per farm family a year... . 

“The United States is sort of an 
outer garden of heaven in the eyes 
of most farm people abroad. And if 
you'd seen, as I have, the burned- 
out farm villages of Greece, the 
graves of Jugoslav farmers who 
were buried where they fell, the 
tools and land and governments 
they work with—then you'd tell your 
readers to thank their lucky stars 
for the accident of birth that made 
t’ >m American farmers.” 





Carolinas PoultryShow 
THE North Carolina State Mu- 


tual Hatchery Association is 
sponsoring a Poultry Industries Ex- 
position in the Charlotte Auditorium 
in Charlotte in connection with its 
annual meeting Sept. 11, 12, and 
13, 1946. The South Carolina 
Poultry Improvement Association 
will hold its annual meeting in Char- 
lotte at the same time anc. the edu- 
cational program will be staged 
jointly by the two associations. Ex- 
uibits will be shown by hatchery- 
men, breeders, turkey producers, 
poultry equipment and supply man- 
ufacturers, processors, etc. A ban- 
quet will be held at the Hotel Char- 
lotte the night of Sept. 12. 
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You’ve been reading a lot about those 
three sensational new agricultural won- 


der chemicals 


-.4-D for weed de- 


struction ...ANTU for rat extermina 
tion... DDT for insect control. TAT 


makes it possible for you to try a 


li 
i 


three of them for only $1.00. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, mail the cou 
pon below today. Please be sure to men- 
tion your dealer’s name and address. 


NOW YOU CAN 




























2,4-D 
WEEDETTE—Contains 2,4-D, 
revolutionary new chemical 
which kills most common agri- 
cultural and lawn weeds without 
destroying existing grass. Ideal 
in pastures. Easy to use—just 
spray. Package in kit makes 3 
gals., sufficient for 1200 sq. ft. 


ANTU 

TAT FORMULA 83 RAT KILLER 
Contains ANTU; sensational 
new ageut so powerful one lick 
kills rats. Yet, it’s harmless to 
chickens. pigeons, rabbits, 
guinea pigs. Hogs seem to suffer 
no ill effects from eating rats 
killed by it. Guaranteed to give 
results or money back. Test 
Kit package contains enough to 
kill more than 100 rats. 


DDT—-2 KINDS 
TAT 35% DDT CONCENTRATE 
A superior all-purpose DDT 
product which makes a low cost 
residual surface spray for farm 
<} building walls and storage bins. 
¥~™~\ Also an effective livestock spray 
| or dip. Kit contains package 
which makes more than }4 gal. 


| a 
7S => solution. 
> 


TAT 10% 








DDT DUSTING 
Sh POWDER .-A fine livestock and 


poultry delouser. Also an effec- 
tive flea killer for your pets. Test 
- = age kit contains Standard Shaker 
RS Top Can ideal applicator for 


roach control, 





| 0. E. LINCK CO., INC., MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

| Gentlemen: (PF -¥-46) 

Please send TAT Test Kit. Also Free 

| DDT Data Manual and Folder on other 

] TAT products, 

| 0 $1.00 enclosed (Postage Prepaid) 

| C] Sewd C.O.D. ($1.00 Plus Postage) 

| PIES. /)<s ;asandanauaneane 

| Address eénene 
Post Office......... camanioainéeaeehalaaeaiminae 

| My Dealer's Mais 

| Bite Bar O08 BGccccecscceersce 

i 
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It will pay you to stock TAT products. 


ATTENTION 
DEALERS! 


0. E. LINCK CO., INC., 


ormation or write to: 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Cu os & ay Be me s-F 


FOR iNSEC , 
EED CONTKOL 


They are nationally advertised and turn 
over fast. Ask your distributor for in- 













What’s New 


(From page 6) below produc- 
tion in the fall of 1945. 
DD, a petroleum by-product, 


shows promise of being a practical | 


means of controlling the nematodes 
which cause plant root diseases. . . . 
Du Pont has announced that a thor- 
ough dust or spray application of a 
single pest-control mixture can now 
be made to plants during the grow- 
ing season to control most insects 
and diseases of garden crops and 
flowers. 

Last year farmers lost much of 
their hay because of the lack of wire. 
This year the shor tage is much 
worse. This year’s _ S. turkey 
crop is expected to be 1 5 per cent 
smaller than last year’s record crop. 
The South Central states, however, 
will raise about the same number 
of birds as in 1945... . By March 
of this year, 650,000 war veterans 
were working on farms. This was 
about half the farm workers who en- 
tered the Armed Services. 

Cornell University has devel- 
oped:a simple method that farm- 
ers may use at low cost te retard 
root and tap growth of root crops 
in storage, potato sprouts for in- 
stance. About 115,000,000 
bushels of wheat and corn were 
purchased by the Government un- 
der its bonus purchase _ plan. 
Commenting on the results of the 
plan, Secretary Anderson says: 
“The whole country can well be 
proud of the great job our farmers 
have done in moving grain to mar- 
ket. .. . In 1941-42, 31 million tons 
of prote in feed were used, of which 
58 per cent was obtained from hay 
and pasture. Dairy cattle took 34 
per cent, hogs 20 per cent, poultry 
15 per cent, horses and mules 14 
per cent, and beef cattle 11 per 
cent. ... REA power lines are con- 
necting up new users at the rate of 
18,000 to 20,000 a month, almost 
as many as in the peak prewar years. 
During recent war years, only 2 to 
3 million acres of land not suited to 
cultivation have been plowed 
up. ... The boll weevil promises 
to do more damage this year than 
in 1941, but the 1946 supply of 
calcium arsenate is not any larger. 

. . Government rental and benefit 
payments to farmers from 1933 
through 1944 were divided among 
the regions of the country as follows: 


$ 623,894,000 
--- 1,994,490,000 


8 South Atlantic States 
9 South Central States.. 
11 Western States......... 
10 North Atlantic States. 
5 East North Central States... 1,021,667,000 
8 West North Central States.. 2,026,937,000 

The National Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation plans to open a Washington 
office from which it will direct its 
pressure campaign for a federal tax 
on refunds of farmer cooperatives 
before they are returned to patrons. 








Farm Leaflets 


—Killing Trees 
—Controlling Ants 
—Corn Earworm Control 
—Growing Fall Irish Potatoes 
—How Late to Plant Vegetables 
—Control Cabbage and Squash Bugs 
—July Church Helps include a Fourth 
of July program far the community, 
helps on organizing and conducting a 
revival meeting, recreational and camp- 
ing suggestions for the youth—all in 
one leaflet. 

Leaflets are 3 cents, Church Helps 
5 cents each. Check those you want, 
fill out the coupon below and mail to 
Service Editor, The Progressive Farmer, 
at nearest office—Dallas, Memphis, 
Raleigh, or Birmingham. 
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Save Labor and Feed— 


Cut Your Costs with 
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A concrete stock watering trough 
8 feet long requires only 10 sacks 
of portland cement. 





Only 20 sacks of portland cement 





are needed forthe concreteto build 
a feeding floor 25 feet long, 10 feet 








wide and 4 inches thick. 


r------- 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 7-70, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Hi. 


Name... 








A concrete poultry house —warm, 


clean an 


dry—means healthy 
hens and more eggs. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
. . through scientific research and engineering fleld work 


A ee a en ee CS patie eee 
Dairy barn floors 
Poultry house floors 

Cj Feeding floors 

() Milk houses 

(1D Hog houses 
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CONCRETE IMPROVEMENTS 


Save labor and feed and reduce cost of 
producing eggs, beef and dairy products, 
by building improvements of economical, 
long-lasting concrete. 

Concrete materials—portland cement, 
sand and gravel or crushed stone—are 
widely available to construct firesafe, rat- 
proof, low maintenance cost farm buildings 
and a wide variety of useful farm home 
improvements. 

Many concrete contractors, concrete 
products manufacturers, cement dealers 
and ready-mix concrete producers can give 
you help on your concrete problems. 

Check on coupon below what improve- 
ments you are planning and we’ll gladly 
send you free illustrated literature. Dis- 
tributed only in the United States and 
Canada. 


Paste coupon on post card and mail today 
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Drainage and irrigation 
Septic tanks 
Tanks, troughs 


! 
Granaries ! 
Erosion check dams ! 
1 
i 
t 
Farm repairs i] 

! 








Read the ads and write for any booklet or circular that may interest you, 
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faster... easier 





SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS 
HAY TOOLS AND BARN EQUIPMENT 
LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 
FARM VENTILATION EQUIPMENT 


and you’re killing more flies 


Now, save many minutes every busy summer day. Just 
fill your “Lektrik-Spray” with a good insecticide—flip the 








switch—and ZI1P—there’s a spray that reaches around and 
under cows to kill flies fast. Why put up with arm-tiring, time- 
killing methods when “Lektrik-Spray” will help you have a fly- 


insecticide... 


peeve, 





Before Cows Come in, 
have a fly-free barn— 
set time switch and let 
sprayer run, 


USE THE “LEKTRIK-SPRAY” 


. 


free, healthier, better producing herd. Easy to run... saves 
built for long life. See your Hudson dealer, or write 
far “Lectrik-Spray” Folder. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
589 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


EVERYWHERE 





J 
As Cows Leave Barn, Prevent Disease— 
ive them an “after- Kill mites, lice, germs in 
milking’’ spray to send poultry, | hog houses—all 
them out protected. buildings, 





Low Price MUSE LW Iza roc 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and 
. hedge; turn blade vertically and 












saw logs to length. Can be 
uipped to fell largest 
Has clutch pulley for 





N 
belts work. Fully guaranteed, 


OTTAWA MFG. CO.. 722 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 


The seed advertisers in this publication are 
reliable. You can safely patronize them 





dosunslne " os | = 
Letienng free Satislaction guaran: 

d Wate for FREE Catalo RE 
SOUTHERN ART ah hee °.§ 











24 Jj Piedmont Rd... Atlanta. Ga. 
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The scarcity of grain doesn’t worry the poultry raiser who uses SUPER 
QUALITY all-mash GROWING RATION. A complete ration, SUPER 
QUALITY all-mash GROWING RATION is scientifically balanced to 
provide ample proteins, vitamins, minerals and other nutrients without 
grain feedings. Just keep it before your birds from 6 weeks to maturity. 
SUPER QUALITY all-mash GROWING RATION is a time and labor 
saver as well as an efficient feed for growing chickens. 


Promotes Full Development 


A blend of selected pure feed ingredients SUPER QUALITY all-mash 
GROWING RATION promotes rapid growth pode body develop- 
ment. It is designed to build big, strong, thrifty pullets that mature 
early and are able to produce up to their inherited ability. 
The growing period is important. Give your flock the 
benefit of this well-balanced ration. 


Write for Free Folder 


Drop us a postcard, with your name and address, and 

we'll send you a copy of this helpful folder without 
charge. We'll also send you our current Mill Price 
List. Write for both, today. 


STANDARD FEED MILLING COMPANY 


6-S Fairlie Street, Atlanta, Georgio 
or Dept. PF, Hopkinsville, Ky. 










LAYING FEED 


Try the NEW 


ROCK CANDY 


COUGH SYRUP 


SUPER QUALITY 














Ask for 


COUGH MASTER 


FOR COUGHS CAUSED BY COLDS 














MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


PT: 1:14, ae eee 
MOLDS Loe 


Amazing rubber mold-making outfit 
makes perfect flexible molds of plaques, 
ash trays, bookends, etc. Molds cost 6c 
te 25¢ each. Each mold makes hundreds 
of novelties and gifts to sell for $1.00 
apiece and more! No experience neces- 
sary Everything furnished. Quick and \ 
easy Start profitable business in your home—sell to stores, 
gift shops. friends, resorts, road stands, by mail. Full or 
spare time Write for complete FREE details and easy 
instructions 


$O0-LO WORKS, Inc., Dept. H-831, Loveland, Ohio 


CHICKS "30 DaysTrial 


ale or pullet chicks fur- 

Le ices. All varieties. Mo. Approved. Blood Tes 
Easy buying plan. jain Prices and Chick Manwal Free. 
MissoUR! STATE HATCHERY. Box 755, BUTLER, MO. 












LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP 
INCORPORATED e@ LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 



































S77] r 
350 Cuts Per Minute 
Make money sawing wood. Use Ottawa —fastest 
cutting. Cuts large, small logs easiest way. Fells Pic 
trees. One man operates. Thousands in use. @ Lise 
Built to last with heavy, stiff saw blade. Positive 
safety clutch control; nses power take-off any tractor. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 0722 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 
















ROADSIDE MARKET SELLING 


By L. A. NIVEN, Horticultural Editor 


@ This month’s charming cover, “Roadside Market,” was done by 
Clarence H. Carter who also painted the much-liked portrait of 
Jesse Stuart on our March cover. If you live on a main-traveled 
highway, this cover may set you thinking about trying a roadside 
market if you have somebody in the family who could look after 
it. Before doing so, however, here are some important suggestions. 





HERE one is locat- 

ed on or near a well 
traveled highway, much 
fruit may be sold from 
a roadside market. This 
is especially true if high 
quality fruit is display- 
ed on an attractive 
stand. The income 
from a highway fruit 
market may be increas- 
ed by offering seasonal 
vegetables along with 
the fruit. 

Several roadside mar- 
kets in Chilton County, 
Ala., (for example) have 
successfully marketed 
comparatively large 
quantities of - peaches 
for several years, supplemented 
with some grapes and seasonable, 
vegetables. 


Media Shaw of this 
county whose market 
building is inexpen- 
sive but substantial 
and neat, usually opens for the sea- 
son early in June and runs until late 
August. He grows many peach va- 
rieties, early to late, in order to pro- 
long the season as much as possible. 
His sales vary, but usually amount 
to around $3,000 to $4,000 per sea- 
son, 75 per cent of which comes 
from peaches. In addition to 
peaches his principal sales are 
grapes, green peas, watermelons, 
and other seasonable vegetables, all 
grown on his farm adjoining his 
roadside market. His market build- 
ing is about 50 feet from the high- 
way. Intervening space is graveled 
and gives plenty of space for cars to 
pull off the highway and park. His 
market building is 12 by 15 feet in 
size, with the covered display space 
about 7 by 12 feet, with storage 
room in the back. 


From June 
to August 


Another successful 
and somewhat larg- 
er roadside market 
in the same county 
is that of E. J. Cox. He sells around 
$5,000 worth per season, mostly 
peaches, but also grapes, logan- 
berries, tomatoes, beans, peas, can- 
taloupes, watermelons, roasting ear 
corn, strawberries, plums, and some 
other seasonable vegetables. 

Here are a few more suggestions 
for the roadside marketer: 


$5,000 Per 
Season 


Signs several hu n- 
dred feet up and 
down the road from 
roadside markets ad- 
vise the traveler that peaches, etc., 
are for sale here. They should be 
large enough to flag down fast mov- 
ing cars. 


Signs on 
Highway 


Offer for sale only 
strictly fresh produce 
of highest quality. 
Never charge more 
than produce of comparable qual- 
ity costs in town. Usually it will pay 
to sell for a shade less, although 
this isn’t necessary if strictly first 
class products are offered. Usually 
freshly harvested and fully ripe 
farm produce is superior to that 
found in town. This helps to bring 


Freshness, 
Quality 








customers back and no effort should 
be spared to offer something better 
than can be found in town. 


To secure a good 
volume of <ales at 
a roadside market 
the location is of 
primary importance. It should be on 
a heavily traveled highway, in a 
spot where it can be easily seen 
some distance away in either direc- 
tion. Avoid locations on steep 
grades or sharp curves in the high- 
way. Provide ample parking space 
for cars. 


Location of 
Market 


If the salesgirl or 
salesman is scrupu- 
lously clean and neat 
in appearance, the 
customer is much more like'v to re- 
turn. If possible, have run>ing wa- 
ter available or at least where those 
who want to eat fruit at th> stand 
can wash their hands. Free ice wa- 
ter for customers is advis:!)'e if not 
too much trouble. 


Neat 
Salesmen 


Never sell cheaper to 
one person than an- 
other. Treat a!! alike. 
Of course sm:!! quan- 
tities should sell for more per pound 
or bushel than large quanti ics. The 
small buyer today may be a larger 
buyer tomorrow. And _ positively 
guarantee the quality of anything 
sold and back it up. For instance, if 
a customer buys a watermelon that 
turns out to be unripe or inferior for 
other reasons, give him another one 
or refund his money. This is plain 
good business, not charity 


Treat All 
Alike 


Never dump 
Neat produce indis- 
Arrangement criminately 


about the place. 
Pack neatly and arrange so that the 
whole stand is neat in appearance. 


The produce to be 
sold should be gather- 
ed late in the after- 
noon before the day of 
sale, or very early the morning it is 
to be offered. Remove any leaves 
from vegetables that are not usable. 
Dip them in water to remove any 
dirt on them, and bunch neatly such 
as beets, carrots, etc. Do not wash 
such vegetables as okra, cucumbers, 
squash, beans, tomatoes, peas, egg- 
plant, etc., unless they have dirt on 
them. Do not wash berries and 
fruit. Use only clean containers. 


Preparing 
Produce 
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Sanforizeg 
Comfort fit 
O plus features 
economy 


Make this 
5=-POINT test 


and 
you'll choose 


OVERALLS AND 
WORK CLOTHES 


1. Tough! Made of heavy duty 
8-oz. denim, reinforced, double 
stitched! 2. Sanforized (max. 
shrinkage 1%). Can't shrink out of 
size. 3. Scientifically graduated 
sizes to fit men of every build. 
4. Plus features built-in. Full-cut 
pockets conveniently placed. 5. 
For value, compare with any other 
brand at any price! 


Featured by better stores 


RICE STIX © WWanufacturers « ST. LOUIS 














Your Birds CLEA 






“ROTA-CAPS Remove 
Large Roundworms 
and Intestinal Capil- 


laria Worms 
The Only Individual Treatment 
Containing Rotamine 


Heavy infestations of large roundworms 
and intestinal capillaria worms can set back 
our birds, cost you money. Dr. Salsbury’s 
ota-Caps remove these worms easily, 
safely, economically without serious egg 
loss. 
Only Rota-Caps contain Rotamine. Individ- 
ual treatment; gentle, efficient action is easy 
on birds. Removes damaging intestinal cap- 
illaria worms many other treatments 
don’t get. 
Don’t risk needless feed and egg losses or 
harsher treatments. Get genuine Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Rota-Caps for dependable treatment 
—at hatcheries, drug, feed, other stores. 
DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Charles City, lowa 
A Nation-wide Poultry Service 


Flock Treatment 
for large round 
and cecal worms: 
Dr. Salsbury’e 
Avi-Ton. 











The reliable drinking 
water antiseptic. At 
all druggists and poultry supply dealers. 
50c, $1.00, $2.50 and $4.00. 
Money Back Guarantee. 
WALKER REMEDY COMPANY © WATERLOO, IOWA 








Eight Rules for 
POULTRY FEED 
CRISES 


By C. F. PARRISH 
Poultry Extension, N. C. State College 


“WY ITH the feed situation as it is, 

what would you do?” That’s 
the question that is being asked 
rather frequently these days. In 
attempting to answer, a person 
must consider such factors as 1) 


consuming units 
included, 2) avail- 
able supplies, and 


8) the rate at 
which feed is be- 
ing used. 


Reports on 
stocks of farm 
grains show that 
the supply of corn 
is 19 per cent less, 
barley 18 per cent less, and wheat 
14 per cent less than a year ago. In 
fact, the only bright spot in the 
cereal grain picture for poultry is 
the oat supply. One-third more 
oats are available for use than a year 
earlier. The supply of vegetable 
protein meals is 11 per cent less. All 
in all it adds up to this: 1) There are 
more feed-consuming units on the 
farms, 2) 14 per cent less feed is 
available for use, and 3) feed is dis- 
appearing at a 12 per cent faster 
| rate than in 1945. 


| And in the light of all this, what 
| 
| 





Mr. Parrish 





should be done? 


1. The rate at which feed is being 


lused must be reduced. This means 


liquidation of some livestock and some | 
poultry, or we will have the 1946 crop | 


'mortgaged before it is harvested. 
| 


| 2. In poultry, a 20 per cent reduc- | 


tion in feed consumption is requested 
by the Government. Don’t use over 
'four bags of feed this year where you 
| used five bags last vear. 

| 3. While it is left entirely up to the 
| individual as to how the reduction takes 
place, “Reduce broiler production,” is 
| oftenest heard. 


4. America needs eggs more than 
poultry meat, so grow fewer broilers; 
cull and sell boarder hens; sell all young 
chickens over 2% pounds in weight, 
| except breeding cockerels and pullets 
to be kept as layers. 

5. To save more feed, use green 
ranges or pastures liberally; plant soy- 
beans, rape, corn broadcast, or some- 
thing that will serve as a green feed 
and that is relished by poultry. This 
will reduce the consumption of mash 
and grain feed greatly. 

6. Use all feed-saving devices 
known; feed liberally of whole oats in 
hoppers to range stock and layers. Oats 
is a good feed and can constitute one- 
third of the total input of mash and 
grain feeds. 

7. If the “worse comes to worst,” 
restrict mash feedings to four hours 
per day, but let this only be a last 
resort; do it only if absolutely neces- 
sary, and then only when birds have 
access to an abundance of young, ten- 
der, and succulent green feed. 


8. Concentrate on developing good 
pullets. Provide these prospective lay- 
ers with clean, green range, a range 
shelter, plenty of feed, shade and fresh 
water. When they are 12 to 14 weeks 


of age, immunize them against fowl- 
pox by vaccination. Always check for 
“takes” 7 to 10 days after vaccination. 
If “takes” are not in evidence, then get 
a*new supply of vaccine and do the 
job over. 








number of feed- | 
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SYSTEMATIC WORMING HELPS GROW 


by Villleds on Less 720d) 


Use This Easy Flock Treatment! 
Big feed bills... poor growth... weak birds. That’s the penalty you 


must pay, when worms poison and starve young birds. But systematic # 
worming with Pratts Poultry Worm Powder, right thru the growing & { 
season, will whip the constant threat of worms. Easily! Inexpensively! AE i 
Pratts Poultry Worm Powder is a flock treatment. There’s no ype = * i 
| handling of birds. Just add it to the feed for 5 days once.” ie 
every 4 to 5 weeks. Ms Ae sa 
Pratts Poultry Worm Powder gets both large fe fe me 
| round and cecum worms. For it contains odorless, : 
| tasteless, ‘‘shockless” nicotine, plus that “miracle” 
| wormer— Phenothiazene. Without setback to { 


| 
| Worm Powder cleans out the worms. 
|  214to 3 cents a bird. Those pennies wil 
| help grow big, healthy pullets that are 
ready to lay weeks earlier...on less 

feed. ** * Demand Pratts Poul- 

try Worm Powder. If dealer .#% 
cannot supply, use ~ 
coupon to order 
direct. 





growth or feed consumption, Pratts Poultry 


The entire season’s treatments cost only _ 


/ 


Sige 


pratts pourtry 
WORM POWDER 




























a | 


PRATT FOOD CO., Dept. WP-.12 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 

I enclose amount specified for enough 
PRATTS POULTRY WORM POWDER for 
the entire growing season’s treatments 


r 
| 

| 

| fest — 
| 

| 

| 

| 

L 


Cost of 
Pratts Worm Powder 
Number of birds Needed 
50 $1.60 
100 3.00 
250 6.85 
1000 25.50 
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tor lal Augus? Delwery Only 
RICES 4-2 4 WEEK OLD 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


ahs $2. 


LESS 10% FOR CASH IN FULL 
WITH ORDER—MY GREATEST OFFER 
WIRE, WRITE or PHONE ORDER NOW 


DAY OLD BROILERS $2995 0.5, 
4 WK. OLD BROILERS $1500 ¢-0.5. 


RICE LEGHORN FARMS 80x 121, SE 














PER 10 
F.0.B. SEDALIA 






PER 100 
F. O. B. 






PER 100 
F. O. B. 






(ee £ Bice 


DALIA, MO. 








WHITE LEGHORNS 


250-350 Pedigreed Sired 





AAA ap. Baby 
Baby Pullets Pullets Cockerels 
$15.50 $25.50 $2.75 











MARTI LEGHORN FARM, Box 17, Windsor, Mo 


HOLSTEINS SELL WELL 


Surplus Holsteins find quick buyers readily—The 
Proven production ability of this great breed 
makes them popular 
with both producers | F R E E 
of dairy products and ILLUSTRATED 
breeders. Practical 
dairymen vote Holstein 

overwhelmingly. 






JUDGING MAN. 
UAL. WRITE 


© HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 
OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont © Bex 3064 








ORN PULLET 






WHITE LEGH 
SELECT bE 














PULLETS—CHOICE GRA AAR = AMAA AAAAA Key Fleck 
2to3 weeks old — Per 100 19.88 23.98 25.98 27.98 
8to4d weeks old - 28.95 36.95 31.85 33.95 
4to5 weeks old bond 23.95 31.95 85 35.95 
4to6 wk. open range “* 36.85 34.85 . 95 
100% delivery. Give express office: send M.O. Cat.Free 
BUSH White : Box 433-ND, Clint 








OTTAWA Wood Saw 


FOR TRACTORS 


Fast wood sawing, quickly pays 
for self. Easily moved while 
attached. Big blade. Free detaile, 
OTTAWA MFG. CQ. 
W-722 Oak Ave., Ottawa, Kans, 









Happy, Busy, and Useful 
OLD FOLKS 


By CLARENCE POE, President and Editor 


@ Who is the busiest, happiest, and most useful person (past 70) 


of your acquaintance? What is he or she doing . 


.. and what is 


the secret of his or her happiness and usefulness? Read Dr. Poe’s 


article herewith and tell us in not over 300 words. For the best 


such letter sent us by July 20, we will give a prize of $25 and 
$2.50 for each of the 10 next best letters. 


UST after church last Sunday I 

decided to run by and see my 

old friend and long-time co- 
worker on The Progressive Farmer, 
Prof. C. L. Newman. 

Born in Georgia July 25, 1864, 
Prof. Newman began teaching agri- 
culture at the. University of Tennes- 
see 59 years ago... headed a district 
agricultural school 
at Athens, Ala., 
1888-91 ...and 
then successively 
taught agricultural 
students at the 
University of Ar- 
kansas, Clemson, 
and North Carolina 
State College till 
1919. And in every 
one of these states his old “boys” 
never fail to ask affectionately about 
“Sunny Jim” Newman. So they will 
be glad to know that at 82 this 
month, he is sunny and friendly as 
ever, as heartily interested as ever 
in cultivating (with his own hands) 
fruits, vegetables and flowers and still 
busy testing new methods and vari- 
eties. Always he has been most in- 
terested in developing the ability, 
promise, and personality of each in- 
dividual student — something too 
often neglected in these days of “mass 
production” in education. 

Well, anyhow, as I left Prof. New- 
man standing among the Oriental 
persimmons and a half dozen prom- 
ising fig varieties which constitute his 
latest youthful enthusiasm at 82, this 
thought occurred to me: 

“Regularly we give column after 
column to our ‘Young Southern- 
ers’... and that is as it should be. 
They are our men and women of to- 
morrow; upon their worth in heart 
and mind depend all the value of our 
own lives. But along with all we are 
trying to do for them, maybe we 
ought to have more about happy, 
busy, and useful old folks—folks like 
Prof. Newman, for example.” 


Dr. Poe 


On The Progres- 
sive Farmer itself 
my lifelong asso- 
ciation with older 
men has been a constant help and 
pleasure. To Dr. Tait Butler and Dr. 
B. W. Kilgore, who were my active 
co-laborers till each died at the age 
of 76, we have recently paid tribute. 
I also think of Prof. W. F. Massey 
who quit writing for us gnly a few 
months before his death at 84. No 
one else in America has ever preach- 
ed more powerfully the moral duty 
of soil-saving. He originated and re- 
iterated the phrase, “We are tenants 
of the Almighty,” (since wrongly at- 
tributed to others), adding “and we 
are responsible to Him for any mis- 


Prof. Massey 
and Dr. Knapp 


use of His soil that must feed all 
future generations of His children.” 

One of the happy, useful, and busy 
old men with whom my work on The 
Progressive Farmer early brought me 
into teamwork actually did the one 
supremely great work of his life after 
he was 70. I refer to Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp who organized and developed 
“county farm agent demonstration 
work” all over the South after he was 
“three score and ten”... and won 
immortality as the father of agricul- 


* tural extension work in America. He 


thus triumphed over old age just as 
in earlier life he had worked on, 
fought on, and finally triumphed over 
a crippling accident that for seven 
years tied him first to a wheel chair 
and then to crutches. No wonder he 
always stressed the glory of will pow- 
er both in sections and individuals! 
Just six months before his death he 
closed an address to county agents 
at Macon, Ga., by declaring: 

The Southern States should rightfully be the 
richest states in the land. They have the 
greatest crop-producing power. . .. There is 
no such thing as poor land. It is the poor 
brain of a thoughtless man on top of the 
supposedly poor soil. No matter how poor the 
land appears, it can be made profitable if 
the farmer knows how and has the will power 
to carry it through. 

Where other people talked the pov- 
erty of the South, Dr. Knapp talked 
the possibilities of the South. While 
pessimists discouraged us with census 
figures about the penalties of South- 
ern backwardness, Dr. Knapp encour- 
aged us with figures of his own about 
the rewards of Southern progressive- 
ness. Listen to him: 

800 Per Cent Greater Farm Income 

| estimate that there is a possible 800 per 
cent increase in the productive power of the 
farm laborer in the average Southern State, 
and | distribute the gain as follows: 

—300 per cent to the use of more and bet- 
ter mules and farm machinery; 

—200 per cent to the production of more 
and better livestock; 

—150 per cent to a rotation of crops and 
better tillage; 

—50 per cent to better drainage; 

—50 per cent to seed of higher vitality, 
purebred and carefully selected, and 

—50 per cent to the abundant use of leg- 
umes and more economical feed crops. 
One more famous 
old agricultural lead- 
er whose friendship 

I have long prized is 
Dr. Libertv H. Bailey of Cornell. Still 
active and forceful at 88, he has al- 
ways been, like myself, as interested 
in rural folks as in rural crops, as eager 
for the enrichment of country life as 
for the enrichment of country soils. 
Like myself he has always striven to 
develop here in America a genuine 
rural culture—not a mere copying of 
city culture in rural areas. Long ago 
Dr. Bailey proclaimed that no mat- 
ter how many A.B.’s, Ph.D.’s, or 

? - 

LL.D.’s a man may have, he is not 
really educated unless and until he 
has developed the following seven 
qualities—qualities that have helped 


Dr. Bailey’s 
Seven Tests 


Dr. Bailey himself to a happy old age: 


1. Breadth of view; 2. Clear reasoning; 3. 
Good judgment; 4. Tolerance; 5. High ideals; 
6. Sensitiveness to art and nature; 7. Devo- 
tion to service. 


(We all might well ask ourselves, 

“How many of these seven qualities 
do I possess?”) 
Just as Dr. 
Knapp of all 
agricultural 
leaders I have 
known seems to have had the great- 
est power to inspire men, so I think 
Dr. Jane S. McKimmon, for 30 years 
home demonstration agent in North 
Carolina, probably had the greatest 
faculty of inspiring farm women and 
girls ... and is probably the youngest 
woman of her age I have ever known. 
When asked her secret of continuous 
youth she answers: “First of all, have 
some kind of interesting work—and 
keep it interesting by always trying to 
do it better. Next, have some recrea- 
tion or hobby in which you are also 
always trying to excel; bridge is my 
own recreation, for example. Next, 
don’t worry about other people’s 
affairs; let them live their own lives, 
you yours. Finally, too many folks 
think because they are old in dates 
they have got to be old in mind and 
spirit, which isn’t true at all.” 

In all this Mrs. McKimmon re- 
minds me of another remarkable 
woman, long one of our contributing 
editors, Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, who 
always said, “What can’t be cured 
must be enjoyed.” Even when old and 
battling a fatal illness, she showed a 
courageous cheerfulness of almost 
marvelous quality. 


Mrs. McKimmon, 
Mrs. Patterson 


I wish there 
were adequate 
space to pay 
tribute to other 
fine old men and women whose 
friendship has enriched my life. I 
think of Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan, 78, 
formerly President of the University 
of Tennessee, now alert as ever as a 
TVA leader ... of “Uncle Henry” 
Wallace (grandfather of Henry A.) 
who made his Wallaces’ Farmer a 
power for “Good Farming, Clear 
Thinking, Right Living” (its motto) 


More Fine Old 
Friends I’ve Had 


3 a ‘ RO od Btn, 
Etching by Emily Burling Waite. 


in the days befort great financial and 
commercial interests had entered 
farm journalism. . . . Master Farmer 
Charles F. Cates, 74, who after reach- 
ing 50 gradually built up a pickle 
industry which he now operates as 
one of the South’s most famous rural 
industries. ... Master Farmer Fred P. 
Latham, also past 70, who finds pleas- 
ure, enthusiasm, and profit in his corn 
breeding hobby and sideline . . . of 
editor-author Josephus Daniels who 
at 84 is doing some of the best writ- 
ing of his life (without yet wearing 
glasses) and whose remarkable youth- 
fulness, humor, and happiness make 
him a powerful argument for the 
total abstinence he has always 
preached and practiced . . . of Master 
Farmer R. L. Shuford, who died last 
spring at 80—a plain, hardworking, 
hill-country farmer who year after 
year painstakingly developed one of 
the South’s foremost Jersey herds 
which at one time included two 
world-champion cows, and who also 
bred and developed the South’s first 
Medal of Merit bull . . . of E. M. Cole 
who grew up on a farm near ours, 
invented a cotton planter, built a 
great farm implement business and 
left his fortune to charity and religion. 
I think of my old uncle Stephen 
Moore whose little farm joined ours 
and whose daily life was a more 
beautiful and effective sermon than 
those preached by most pastors. I 
think of E. L. Lipscomb, aged 85 
now, who grew superb tomatoes on 
my place and whose golden-hearted 
old-time Virginia courtesy, made 
selling a basket of vegetables an art. 

And finally I think of a highly 
respected and competent Negro, John 
Moore, who died at an advanced age 
while working for me last year, who 
painted a house with the thorough- 
ness and pride in good workmanship 
with which an artist paints a picture 
and who in character, conduct, and 
good manners was an exemplary 
gentleman. If our race problem is 
ever settled, it will only be by having 
more persons in both races who ex- 
emplify these same sterling qualities 
in their dealings with one another 
that John Moore regularly practiced. 
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1. Get U.S. Royal Butyl Tubes! 2. In the toughest test a tube can take... 3. We drove 91 miles on the puncture... 


Butyl is a new kind of rubber—makes a better we deliberately drove a heavy building nail with an ordinary tube, we’d have expected, every 
kind of tube. One that holds air many times into a tire containing one of these new tubes. minute, that the tire would let us down—that 
longer—needs less checking ... lessens the It was a puncture for sure. But we mounted we'd have a roadside flat. But not with the new 
danger from punctures. the wheel and drove off. U.S. Royal Butyl Tube! 


US.ROYALZ///Z TUBES 


Butyl is the new rubber the army used in ~~ VS! — 
soldiers’ clothing to keep poison gases out. f oes? | i} 
Buty] is the new kind of rubber used in U. S. we TIRES ~~, 
Royal Tubes to keep air in. That means less ‘en. 





frequent inflation . . . a safer ride—and 
longer mileage for both tube and tire. That 


A Gentle the tee a6 hs nd a Oe ek, means you'll want the new U.S. Royal Butyl 


2 hours later—still 25 pounds of pressure! Still 
safe to drive on! Dramatic proof that the new 


U.S. Royal Butyl Tube is far better than any SEE YOUR U. S. DEALER NOW! 


prewar tube you ever knew. 


inner tube five wheels round on your car. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


In Canada: THE DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. 1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS * ROCKEFELLER CENTER * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 










Products of 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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e FARMALL Tractors 
for Better Farming, Better Living 





@ POWER PARTNERS... International Trucks and 
Farmall Tractors! Here’s a combination of modern 
farm power that leads the way to better farming and 
®@ More farmers want henner living. 
International Harvester 

FARMALLS than any 
other make ofall-purpose 
farm tractor. FARMALL 
is the favorite based on 
experience ... the lead- 
er in economical, all- 
around, dependable 
farm power. A size for 
every farm. Count on 
the FARMALL SYSTEM, 
the leader for 23 years, 
the leader today, the 
leader in paving the way 
to still better farming 
and still better living. 


International Harvester quality is built into 
International Trucks, from bumper to bumper. Forty 
years of all-truck truck manufacture stands behind 
them. And International’s famous after-sale service 
keeps them on the job. 

The demand for new trucks will far outstrip pro- 
duction for many months to come. Give your present 
truck the best of care and maintenance. Get expert 
truck service by truck specialists at the sign of the 
INTERNATIONAL Triple Diamond. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


° 180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Food Will Win 
the Peace! 
Corn, Wheat, Beams are 
critical crops in the world 
food crisis. Make every 

bushel count! 


Tune in “Harvest of Stars” Sunday, 2 p.m. 
Eastern Daylight Time. NBC Network. 





Prevent accidents! Ob- 
serve FARM SAFETY 


WEEK, July 21-27. Make 
every week Safety Week 
on the farm! 


tlawl wite INTERNATIONAL 
Pacacwtte FARMALL 
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